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LIBRARY COMSULTAIlfS 






PREFACE 



During the past two decades, public libraries have launched numer- 
ous outreach programs intended to reach the "unservecV' in our society. 
At least one group has been largely overlooked in this missionary ef- 
fort - the businessman! While they may not qualify as "deprived" in the 
socio-economic sense, representatives of business and industry consti- 
tute a significant group whose unfilled information requirements must 
place them in the vanguard of the "unserved." 

As the title of this report denotes , the ensuing study is an eval- 
uation of what might best be described as an "outreach project" geared 
to that minority which is composed of the men and women engaged in ^ 
business cuid industry. We choose to call this our "Economic Community. 

This experiment may have no parallel in library annals. Beginning 
with an actual market survey of the potential customer, the Demonstra- 
tion Project went on to explore a variety of ways to meet the unusual 
3 .nd compelling infonnation needs of this group* 

It has been a privilege to have been a part of this Project from 
its inception through its evaluation. I wish to thank each person who 
participated in the Project for their outstanding effort. A very spec- 
ial "thcink you" is reserved for Marjorie Donaldson, City Librarian of 
the Pasadena Public Library. She has quietly borne much of the burden 
of this program. Her positive attitude and unflagging encouragement 
have been immeasurably helpful. 

I cun sure that those who were involved in tiie Project join me in 
expressing the hope that the reader will find inspiration and challenge 
in these pages, as well as facts, figures and description. The trans- 
planting of these elements by other libraries will multiply the yield 
of the program. The ultimate value of this Project must, of course, be 
measured in the degree to which businessmen have found tlie piiblic li- 
brary vital to their operations eUid decision making processes. 

With these thoughts cUid wishes, may I commend this report to your 
reading, study, and use. 




Raymond M. Holt 
Library Consultant 
Del Mar, California 



December 21, 1971 
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FOREWORD 



The Business-Industry project evaluated in this report stemmed 
from a discussion between the Pomona Librarian, Raymond M. Holt, and 
the Pasadena Librarian, Marjorie Donaldson. We agreed that there was 
a need to serve the Economic Community more specifically than most 
public librciries had been doing. We were aware that oi^ two librar- 
ies were similar in many ways, but perhaps dissimilar in terms of the 
types of business communities served. 

The major problem in the extension of oxir service to businessmen 
was an apparent lack of knowledge about their needs. What did they 
need? What did we have for them? And what did they need to know 
that we had? Tl'.'tse questions seemed to indicate the need for a survey 

to determine the answers. 

We discussed our general idea with representatives of the Cali- 
fornia State Library and it was suggested that we present a grant re- 
quest for a planning survey which might lead to a project grant. Thus 
we were launched into a joint project for Library Service to the Econ- 
omic Community. 

The Demonstration Project is presented in detail in the following 
pages. We hope it will be helpful for those of you who may find some 
part of this project adaptable to your own library. Raymond M. Holt, 
who- at the outset of the project, was the City Librarian for Pomona, 
has since become a full-time library consultant and, therefore, avaxl- 
able to prepare this final evaluation and Project Report. His bias in 
being involved in the earlier phases of the Project is no deterent, 
for he is a dedicated librarieui concerned with user-oriented library 



we feel that this Project was very worthwhile. The staff has 
worked hard to make it successful. Members of the Economic Community 
have proven to be most appreciative and receptive . 



services . 





Marjorie Donaldson 
City Librarian 
Pasadena Public Library 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CONCEPT AND THE PROGRAM 



While the "Economic Community" composed of those engaged in busi 
tess and industry, has long been recognized as a legit^te of the 

.ublic library's multifaceted "public" there 

■esearch the potential needs of this segment. The relationship of the 
ibrary to the economic community has been described by economist and 
■esearch consultant Gerhard N. Rostvoldl in these terms: 

The profitable business enterprise, whether industrial, comerolal. 
financial or service-oriented, can generally trace Its success to four 
basic conditions: first. Internal cost and product quality control, 
second, financial control; third, effective ““rketlng techniques, and 
fourth, scientific management declslon-maklng and control P 

of operations. These are the requisites of success In a private enter- 

prise system* 

stated In another way. It Is absolutely essential that modern mn- 
agement have the best available Information relating to 
ductlon. financial, marketing, and declslon-maklng. The gener t 
profit will be directly correlated with the availability of 
relating to these distinct areas of operation and the manner In which 
management apply the data to the declslon-maklng process. 

The information which the community library can provide management 
in the business sector takes many forms. Statistical data on marketl^. 
cost, financial, tax. spending and other business trends 
tlve of one Important type of Information which can be useful to ^*^8® 
ment decisions. Available library source materials can provide added 
insights into the manner In which more efficient production, marketing 
and financial control may be realized, 

A changing economic environment demands scientific management 
declslon-maklng and control If product markets and return on capital 
investment objectives are to be protected. The reso^ces of the com- 
munity library represent a potential asset on the balance shee 
business enterprise. 

Recognizing their responsibility for supplying information to 
this sectL of the public, two libraries in Southern Calitoinia, both 
members of the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, undertook a 
special study in 1968-69 to determine the exact nat^e of 
TWO consultants, Mr. Robert S. Meyer, Library Consultant of Walnu 
Creek, California, and Dr. Gerhard N. Rostvold of Urbanics 
Associates, Claremont, California, were engaged to conduct a market 

euialysis. 
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The unique and thorough study, described in Chapter II of this 
report, was published in May 1969 xinder the title The Library and 
The BaononriQ Coiwrunity ! Information Heeds of Business and Industry 
in Pasadena and Pomona^ California.'^ A condensation of this 144 
page report was later issued in the form of a colorful 16 page bro- 
chure for distribution to the businessmen who had cooperated in the 
market study and the general public. This pamphlet was titled: In- 
formation for Business Decision Making: The Public Library and the 

Economij Community^ and published in the Spring of 1970. The base 
study as well as the above publications were funded by the California 
State Library under Title I of the Library Services and Construction 

Act. 



I 
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In many ways, the interest in this subject and the shape of both 
the survey and the pilot projects were influenced by the earlier re- 
port prepared by George S. Bonn for the California State Library: 
Technical Information for California Business and Industry: A Report 

to the California State Librarian. While other authorities had 
recognized, at least in passing, the importance and possible potential 
of public library service to the Economic Community , the Bonn study 
was the first to concentrate attention on this area in California. 

His report constituted the first phase of the planning stage for a 
program of services to industry and commerce under the Federal State 
Technical Services Act of 1965. (Public Law 89-182.) 



Many of the findings and recommendations in the Bonn report were 
influential from the beginning. First, there was a provocative state 
ment in the introduction to the report: 



but judging from a careful reading of the llteratxire of the past 
two* decades, service to business and Industry never really has been 
satisfactory either to outsiders or to the librarians. I ca^ot help 
but feel that much of this chronic non-satisfaction with public library 
service to persons with technical Information needs stems from the non- 
certainty on the part of both outsiders and librarians that the public 
library ought to be giving such service In the first place. In my 
view. It comes to this: the public library will have to decide whether 

or not It Is going to serve the reading, reference, and research needs 
of business and Industry and of scientists and engineers who are not 
served by other special collections. If It Is, then It must get on ^ 
with the service. If It Is not, then some other agency will have to. 



Coupled with this was Bonn's remarks prefacing his conclusions 
and recommendations: 

Library use studies and experience have shown that only the In- 
domitable, determined, technical information seekers and the dedi- 
cated special librarians and professional literature searchers will 
go to any trouble at all (or to any distance) to get Information. 

The vast majority of people, including those In business and Indus- 
try, who may have real need for Information, and may even know they 
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do, will go only so far (In trouble or distance) to get It. This limit 
Is soon reached. Any plan for technical information service will have 
to recognize that these differences exist and will have to arrange to 
serve both the many and the few. 



Extraordinary attention will have to be paid to the resources, the 
facilities, and the personnel In all local libraries which serve as 
contact points for business and Industry, Not that they should be so 
numerous but that they should be well selected and appropriate to the 
all-important task of convincing the patron, whatever his needs are, 
that the library can truly be of help to him either Immediately or 
within a reasonably short time. The success or failure of any state- 
wide Information network may well be determined at the very point where 
the patron with an Interest In technical Information first comes In 
contact with library service, whether It be a municipality's main 
library, a regional library, or selected neighborhood branch, or a 
comparable county library.^ 



These conclusions, plus the recommendation that a "Technical In- 
formation Network" be structured in the state to include public li- 
braries of all sizes following the library systems concept seemed to 
make involvement in such activity both desirable and necessary. To 
the librarians of the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries, the next 
step appeared rather obvious; obtain more detailed information on ^e 
needs of those engaged in business and industry in the local communi- 
ties . This too followed a recommendation made by Bonn. The end re- 
sult was the Meyer-Rostvold study reviewed in the next chapter of this 
report. 



The findings and recommendations of the Meyer-Rostvold market 
analysis of the Economic Community proved to contain a wealth of 
possibilities for creative action. Not only were the expected con- 
clusions reached; i.e., inadequate specialized collections and the 
need for librarians with special subject expertise and reference 
skills, there were also numerous suggestions for innovative pro- 
gramming. This led to the second stage of the project; a request 
for ]jSCA funds to carjry out a projected two-year pilot program in the 
Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries to implement as many of the re- 
comraendations of the Meyer-Rostvold study as possible. It was hoped 
that those elements which proved most successful could be implemented 
throughout the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System following the 
two-year project period. 

Unfortunately, due to the reductions in LSCA f\inds, the initial 
grant was delayed in arrival and was limited to one year in duration. 
Later , an extension of the grant funds made it possible to carry the 
project somewhat beyond rhis period and enabled the preparation of 
this evaluative study and report. 

Because relatively little research has been done in the field 
of public library service to business and industry, and because of 



the importance of this segment of tl:ie population to library service 
and support, the Meyer—Rostvold marketing survey, the pilot project, 
and this current evaluation should be of more than passing interest 
to librarians and interested laymen throughout the State. For this 
reason the ensuing report has attempted to be somewhat more thorough 
in its treatment of the subject than might otherwise be expected. 



FOOTNOTES 



for Buslnftss Decision Making; The Public Library and the Economic 
Conununltv . |j973 (Un-paged pamphlet.) 

^Robert S. Meyer and Gerhard N. Rostvold, The Librar y and the Economic Com:: 
mvtnlty . Walnut Creek, California, 1969, 1^4 p. 

^George S. Bonn, Technical Information for California Business and Industry; 

A Report to the California State Librarian . Sacramento, California State 
Library, 1966, 89 p. 

* ^bld . . pp. Iv-v. 

^ Ibld .. p. 71 

^Ibld . . P. 32 . 
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CHAPTER II 



HOW BUSINESSMEN VIEW THEIR INFORMATION NEEDS AND 
THE MAJOR FINDINGS OF THE MEYER AND ROSTVOLD 
OF THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
MARKET SURVEY 



miblic library services to business and industry have usually been 
established by librarians who, with the best of intentions but a mini- 
mum of facts, make suppositions as to the information needs of the usi- 
nessman. Robert S. Meyer and Gerhard N. Rostvold were commissioned by 
the Pasadena Public Library and the Pomona Public Library to conduct an 
actual marketing study of business and industry in the two commu^ties 
to determine what the actual information needs were, and how public 
libraries could better meet the needs and eructations of businessmen. 
The results of this market study were published in 1969 in a ^epo^t 
titled; Library and the Eoonomia Community: Informat^on Needs oj 

Business and Industry in Pasadena and Pomona, California, since it 
would be redundant to repeat the text of this report in any exten^d 
fashion, only the major findings are discussed in this chapter. The 
reade- is directed to the text of the original report with the assur- 
ance that he will find it rich in additional information and sugges- 
tions.^ This chapter is devoted to some of the findings of the study; 
the conclusions and recommendations on which the Demonstration Project 
was based are presented in the. third chapter of this report. 



A. 



PURPOSE OF THE MARKET SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 



The general objectives and methodology of the Meyer- Rostvold 
study is stated by Mr. Meyer in the preface and opening pages of the 
report; 

This study represents a market analysis of the business firms In 
the Pasadena and Pomona areas, with respect to their needs, habits, ^d 
desires concerning their acquisition and utilization of the infomnatlon 
they require In the course of their work. 

This study Is based upon the premise that intelligent and effec- 
tive llbi*ary planning can proceed only from a knowledge of the needs, 
habits and desires of the intended users of the service. It begins by 
asking local businessmen about their Information-gathering methods aM 
problems, their Internal and external sources of Information and their 
opinions about present and proposed services from the public library. 

By interviewing and sending questionnaires to businessmen In the 
local communities, uniquely valuable Information was elicited directly 
from those whom the expanded services are to serve. By Interviewing 
the directors of the major academic and special libraries of the same 
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conununltles, the problems and prospects of developing more effective 
Interllbrary cooperation to serve the needs of local businessmen were 
Identified and explored. By Interviewing the directors and department 
heads of the two city public libraries and the cooperative system of 
which they are members, and the Los Angeles Public Library (the re- 
search center for the region), the information was gleaned which could 
lead to more effective cooperation among different levels of the area's 
public library network.^ 

B. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY. 

The objectives of the study were succinctly listed by the authors 
in the introduction to the report; 

1, To perform a market analysis of the economic community's needs, 
habits, and desired concerning their acquisition and utilization 
of Information required In >thelr work. 

2. To develop the roles, obJ'jctlves, and functions most appropriate 
to the public library In expanding Its services to the economic 
community. 

3, To discover shortcomings and obstacles that exist In the services 
presently being provided by the public library, and to suggest 
remedies for them. 

4, To discover the most effective means to Improve communications be- 
tween the public library and the economic community. 

5. To Identify other library resources of value to the economic com- 
munity, and to develop ways and means of coordinating them In a 
cooperative effort for the benefit of all parties concerned. 

6. To establish the parameters of a subsequent two-year demonstration 
program for total library service to the economic community, based 
upon the foregoing analyses, and Including the cooperation of aca- 
demic and special libraries with the public libraries. 

7. To explore various means for obtaining continuing financial support 
from the members of the economic community who will be benefited by 
the expanded services, 

8, To suggest areas of Investigation which should be explored In future 
studies leading toward the long-range goal described above. ^ 

C. TECHNIQUES. 

To obtain the information needed, the study team used both field- 
tested interviews with businessmen and questionnaires circulated to a 
carefully selected list of personnel representing a structured sample 
of the economic communities of Pasadena and Pomona. The interviews 
were usually held with the person heading the firm or a particular 
subordinate selected because his position and work made him especially 
conversant with the compeuiy's need for and supply of information. 



Interviews were also held to provide data concerning the practi- 
cability of interlibrary cooperation among various types of libraries. 
The directors of the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries, along with 
selected staff members of each library, were interviewed in depth to 
supply still further information concerning the two institutions, their 
personnel, collections, and relevant services. 



D. THE ECONOMIC PROFILE OF THE COMMUNITIES. 

One of the unique aspects of this marketing study, and one which 
probably sets it apart from any others previously made, was the de- 
tailed economic profile made of each community by Dr. Rostvold. lu 
those profiled, each community was carefully described in terms of its 
historic importance as a commercial and marketing center. Current a a 
regarding employment, types of business and industrial activity, manu- 
facturing, etc., was presented. Finally, a list was made of f™ 
characteristic of the size and type found in each community. These 
were divided into four basic types, representative of the kinds o 
firms which accounted for the largest proportion of employment in the 
two areas. Subsequently, all data was correlated to this structure 
including the sample of firms interviewed and receiving quest^nnaires. 
This insured a fairly even and accurate sampling procedure, bind- 

ings of the report are largely presented in accordance with this ar- 
rangement. The four types of firms and their relative importance to 

the two communities were: 



1. Services. (1st m Pasadena, 2nd in Pomona) 

2. Trade. (2nd in Pasadena, 3rd in Pomona) 

3. Manufacturing. (3rd in Pasadena, 1st in Pomona) 

4. Financial. (4th in Pasadena, 6th in Pomona, excluding 
Government ) ^ 



E. THE SAMPLE. 

The nature of the total sample is presented in Table I-l- The 
composition of the sample and the over-all results evoked the follow 
ing statement from the authors of the study: 

The twenty-eight per cent response to the mailed questionnaire Is 
considered quite good for surveys of this nature, and the data pro- 
duced from them Is considered meaningful. When the number of employees 
Is considered, the sample Is seen to contain a r presentatlve of all 
sizes of firms In each of the areas studied. 

There are more firms represented In the sample from Service and 
Manufacturing than from the Financial and Trade Industries. This was 
partly Intentional because of the large number and divergent nature 
of firms In the first two Industries. It was also felt that those 
two categories would produce more Information for this study, because 
their known dependence on publications requires them to be more llbrary- 
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oriented and to have opinions about library operations that would more 
likely be based on recent experience. 5 

TABLE II-l 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE^ 



Pasadena 



Pomona 



Total 



Number of Firms 

Firms Interviewed 
Questionnaires mailed 
Questionnaires returned 
Percentage returned 

Sizes of Firms (number employees this location) 

Large (100 or more) 

Medlvim (11-99) 

Small (10 or fewer) 

Did not answer 

Types of Finns 

Financial 
Services 
Trade 

Manuf a c tur ing 

Ages of Firms (number years In this city) 

New (5 years or less) 

Old (6 years or more) 

Did not answer 

Total Firms Responding 



30 


40 


70 


■90 


91 


281 


52 


27 


79 


27^ 

ll 


30^ 


2858 


18 


18 


36 


34 


31 


65 


26 


18 


44 


4 


0 


4 


11 


4 


15 


43 


33 


76 


10 


7 


17 


18 


23 


41 


10 


12 


22 


67 


54 


121 


5 


1 


6 


82 


67 


149 



F. INFORMATION NEEDS AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

Before analyzing the relationship of the pviblic library to the 
economic community, the survey team attempted to establish the nature 
of the information needs of the economic community and its sources of 
supply. It was found that these could be divided between internal and 
external sources. The findings of this portion of the report are re 
produced here as Figure II-l. 

Of the eleven conclusions reached in this section of the study, 
perhaps the most important one is; 



FIGURE II- 1® 

INFORMATION NEEDS AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
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The public library should serve a cooi’dlnatlng function In using other 
libraries on behalf of the businessman, thereby eliminating much of the 
present necessity for him to make those time-consuming trips himself. 
Furthermore, the public library staff would be able to Improve the process 
considerably by employing Its expertise to do such things as: (a) use Its 
own Indexes to locate the desired material In Its own collection, (b) use 
Its existing arrangements to locate It In the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Library System, (c) use Its bibliographic tools, union lists, personnel 
Judgment, etc., to locate It In other libraries, (d) exploit the collec- 
tions of other libraries more effectively by more expert use of card cata- 
logs, or by gaining access to stacks that are closed to the general public, 
etc., (e) borrow the material, or obtain a photocopy, on behalf of the re- 
quester, which might Include material that would not be allowed to circu- 
late to the general public, and finally, (f) locate comparable material If 
the specifically-requested Item Is unavailable. The public library should 
be able to promise the businessman that he can actually get better and 
more complete service by contacting the public library first for his In- 
formation needs, and letting the public library take whatever steps may 
be necessary for him to get the required material. 7 

Since the recommendations in this section of the report tend to 
illustrate the general philosophy of the survey team, perhaps two or 
three additional items should be quoted here as examples of the more 
unique concepts involved. 

The public library should offer some assistance to those few firms 
whose Information collections are sizable but lacking the degree of 
retrieval effectiveness that the firm desires. Such services can be pro- 
vided by sending a qualified person from the public library's staff to 
visit the firm and make recommendations; or by contacting the local cha^ 
ter of the Special Libraries Association, who will ask Its Chapter Con- 
sultant to do the same thing, possibly for a fee; or by referring the 
matter to a private consultant In the field of special libraries or In- 
formation systems. 

The public library should serve a directory or guidance function 
In assisting firms to learn about and to contact the suppliers, poten- 
tial customers, competitors, government agencies and officials, con- 
sultants, laboratories, associations, and other Information sources 
that have been Identified as being Important to them. The time Is long 
past (If It ever really were here) when a librarian could Insist that 
the answer to a user's question must be found In the library's collec- 
tion or not at all. The "switchboard" function, putting Information 
seekers In touch with those who might have the answers. Is a necessary 
and valuable service that Is required by the complexity of today's 
society. 

The combination of limited Internal Information resources on the 
one hand, and limited manpower or expertise In Information-gathering 
on the other, points quite unmistakably to a vital function that the 
public library can and should serve for the well-being of Its commun- 
ity. It should take unto Itself the role of being the "company li- 
brary" for that great majority of firms that do not have special 
libraries of their own.^ 
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G. AWARENESS AND USE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BY THE 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 

Having established the needs and sources of information used 
most frequently by members of the Economic Community, the survey 
team next reviewed the role of the two public libraries as a source 
of business information. In addition to the data provided from 
interviews and questionnaires, the consultants utilized facts which 
had appeared in previous studies of the two libraries.^® The pri- 
mary findings of this segment of the report concerned the frequency 
of use and the purpose of use. This data is presented in Figures 
II-2 and II-3. 

This information and other facts revealed in this part of the 
study led the survey team to a nvunber of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Perhaps the most important and unique are these; 

The often-suspected lack of awareness of public library services 
and facilities on the part of the businessman was confirmed beyond 
question, and by the Intended users themselves. It was also shown 
that there Is a relationship between awareness and amoiint of use of 
the library. Therefore, an active public Information program to ac- 
quaint the members of the economic community with the potential use- 
fulness of the public library to their firms Is strongly recommended, 

It should Increase the use of the public library, thereby also in- 
creasing the health of the entire community and the return on the 
taxpayers ' Investment. 

The businessman's lack of awareness applies much more to the 
library's business services than to Its non-business functions, so 
the library must create a new Image of Itself In the businessman's 
mind. One means Is to take advantage of the fact that so many of 
them are already public library users, although for non-business 
purposes. Internal public Information devices such as displays, 
handouts, signs, posters, etc,, should be used to get the message 
across to the businessmen who are already In the library. By what- 
ever means, the businessman should be made Just as aware of the pub- 
lic library as a source of Inforiru^itlon for his firm as he Is of Its 
traditional non-business functions. 

In order to proV.de good service to the majority of firms In the 
area. It Is necessary to build up the resources at both the Pasadena 
and Pomona City Libraries, This will achieve the proximity that Is 
a major factor In the amount of use a library will receive. 

To provide the businessman with the style of service he really 
prizes, the public library will have to take on some of the appear- 
ance of a companj library. This Is not an easily-attained objective, 
and will require many changes In traditional pxibllc library opera- 
tions, Not only will the collection and the staff have to become 
larger and more business-oriented, but services will have to become 
more personalized, regulations will have to be more liberal and flex- 
ible, time-saving conveniences and procedures will have to be Intro- 
duced, and the boundaries of library service will be greatly ex- 
tended. 
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HOW OFTEN DO MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY USE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY? 
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WHAT DCES THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY USE THE LIBRARY FOR? 



49 ^ 



31 % 



lk% 





Marketing, Management, Statistical Data, Industrial Relations, Etc. 



Directories, Indexes, Journals, Etc. 



S Miscellaneous ; 



BackgroTind Reading, Speech Preparation, Etc. 



The "lack of awcireness" factor indicated in one of the above 
recommendations appeared to be constant, running through not 
the Meyer-Rostvold findings, but also the demonstration projec 
followed. This should not be surprising because it has been noted by 
many authorities, including George Bonn. In his report he stated; 



; The biggest problem , the one that came up time and time again. 

Is the wide-spread public awareness of library service In general; 
and especially on the part of business and Industry, the lack of 
knowledge, even disbelief, that the library can do anything for 
them at all. 

What has brought this situation about? Both the library and 
the business-industry community, I feel, are responsible for It. 

What can change It? Both the library and the business-industry 
conununlty can - and must. 

To provide some statistical notion of the degree in which the 
factor of "lack of awareness" actually exists, Meyer and Rostvold in- 
cluded this as a part of both the interview and questionnaire data. 
Recognizing that there might be some difference between the avowed 
self appraisal of aweireness and actual usage of the library, corre- 
lation of these two factors was made. This resulted in the follow- 
ing information shown in Table II-2. 
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TABLE 



CORRELATION OF AWARENESS FACTOR AND USE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 



Degree of Awareness of 
Public Library Services 
and Facilities 



Median Number of Times 
Public Library was 
used during Previous 
Year 



Very much aware 
Moderately aware 
Slightly aware . 
Unaware 



6 or more times 
. . 3 to 6 times 
. . 1 to 2 times 
. not this year 



A close study of Table II-3 indicates not only the relatively 
limited degree of awareness professed by members of the Economic Com- 
munity, but also clearly indicates that the degree of awareness varies 
considerably depending upon the type of enterprise involved. People 
employed in manufacturing and services seemed to possess a greater 
degree of awareness than did those concerned with finance and trade. 

It would seem that the fact that twenty-five per cent of the respond- 
ents admitted only a "slight awareness" while another sixteen per 
cent reported they were wholly unaware of public library services is 
cause for real concern if not downright alarm. 



TABLE 11-3^^ 

PUBLIC AWARENESS OF EXISTING SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
(In percentages) 





Location 




Tvoe of Industry 


Total 




Pasadena 


Pomona 


Financial 


Services 


Trade Manufacturers 




Very much aware 
Moderately aware 
Slightly aware 
Unaware 

Did not answer 


21jg 

40jg 

23^ 

15^ 

100% 


10% 

45^ 

27% 

18 % 

100% 


1% 

40jg 

20% 

7>7>% 

100% 


18 % 

k7% 

21% 

12% 

100% 


6% 20jg 

35^ 37^ 

35% ^9% 

2k% 15% 

0% ^ 

100% 100% 


18 % 

k2% 

25% 

18% 

_l^ 

100% 



Recognizing the self-admitted limited awareness of public librar- 
ies by businessmen, the surveyors provided opportunities for members 
of the Economic Community to indicate the means by which public li- 
braries might best improve their communications. As indicated in 
Figure II-4, direct mailing appeared to be by far the most desir^le 
from the standpoint of the potential consumer. However, personal con- 
tact and other methods were suggested with some frequency. 
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FIGURE 11-4^7 



SUGGESTED WAYS OP INCREASING AWARENESS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO MEMBERS OP THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 



Oj6 

Z\% 



20 % 40J6 60 % 




Mailings of various kinds. 




Direct personal contact. 



13^ 







Mass media. 



In-llbrary devices. 

1 



m% 100 ^ 



FIGURE 11-5^^ 

REASONS GIVEN FOR INFREQUENT USE OP PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY BUSINESSMEN 



0 % 

47^ 



21% 

I4j6 

1 % 

1 >% 

2% 



10 % 20 % 30 % 40 ^ 50 ^ 




Internal resources, home office, special libraries, personal 
direct Inquiry preferred. 



Public Library Collections 
Limitations: 



Insufficiently specialized, too weak, out of date, etc. 




Respondent Lacks Knowledge or Awareness of 
Public Library. 



5 Use of Public Library too time consuming or location 
Is Inconvenient. 



Library staff Insufficiently trained or lacks proper 
service attitude 

Use of library Is. Inconvenient, borrowing periods too short 
hours Inconvenient, parking Is difficult. 
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since there appears to be a strong correlation between awareness 
of library services and their use, the survey team attempted to deter' 
mine why members of the economic community made such little use of 
the public librciry. While the primary reason given was the adequacy 
of information supplied from other sources, a variety of additional 
responses provide ample room for concern and improvements. The find- 
ings on this subject are shown in Figure II-5. 

The next logical question was "How would the Economic Community 
like to see the public library improve its services?" Businessmen 
seemed to have very definite answers to this q[uery. They are summar- 
ized in Figure II-6 



FIGURE II- 6^9 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES SUGGESTED BY MEMBERS OP THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 




22 % 













More business-related or management books, better technical collection, 
more on economics and market research, L-rger document collection, more 
Journals, back files, patents, dlrecto..‘les, etc. 



Publicize Activities: 
Special displays, programs, mailings, etc. 



Expand Reference Services: 



Obtain material from other sources, continue telephone reference, per- 
form literature searches, scan and route appropriate material of 
Interest. 



Add Special Services: 



Accept telephone orders. Provide mall and direct van delivery. 



:Nlscellaneous: 



Borrower's cards for firms. Inexpensive photocopying service. 



When provided the opportunity to "brainsto^" ways in 
lic libraries might enhance their services to the Economic Community, 
a number of specialized services, not unexpectedly associated wit^ 
special libraries, were cited. 20 For instance, there appears ^ be a 
definite need for enlarging staff to include those 

backgrounds , interested and trained to give a high level of service 
to the Economic Community. Some of the long-standing library 
tions relating to and resteicting the use of P 

periods, borrower qualifications, hours of operation, eta., should be 
modified. The businessman wants the library to be an attractive n 
convenient place in which to seek and secure information. 

Those who already make some use of reference services seem ap- 
preciative, but also were fairly unanimous in requesting t*at ref er 
ence services be Improved with greater emphasis upon 
the businessman to utilize materials procured by the public l^^V 
from other sources. Businessmen would like public l^rmies P 
form some of the services considered basic to special libraries, such 
Ts uSature searches, scanning and routing of materials pertinent 
to the interests of the particular firm, provide mail^or door-to-d^r 
delivery service of library materials, issue borrower s car s 
panies rather than, or in addition to, individuals, and provide free 
or inexpensive photocopying service. Above all, busxnessmen emph 
sized the importance of public libraries increasing their ^ ^ 

wide range of communications techniques and public infomation activ 
ities to improve the awareness of library services to the Economic 

Community . 

H. SPEED OF REFERENCE RESPONSE. 

One of the more frequently discussed aspects of library service 
to business, namely speed of response, was isolated by 
ers for special study. While there is no doubt that one 
acteristics of service to the Economic Community is the need for 
prompt response , the universality of such a requir^ent is not en- 
tirely substantiated - assuming that "promptness" is fibred in min- 
utes or hours at the most. The study team discovered tiat while 
thirty-two percent of those questioned did want the informatiai w 
in "a few hours" another twenty- six percent were satisfied witn a 
twenty-four hour response. Thirty-two percent considered a space of 
two to three days tolerable while ten percent indicated they OOTld 
^eS a delay of as much as a week. While instantaneous service is 
not ^ways demanded, there is no doubt but what 

iate rapid response to their needs. On the otter hand, they ap^^ 
to realize that some time is required to provide adequate and 

able answers . 

This reaction on the speed of service varied consid^ttly, de- 
pending upon the type of business involved, as shown in Figure II 7. 
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FIGURE II -7 
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SPEED OF SERVICE REQUIRED BY VARIOUS TYPES OF FIRMS 
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I. STRENGTHENING LIBRARY BOOK COLLECTIONS 

In viaw of the frequency with which the inadequacy of public li- 
brary book collections was cited, the survey team attempted to elicit 
from members of the Economic Community their ideas for strengthening 
these collections. As might be expected, a wide range of materials is 
desired. However, as shown in Table II-4, the kinds of materials 
needed vary widely from one type of firm to another. For instance, 
economic statistics are of far greater importance to those engaged in 
financial institutions than to manufacturers. On the other hand, 
books on science and technology, found to be of prime interest to 
manufacturing personnel, rated zero with men of financel Suprisingly, 
materials on management were more than three times as important to 
those employed in trade than those engaged in services. A study of 
the data in this table shows the importance of the librarian knowing 
the composition of his particular Economic Community. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



TABLE 11-422 



TYPES OF MATERIALS THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY WOULD LIKE THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY TO STOCK IN GREATER QUANTITY 



Ti'pe of Material 



Economic Statistics 

Directories 

Books on Management 

Books on Science and Technology 



Type of Industry 

Financial Services Trade 
(Percentage of response) 

9 % 11 ^ 

12 10 16 

12 7 19 

0 8 3 



Journals on Management 9 

Trade Journals 9 

Journals on Science and Technology 0 

Legal and tax looseleaf services 5 



7 

7 

8 
8 



7 
4 

3 

8 



Handbooks and tables 
Government documents 
Abstracting and indexing tools 
Standards 



5 4 7 

5 6 3 

3 6 4 

0 5 3 



Specifications 
Trade Catalogs 
Records and Films 
Patents 



0 

0 

3 

0 



4 

4 

5 
1 



4 

0 

3 

0 



Other (reports, microfilm, maps, etc.) 



1 



lOOjt loojj 100^ 



Mfg. 



6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
2 
5 

4 

lOOjC 
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Besides these specific reconunendations , members 
Community had some general comments to make regarding 
adequacies of public library collections. For 

man complains that the public library collection _ 

specialized, generally weak, lacks current information in his 
cular fields of interest, has inadequate collections m ° 

science and technology, and possesses few Government Publications. 

While each library must, of course, assess the ^2qe 

criticism in the instance of its own collections, several facts ^erge 
to support the contention that collection inadequacy is one of the 
major reasons why members of the Economic Community fail 
libraries for business-oriented purposes. For one 
Figure II-6, improvement of the collections was the most ^ 
cited "suggestion for improvement." It was also discovered that tee 
primary rLson given by businessmen for using academic 
Varies was the existence of special collections in 
It would seem, therefore, that those who are interested 
their services to the Econondc Community must take the criticism 

collections very seriously. 

However, while recognizing the over-all validity of the ^^iticism 
of public library collections, the authors of the report also present 
£or regaining perspective and a certain amount of restrarnt: 

As With many aspects of declslon-maklng In library planning that 
is based on a user study, one must guard against th» „ 

make automatic decisions based purely on a kind of popularity contest. 

It could well be that more attention should be paid to some J"® 
less-frequently named types of publications. If ^hey are essential 
to a portion of the economic community and are more difficult to ob- 
tain than some of the frequently-named ones. For example. It is under- 
standable that none of the Financial or Trade firms would 
patents as being Important to them, so patents receive a relatively 
low over-all score on the chart, which may not be reflective of the 
actual need or availability. One way to avoid placing too much em- 
phasis on the over-all statistics would be to emphasize those t^es 
of publications that are named most frequently by each type of Indus- 
try. Another fine way Is to consult responsible and representative 
usors for tliolr rcconioondfitlons# 

It is obvious that the economic community as a whole desires a 
wide range of types of materials for Its needs, but It Is Important 
to note the particular preferences of each type of Indust^ as well. 
Manufacturers and Services appear to want a wider range of materials 
than do the Financial and Trade firms, reflecting the greater diver- 
sity of firms in those categories. There are also many differences 
in the relative desires for specific types of material. Books on 
science and technology, for example, appear to be of 
tance to Manufacturers, Importance to Services, little i^or- 

tance to Trade firms, and no importance to Financial firms. 

( see Table II-4) 
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J. RETENTION OF JOURNALS 

As a special aspect of collection development, the authors ex- 
plored the question of journal retention* Several patterns were 
found in the response. Trade firms appeeured to have the least need 
for reference to older journals, while individuals engaged in ser- 
vices and manufacturing seemed to have the greatest requirement for 
baeJefiles. This need, for whatever reason, appeared to have a defin- 
ite correlation with the size of the firm; the large companies, as 
ingasured by the number of employees, indicated a more frequent desire 
for longer backfiles. Again, however, the authors advised caution in 
the use of this data for planning purposes; There ia always the 
danger, however, of trying to keep too many things for too long a 
period of time, thereby lasting staff and space resources which could 
be better used in other ways,^ 

Table II -5 presents the reactions of businessmen to questions re 
lating to the length of time public libraries should retain backfiles 
of periodicals and journals 



TABLE 11-526 



RETENTION PERIODS DESIRED FOR JOURNALS 
(In percentages) 

Type of Industry 







Financial Services 


Trade 


Manufacturing 


Keep 


current year only 


40jJ 




80 ^( 


19J^ 


Keep 


past five years 


40 


37 


20 


44 


Keep 


past ten years 


10 


23 


0 


16 


Keep 


more than ten years 


10 


23 


0 
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lOOJ^ 


100)( 


lOOJ^ 


looji 


K. 


THE NEED FOR FOREIGN 


INFORMATION. 









One of the specific areas in which there appears to be a possible 
gap between the need and supply of information concerns facts about 
the rest of the world. This includes everything from directory in- 
formation to marketing data, technical and research information, gen- 
eral background materials concerning history and politics, and legal, 
tax and customs regulations. Sales representatives also require 9 n- 
eral travel information and such specifics as foreign exchange rates. 
The financial community, of course, is also concerned witlk information 
relevant to investments. The areas for which information is needed is 
sunanarized in Table II-6. While nearly twenty-five percent of the re- 
spondents indicated a need ‘for information of the kind just described. 



The conclusions and recommendations of Meyer and Rostvold are 
presented in the following chapter. 



FOOTNOTES 
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^Copies may be available through the Pasadena Public Library rr borrowed via 
ln,terllbrary loan from the California State Library. 
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CHAPTER III 



TOWARD MORE MEANINGFUL LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY: 
THE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF MEYER AND ROSTVOLD 



Based on the findings of their studies, the consultants, Robert 
Mever and Gerhard Rostvold, produced numerous conclusions and recom- 
mendations. While these are scattered throughout their study and some 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter of this repor^ the major 
conclusions and recommendations are noted at this point. These con- 
clusions and reconunendations represent both their deductions from the 
survey of businessmen and their own convictions. 

A. OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON THE PRIMARY 

RESPONSE OF BUSINESSMEN. 

The authors made a number of observations and recommendations 
based upon what might be called the prim^ reactions of 
as indicated during interviews and questionnaire results. Some of e e 
deal with broad areas while others are more specific. Among the most 

pertinent were these: 

The library and Its board should re-examine their objectives to 
see whether a sufficient proportion of library resources going Into 
service to the economic community. When the Importance of this service 
to the entire conununlty Is realized, It may be appropriate to increase 
Its support, even at the expense of reducing some less vital services 
to other segments of the community* 

The Intended users of the expanded services expressed their desires 
first, for an Improved collection; second, for a public Information pro- 
gram to inform them of what the library has that might be of assistance 
to them; and third, a variety of special services tc help them exploit 
those resources mast effectively. It Is axiomatic that If we wish o 
serve this audleneie, we should give top priority to those features In 

our planning. 

Whatever the library can do to remove unnecessary obstacles and 
make It easier for the businessman to use Its services will be rewarded 
not only by gratitude but also by Increased use and Increased support. 

The public library should, therefore, plan seriously for such things as 
obtaining material from other libraries and Information 
half of the requester, performing literature searches, Instltutl^ a 
scanning or current awareness service, providing for mall or delivery 
service 11 requested, and Issuing borrowers* cards to non-resident em- 
ployees of local business firms. There undoubtedly were valid reasons 
why these things could not .be done In the past, but those reasons 
should not be allowed to rule out these services In the present or 
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future. The thinking should focus not on whether these services should 
be provided, but on how best to provide than. 

In particular, the availability of telephone services should be ex- 
panded and publicized. This would Include adding an ordering service 
by telephone, as well as the usual provision of reference services. In- 
creased telephone usage would also have some by-product advantages to 
the library, such as reducing the crowding In the reading rooms and at 
the photocopiers, easing the parking difficulties by eliminating some 
need to visit the library In person, etc. 

Journal retention should be one of the primary facets of public 
library service to the economic community, because Individual firms have 
neither the space nor the staff to provide It for themselves, although 
most of them feel a need for It. Retention should be on a selective 
basis, however, using reliable advice from experienced users In order 
to make the best use of the available space and funds. 

By far the most frequently requested type of public information 
activity was direct mailings. A full-scale effort to provide regular 
mailings of various kinds should be a central part of this program. In 
particular, the bulletins that the Los Angeles Public Library prepares 
should be examined as possible models for Pasadena and Pomona, as they 
are very well done and appreciated by their recipients. 

Direct personal contacts, the use of mass media of communication, 
and Internal devices were also suggested as Important vehicles of pub- 
lic information. The public lnfor>r\‘itlon program should utilize all 
these avenues In the effort to Increase awareness and use of the ex- 
panded services.^ 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON WHAT THE BUSINESSMAN DOES 
AND DOES NOT LIKE ABOUT PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

in an attempt to gain an over-all evaluation of the public li- 
brary by businessmen, the surveyors asked that the resi>ondents name 
some of the things they liked about the public library. A total of 
129 such attributes were identified. The authors of the survey sum- 
marized the replies in these words: 

The most frequently named attributes of the public library. In 
the eyes of Its business users, are In those areas that are the most 
visible to the user. They are the points of direct contact with the 
public, namely the staff and the physical facilities. The quality 
of the collection was In third place, and considerably behind the 
first two attributes. Inasmuch as weaknesses In the collection were 
frequently cited as a reason the public library Isn't used more often 
for business purposes . , , It Is not very surprising that there were 
only; a few respondents who singled out the collection for praise. 

But the quality of the collection is not enough by Itself. If 
we wish to attract more members of the economic community Into the 
library we must also provide such basic elements as a friendly and 
competent staff, attractive furnishings and facilities, and an atmos- 
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phere that Is pleasant and conducive to their utilization. The librar- 
ies surveyed In this study can take Justifiable pride In the attributes 
that were all volunteered by the users. 



Another measure of user approval was obtained , , . when two-thirds 
of the respondents did not name anything they disliked about the public 
library when asked to do so .2 



When asked to identify those things which they did not like 
about the public library, only one- third of the respondents offered 
specific criticism. Some could merely repeat the reasons they had 
given earlier for not using the public library. A total of ninety- 
nine criticisms were elicited. The authors summarized these as 
follows : 



AS in the discussion of attributes of the library In the preceding 
section, the Importance of physical facilities and staff attitudes Is 
evident. It Is also of Interest to note that the availability of the 
collection, as well as Its quality. Is a sensitive matter to the busi- 
nessman user. He wants to be able to browse the shelves himself, so 
the Internal arrangements must be simple and easily understood, and there 
should be a minimum of locked oases, special locations of materials, etc. 
In addition, he Is disappointed and discouraged when he locates a book 
he wants In the card catalog and then finds that na copies are on the 
shelf. An expensive but necessary feature of service to the economic 
community Is the provision of multiple copies of the good books, so 
one Is available when needed# 

It should also be pointed out that there Is often more than one 
way to alleviate some of these problems. For example, when consider- 
ing the complaint about parking facilities, we should not merely con- 
fine our thinking to trying to provide more parking space, though 
naturally that Is the most obvious solution. We should also consider 
ways to reduce the necessity for the user to have to come to the li- 
brary In the first place. Such devices as publicizing the telephone 
reference services, providing mall and delivery sei^lces, and accept- 
ing orders for publications or photocopies by telephone, would all 
tend to reduce the need for parking facilities. 5 

The attributes emd points of criticism noted by the members of 
the Economic Community served to open several major areas for dis- 
cussion by the survey team. The weight of their own judgment sup- 
ported by the assessments of other authorities in turn gave rise to 
a number of conclusions euid recommendations; 

In giving primary attention to building up the collections and 
staff, and publicizing their availability, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the most visible points of contact with the users are 
still very basic Ingredients to their satisfaction. It Is Important 
to continue to provide attractive and easlly-used facilities, a good 
"atmosphere," and a helpful staff. Members of the Economic CommuMty 
are human, after all, and appreciate the same fundamentals of good 
service as anyone elie. 
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To assist not only with book selection, but with many other matters 
of policy and practice, It Is recoirur.ended that a Liaison Advisory Com- 
mittee be established In each of the two cities. It would be composed 
of local businessmen and would have the function of representing the 
economic community to the library and vice versa. It would thus help 
the public library to frame Its program and actions In accordance with 
the real needs of the Intended users, and In turn could assist In ex- 
plaining library programs and policies to area businessmen. Many useful 
suggestions on such topics as the public Information program, special 
services that are desired, techniques for handling small service charges, 
etc., were obtained from Interviewees Just In the course of this survey. 

To avoid unnecessary duplication of materials. It Is recommended 
that the Pasadena library concentrate on serving the financial, retail 
trade, and service sectors, and that Pomona focus Its attention on the 
Industrial and manufacturing sector. Although each collection will 
thus be tailored somewhat to the major Interests of Its own economic 
community, their materials will be available to all other members of 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. 

c. ASSESSING THE POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FROM THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 

One of the objectives of the Meyer-Rostvold survey was to ex- 
plore the possibilities of securing financial support from the Economic 
Community for an improved level of public library service to business- 
men. Because of the traditional concept of "free" public library ser- 
vice to all, the idea of requiring one segment of the library's public 
to pay an additional sum may seem contrary to historic principles. On 
the other hand, there are those who feel that at least some of the 
special services desired by businessmen go far beyond the normal range 
of services supplied to the general public such as; extensive litera- 
ture searches, maintenance of expensive collections of highly special- 
ized materials, office pick-up and delivery, etc. Without attempting 
to justify either of these points of view, the survey team sought to 
determine what kinds of direct support might be forthcoming from the 
Economic Community. The survey team recognized that there are other 
kinds of support besides direct fees which might serve in lieu of cash 
contributions : 

Each respondent In this survey was asked a series of questions 
dealing with various methods of supporting special services to busi- 
ness and Industry, in the event that funds In excess of ordinary li- 
brary Income from tax revenues will be required. Five methods of 
support were presented to the respondent In ascending order of expense 
to his company, and a sixth (somewhat laiusual) non-monetary method was 
added at the end of the list. ... 

The findings indicate that about three-quarters of the firms would 
be willing to donate their surplus magazines, two-thirds to receive 
reference calls for Information, one-half to pay fees or transaction 
charges for Individual services, one-third to subscribe to library 
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bulletins and to pay annual membership fees, and one-tenth to make 
outright grants or gifts to support the library services to the eco- 



An evaluation of these responses led the survey team to the follow 
ing conclusions and recoininendations : 

As pointed out In the Immediately preceding pages of this chap- 
ter, the members of the economic community are willing to provide 
support of various kinds to the public library In order to achieve 
the kinds and levels of service that are desired. Distinctions must 
be made between the kinds of support that should be sought during the 
two-year demonstration period and those that should wait for Imple- 
mentation until the newly expanded services have been properly pub- 
licized and have proven their value to the economic community. 

Also, from the beginning of the demonstration program, a regu- 
lar monthly news bulletin should be prepared and distributed to 
local business firms, and nominal transaction charges should be 
assessed for tangible and expected Items only. The possibilities 
of charging a subscription fee for the bulletin and of extending 
the transaction charges to less tangible Information services 
should be studied during the demonstration period but not Insti- 
tuted during that period. 

The possibilities of offering a package of Inrormatlon services 
on a membership fee basis, and of soliciting outright grants or 
gifts In support of the services, should te studied thoroughly d\ir- 
Ing the demonstration period but should not be Instituted until the 
services have proved their value to a la“*ge segment of the economic 
community.^ 

D. ESTABLISHING COOPERATION WITH ACADEMIC AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. 



The survey team also investigated a rather different area of 
concern, namely the possibility of establishing cooperative rela- 
tionships with academic and special librarxes to provide tte xn- 
depth collections which an improved level of service to the Econo- 
mic Community appeared to require. The Pasadena and Ponona ^eas 
contain, and are surrounded by, a substantial group of both aca- 
demic and special libraries. Through a structured cooperation, xt 
seemed that the goal of "Total Library Service" to Ewn^c 
commnity might be reached. By 

the various institutions the survey team explored the possibxlxties 
of interlibrary cooperation and the benefits which might accrue to 
all concerned. There appeared to be a general ® 

part of librarians in the academic and special libraries. However, 
the limited accessibility of these non-public libraries was noted, 
each library acknowledging a prime responsibility for providxng ser- 
vice to its own clientele befpre giving service to the general 
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public. The limitations of space and staff were also given as 
reasons why both academic and special libraries preferred to make 
their resources available through library™ to* library channels 
rather than directly to individuals. The librarians were parti- 
cularly explicit in suggesting how public libraries might improve 
their services to the business community: 

1, Collections. 



a. Strengthen the public library's collections above all. 

b. Add special collections, 3uch as patents, military specifi- 

cations, standards, trade catalogs. Journals used Infre- 
quently by Individual companies but often by the economic 
comiminlty as a whole. 

c. Maintain a collection of Infonnatlon on all companies In 

the local area, for potential markets. 

d. Improve the collection of government documents. 

e. Have circulating copies of non-clrculatlng materials. 

2. Services . 

a. Use o'iher libraries on behalf of the requester; don't re- 

fer the requester to another library. 

b. Provide services which reduce the need to visit the library 

In person, such as telephone ordering, mailing, and de- 
livery services. 

c. Provide a Journal-locator service, based on collected union 

lists of holdings, telling who has Just what Journals, and 
make the information available by telephone. 

d. Provide a borrower's card that can be used by any employee 

of a company, not limited to the residents of the city. 

e. Eliminate the red tape of collecting small charges; provide 

copies free of charge If possible. 

3. Staffing . 

a. Increase reference staff so as to provide more personalized 

services to Individuals. 

b. Be sure staff is service-oriented, with friendly, helpful 

attitudes. j 

4. Role of the Public Library . 

a. Pill the gap left by the academic libraries' reduction of ser- 

vices to business, as exemplified by UCIA's discontinuance 
of interllbrary loans to special libraries. 

b. Cater to the smaller firms, thereby cmnplementlng Cal Tech's 

services to larger firms. 7 

E. THE RESOURCES OF THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
COM^RCIAL INFORMATION SERVICES. 

In addition to the academic 2md special libraries in the 
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area, the surveyors also explored measures of cooperation with the Los 
Angeles Public Library and several of the coxanercial organizations in 
the area which offer information services to business. Again the staff 
at the Los Angelas Public Library voiced its desire to cooperate fully 
offering the possibility of establishing a clearing-house kind of oper- 
ation which would serve as a central referral office. Other suggestions 
for assisting smaller libraries were also made, including the use of 
the library's collections by the staff members of other libraries on 
behalf of business patrons. 



Two of the several coitmercial information services were contacted. 
Both hold unique collections of documents, specifications, standards, 
etc., in demand by the Economic Community . It appeared to the survey 
team that: 



Inasmuch as these two conmerclal sources have extensive collections 
designed to fill many of the needs of business and Industry, am since 
they emphasize the kinds of speedy and convenient services ttat are 
highly prized by the business community. It Is ImporUnt that the ^b- 
11c libraries of the area Include them In their planning. In the first 
place, they can well be a source of material for the public library In 
Its endeavors to provide quick service to Its local business firms. If 
the amount of ordering by the public library were , 

discount prices might be available. Secondly, It may be more beneficial 
to cooperate with these commercial sources than to compete with then 
necessarlly by duplicating their collections and services. Investigation 
might reveal tlat the public library could taje advantage of these com- 
mercial services which are already available. 



The survey team found support in their investigation of possible 
areas of cooperation between these various agencies. Their conclu- 
sions and reconmendations include the following: 



The public library should take on the role of being the first 
point of contact for the businessman who does not have his own spec- 
ial library but <mo needs some Information. It will then be up to 
the public library to obtain the Information from whatever sources 
need to be tapped, and this will often Include the use of other llbrar 
Ses In the area on behalf of the requester. 



Investigation of the possible role of the public library as the co- 
ordinator of local library facilities should be pursued. Both the busi- 
ness firms and the area libraries that were contacted In this survey 
were quite receptive to the Idea. In order to progress from cooperation 
to coordination, some agency must be willing to serve as the coordinator, 
and It was generally agreed that this function would be quite logical 
and fitting for the public library to assume, perhaps because It Is re- 
sponsible to serve the general public and not the relatively wm-def^ed 
clienteles that are typical of the other kinds of libraries. JOje ^ Ic 
library could thus provide the Initiative and the responsibility that 
could make true Interllbrary coordination a reality that would benefl 
evenrone. 
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A corjnittep of cooperating librarians should be established, ^Ich 
would Include tho directors of the public, acadenlc, and special 11« 
brarles of the area, as the group which would develop policies and pro- 
cedures for Increased cooperation and coordination# The group s ou 
Include representatives of the Los Angeles Public Library and of var- 
ious coranerclal docunentatlon services as well, since they too 
have much to contribute and nuch co gain from the coiamlttee's efforts. 

The committee could have as Its prlnary objective the seeking of agree- 
nents on the clientele, collections, and services to be offered by each 
participating library. Although each r.enber of the cocaalttee ^Id 
feel a primary responsibility to his own clientele, he would also real- 
ize that by cooperation he will be enabled to provide even better ser- 
vice to that clientele. 

Sone specific activities that the cocsslttee could Initiate would 
Include a mutual exchange of acquisitions lists, holdings lists, ard 
union lists, and arranging for tours, neetlngs, and perhaps temporary 
exchanges between the staffs of the various libraries.^ 

However, sooie skepticism concerning the realities of interlibrary 
cooperation was also expressed by the survey respondents. Since it 
appears that the public library must lead the way in whatever cooper- 
ative arrangements may be planned* the authors cautioned: 

Although all librarians surveyed were anxious to cooperate with 
one another, there was present a certain air of skepticism that per- 
haps this effort too would meet the fate of earlier attempts at en- 
larging Interllbrary cooperation. The public library must be able to 
regenerate the enthusiasm and confidence In the project that are re- 
quired If it is to be successful.^ 

E. GUIDELINES FOR THE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

The final assignment handed the stirvey te<im was the provision of 
guidelines for the demonstration program for which additional Library 
Service anc Construction Act, Title I, funds were to be requested 
from the California State Library. The authors reccmmended a demon- 
stration program be conducted to show the yublic library can oper- 

ate as the primary point of contact between the ^oncmM Cormunity and 
the information resources held by all types of librojnes related 
agencies in the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. " 

Special objectives included (1) achieving cooperative arrange- 
ments with other types of libraries and resources, (2) developing and 
enriching the existing services and collections, particularly in the 
Pasadena and Pomora Libraries so that they can serve as strong subject 
specialty libreuries for all members of the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Library System, (3) through the use of an intensified public informa- 
tion program, attempt to increase the awareness of businessmen to the 
public library's special services, and (4) test varicws methods for 
providing faster service including the use of telefacsimile and local 
messenger delivery service. 
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It was proposed by the survey team that the demonstration program 
should utilize the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System's headq^- 
ters as its focal point, including use of the System s telet^ 
delivery services. It was reconmended that the Pasadena Public L ^y 
concentrate on the financial reUil trade, and 
Economic Community while the Pomona Public Library wwld give 
to the industrial and manufacturing segments - this division conform- 
ing to the profiles of the two coomunities. 

To carry out the two-year program the survey team 
get covering all aspects of the demonstration. This 
dition of nine staff members, three of which were to be att^h^ to 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System's Headquarters ^fice a^ 
three allocated to each of the libraries. Headquarters s^f 
include: a Project Director, a Public Information Specialist, ^d a 
messenger. PaLdena and Pomona were each to add a Project C^inatOT, 
a refSence librarian, and a library technician. The proposed annual 
budget for the Demonstration Project was given as follows: 



Personnel 

Materials 

Operating 

Equipment 

Total Bxidget 



$ 91,200 
37,000 
21,200 
4,800 
1,200 
$154,300 
150,700 



(first year) 
(second year) 
(first year) 
(second year) 



F. CONCLUDING RECO^WENDATIONS . 

In their final summary, the survey team noted that many of tlw 
findings and tecosaendations repeat those which J*” 
before by others experienced in this field. Rather than poin^ to 
novel recol-«ndations, the authors indicate that the contribution 
made by their study lay in other directions: 

1. The recoBBaendatlons are based on an objective aarket araljr- 

sls study of the users theaselves. and less on subjective recollections 
or iapresslons of Individual librarians, no matter how correct 

those individuals may be. The conclusions now have the addltloml 
weight of evidence behind them, and therefore should be accept^ more 
really by those Who make pollc, -clslons which affect the libraries 

of our conominities. 

2. The survey results should be especially applicable to the lo- 
callties surveyed. Althougii many of the findings might 

to other areas as well, each coomunlty should perform s«e kind of mr- 
ket survey of its own as the basis for planning (and later evaluating) 

Its library service. 



3. 



The suggested role of the public library to function as a gompany 
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library for the economic comcmnlty, particularly for the great majority 
of small and vedlum sized fires who have little or no Internal Ir forma- 
tion resources of their own, can be a fundamental guideline for fubllc 
library planning. In Its serving as the primary point of contact be- 
tween the businessman and the world of Information, the library can re- 
lieve the businessman of the fruitless searching, wondering abou';, and 
usually doing without the Information he needs, and the economic well- 
being of the entire community should be correspondingly enlanced. The 
public library can also be the motivating, coordinating, and continuing 
force that will unite all the area's libraries to work more closely to- 
gether toward the pursuit of the coesaon gor'd, * 

Thus the stage was set for the demonstration program. The steps 
which followed are traced in the succeeding chapters. This somewhat 
lengthy review of the report seemed warranted due to both the nature 
of the findings and recommendations and its use as the basis of the 
pilot project. Readers of this report are urged to read the original 
study for themselves since space does not allow mention of many of 
the findings, conclusions, and recommendations made therein. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FROM RECOMMENDATION TO DEMONSTRATION - A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 



The reconinendations for a d» aonstration project were clearly f though 
broadly stated in the Meyer-Rostvold report received by the librarians 
of the Pasadena and Pooiona Public Libraries in the spring of 1969. The 
need to convert this recooanended program into a feasible demonstration 
project suitable for submission to the California State Library for con~ 
sideration as an LSCA funded project required an intensive period of 
review and discussion. Key staff members as vrell as the two adminis- 
trators proceeded to analyze both the findings of the Meyer “Rostvold 
survey and the reconinendations. It was apparent that the suggested pro- 
gram was an ambitious one requiring resources and staff beyond that 
existing in either library. However, the existing personnel, collec- 
tions, services, policies, procedures, and staff attitudes were viewed 
as strong determinants in both the ultimate design of the project and 
its potential for success. 

Similarly, since the Meyer-Rostvold reconinendations included the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, and particularly its head- 
quarters , as an essential partner , the strength of MCLS had to be con- 
sidered. Inasmuch as the demonstration project request was to be in 
the name of the two libraries rather than the System, there was some 
concern as to the resulting relationships and the degree to which the 
two libraries, though members of the System, might iiq>ose an additional 
workload on the System as a whole and the headquarters in particular. 

By coincidence, the Librarian of the Pasadena Public Library was (and 
is) the official fiscal officer of the MCLS, while the Librarian of the 
Pomona Public Library was serving as Chairman of the System for the 
year 1969. Through their official positions each had a special re- 
sponsibility for, and knowledge of. System affairs on which to base 
their judgments. 

Since the demonstration program was developed out of this back- 
groxind, it seems pertinent to provide the reader with a brief state- 
ment describing the cities of Pasadena and Pomona, their libraries and 
the MCLS, as they found themselves in 1969. 1t»ese sketches provide a 
backdrop necessary for understanding the planning, operation, and ulti- 
mate achievements of the demonstration program. 

A. PASADENA AND THE PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

One of the oldest and best known cities in California, Pasadena 
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has lony been recognized as a center for education, cuJture and fine 
residences. It has served as a strong retail shopping center and the 
headquarters for many concerns. While other neighboring cities were 
doubling and redoubling their populations in the two decades between 
1950 and 1970, population growth in Pasadena was restrained to a rela- 
tively modest twenty percent, moving from 104,000 to about 125,000. 
Pasadena's present and future economic situation was viewed by Meyer 
and Rostvold as follows: 

The employn'^nt base of the Pasadena cowsunlty labor narket Is 
currently In the neighborhood of 10**, 000 Jobs. The service Indus* 
tries account for nearly one-third of the city's total employiaent. 

Wholesale and retail trade rank In second place, providing one-fourth 
of total eoploynent. Manufacturing lines of activity rank third In 
Inportance, accounting for seventeen percent of the employment base 
of the community. 

Like Potaona, the city of Pasadena has excellent railroad service, 
and within five years freeway access to the clcy will be greatly 
Improved. Pasadena's future Industrial growth will be seriously Im- 
peded by the fact that only six acres of vacant Industrial land are 
available to acconsnodate future development. In this sense, Pasa- 
dena has reached a stage of maturity as far as Industrial develop- 
ment Is concerned. 

Pasadena has thirty-five manufacturing firms employing 100 or 
more persons. Pour manufacturing firms and three non-manufacturing 
enterprises each employ more than 1,000 persons. 

It Is reasonable to assume that the primary economic functions 
of the city In the future will be concentrated In the services, re- 
tail trade, and finance fields. There Is little to suggest by way 
of an upsurge In manufacturing emploirment In the near future. The 
cultural functions of the coranunlty will undoubtedly expand In the 
years ahead. ^ 

Founded in 1882, the Pasadena Public Library has had a distin- 
guished history of service to its comoninity. In 1969 the library 
maintained a collection of more than 430,000 volumes with service pro- 
vided through the central library and eight conveniently located 
neighborhood branches. The present building, completed in 1927, was 
expanded by the addition of two wings finished in 1969. A portion of 
the new area was to be utilized as the headquarters for MCLS. This 
addition also made it possible to reorganize the collections provid- 
ing the space necessary for the conten$>lated Business— Industry Div- 
ision. 

At the time the Meyer-Rostvold study was made, the Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library did not provide a separate and identified service to mem- 
bers of the Economic Conmunity. It was assumed that their need for 
circulating materials was being supplied by the Readers Services 
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Division and pertinent questions were ans%#ered by staff in the R^- 
erence Division. According to Mrs. Sophia White, who was employed 
to direct the Demonstration Project in the Pasadena Public L^rary, 
essential resources such as directories, services and specializ^ 
journals, both current and backfiles, were in short supply and 1^ 
ited to such basic tools as Moody* b. Standard and Poor e. Dun and 
Bradatreet, etc. While the library was conscious of the 
growth which had made Pasadena a center for researeh , 

in scientific and technical fields, only a limited amount of mater 
had been purchased. In part, this was due to an inform^ ^rangement 
%#hereby individuals with specialized needs were ®J^®®^*J®^®' 

often to the California Institute of Technology. In addition to the 
lack of materials, little effort had been made prior to the Demon- 
stration Project to publicize the availability of 

nent to the needs of business and '.ndustry. Mrs. White described the 
pattern of service to the economic coommnity as she found it upon ar- 
rival in these %#ordss 

Patrons, therefore, were usually directed by 
flc book titles and the burden of finding answers was often left to 
and t«hnologlst. Onfa«lll.rlt, ^ 

technical sutjccta vaa probably vhe strongest prohlbltl^ 
supplying the Infomatlon needed. Since service was limited, the to 
pressl on gained by the reference staff was that the economic comm^- 
ity didn't require the servlces^of the pujllc library; consequently, 
ocher needs were more pressing. 

Before a project of the type reconmended by Meyer ^ Rostvold 
could be attempted, it seemed imperative to bring togetl^ the exist- 
ing resources and make substantial additions to them, ^is, plus the 
need for recruiting staff with appropriate expertise aM o^anizing 
an effective service unit to set the immediate priorities for 
Demonstration Project. Recognition was also given to the necessity 
for reversing the prior pattern of limited se^ice by creati^ ^ 
awareness of resources and establishing confidence in the ^ility of 
the library to supply information sufficient in scope and ep 
satisfy the needs of businessmen. The unavoidable requ-^eren^or 
concentratirgg most of the initial effort in what might ^ ^ee^ in- 
ternal preparation in Pasadena effected the degree to ®^®^ 

more experimental programs cculd be introduced during the brief 

Demonstration Period. 

B. POMONA AND THE POMONA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Located some thirty miles east of Los ^geles Md Pasadena, ^e 
City of Pomona was also founded in the 1880's. During ^e first half 
of the twentieth century, Pomona was considered as the "hear ® 
citrus belt." Its economy was tied closely to agriculture in gen 
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and citrus in particular. A dramatic change occurred at the close of 
World War II. The "citrus moat" which had insulated - and isolated - 
the city was breached by an invasion of subdivisions preparing to ac- 
conmodate the "spill-over" growth moving eastward from Los Angeles. 

In less than twenty years the population grew from 35,000 to more than 
85,000. 

Just as subdivisions replaced citrus groves, industries replaced 
packing houses, synibolizing a new economic base. Meyer and Rostvold 
said of this situation: 

The City of Pomona, with a population of 8^,000 persons, has his- 
torically served as the econonlc and govemnental center of the Poaona 
Valley. 

Total er.ploynent In the Pomona coranunlty labor market area was in 
excess of 58,000 at the end of 19^8. Pour lines of economic activity, 
Manufacturing ( 30 jK), Services (2v*). Trade {l8jf), and Government '17^), 
account for elghty-flve percent of total employment. Employment con- 
tinues to Increase at a sustained pace. 

There are twenty-two major manufacturing firms employing 100 or 
more persons in Pomona. Tliree of the firms employ over 1,000 workers. 

The community has an ample supply of vacant Industrial land. It 
Is served by an excellent railroad and freeway transportation system. 

The prospects for continued Industrial development are excellent. 

Looking to the economic future of the city of Pomona, It would 
appear that the historical consserclal leadership function of the com- 
munity Is being challenged by the new Montclair Plaza regional shop- 
ping center. On the positive side. It Is clear that Industrial and 
service employment and the governmental functions of the city will 
continue to Increase during the next several decades.^ 

Thb Pcmona Public Library is almost as venerable an institution 
as the Pasadena Public Library, having had its origin in 1887 - just 
five ypaurs aifter the Pasadena Public Library was first organized. 
However, in response to a Icurger and perhaps more affluent society, 
the Pasadena Public Library had developed an extensive branch li- 
brary system while the Pomona Public Library offered service through 
its central Idlbrary and one branch.^ By 1969 the libreUT^'s collec- 
tions had grown to more tham 200,000 volumes. A new library build- 
ing had been occupied in 1965, providing space for collections and 
services which had previously suffered from inadequate facilities. 
However, in spite of space limitations, the rapid influx of new in- 
dustries had led the library to establish a separate section to serve 
business and industry. Mrs. Lucille Bucher, who has been in charge 
of this service area almost from its inception, described it in this 
way: 
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The present business and Industry section was established in the 
early l*^0's. The collection In this area was orlglnai’y alned at top 
r^nager.ent and engineers. However, It was later expanded to Include 
books for the technician and nachlne shop worker. Books on labor rela- 
tions were also added. 

This area of the llbrar> tras publicized with a r.onthly advertise- 
r.ent In the local newspaper. It was ralnly pror.oted, however, through 
book selection In an atter.pt to build a good business and industry col- 
lection as far as funds would permit, and also through diligent and In- 
terested effort In serving the businessman. It was noted that a man 
who found the answer to his Inquiry very often returned when a new prob- 
lem arose or he referred the library to another person from that firm or 
a friend whenever a technical problem came up. 

On moving to the new library building at 623 S. Oarey Avenue, there 
was a little less concentration on serving the economic community. The 
business and Industry desk (C desk) server general adults, students 
(Junior high school to college age), and persons from business and In- 
dustry. Because of the very ma ly general Inquiries received at "C” 
desk. It has been difficult to give as much time to researching business 
questions as was formerly done. Although the general public Is served 
by ’’C" desk, the selection of the business and technical books If the 
responsibility of certain "C" desk librarians. Whenever a question Is 
received from business every effort Is made to locate or obtain the de- 
sired Information for the person making the Inquiry.^ 

While the nucleus of both a special collection and the tradition 
of a specialized service to the Economic Community existed in the 
Pomona Public Library, both appeared to need and merit considerable 
s br eng then! n 9 . On the other hand, the basic components did exist 
providing an opportunity to concentrate more effort on the experi- 
mental aspects of the Demonstration Project. 

C. THE METROPOLITAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEM AND ITS 
HEADQUARTERS. 

The Metropolitan Cooperative Library System had its beginnings 
as the San Gabriel Valley Cooperative Library System established in 
June of 1966. With headquarters in the Pasadena Public Library, the 
original Systen consisted of Pasadena and four of the smaller neigh- 
boring libraries. 

In 1968, seven new members joined the System. Stretching from 
Pomona on the eastern border of Los Angeles County to Palos Verdes 
District Library overlooking the Pacific Ocean on the west, this 
chain of libraries changed its name to the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Library System. With this expansion and the almost certain addition 
of other municipal libraries in subsequent years, the System Council 
reorgemized itself and System operations. Expansion of the headquar- 
ters staff was required to meet the increase in inter library loan and 
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reference work. A Reference Coordinator was employed to assist in 
the administration of a Reference Grant from the Library Construction 
and Services Act grant to improve reference collections and services 

throughout the System. 

Growing pains were accentuated in 1969 with the addition of four 
more libraries. By the time the Meyer-Rostvold study was completed 
System membership numbered sixteen, with more applications ponding. 
Hard-pressed to perform even the essential services, the System staff 
was further plagued by personnel turnover and vacancies. Headquarters 
staff looked forward to moving into less crowded quarters in the new 
wing of the Pasadena Public Library. Meanwhile, with an eye to the 
future, the System Council continued to add new dimensions to the 
system’s services and activities while modifying and changing the pro- 
cedures involved with basis System functions. 

In summary, at the time the demonstration program stenining from 
the Meyer-Rostvold study was being formulated, the burgeoning Metro- 
politan Cooperative Library System was alreadj faced with a variety 
of problems, an unprecedented %»orkioad, a potential growth in System 
meabership, and a chronic shortage of staff. These conditions ser- 
iously limited the ability of the System, and particularly the Head- 
quarters, to accept major responsibility for programs of the scope 
projected for the demonstration program. Still, the fact remained that 
to succeed, the demonstration program would require the use of the 
teletype and delivery systems of MCLS. More than this, the ultimate 
System-wide i mpl ementatior. of the demonstration project would be more 
easily acconq>lished if there was at least a limited System involvement 
from the beginning. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Heyer and Rostvold, oP. clt ., p. 9« 

^Letter, Mrs. Sophia White to Raymond M. Holt and Associates, April 12, 1971- 
^eyer and Rostvold, op. Cit . , P« 10* 

S»ls branch was closed In 1968 due to a continuing decline In use. 

^Letter, Mrs. Lucille Bucher to Raymond JL Holt and Associates, July 5, 1971- 
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Photo by Harvey Holt 



Marjorie Donaldson, City Librarian, Pasadena 
Public Library. 




Photo by Harvey Holt 



(Mrs.) Sophia White, Coordinator, Business and 
Industry Division, Pasadena Public Library, con- 
sults catalog of business directories. 




Photo by Harvey Holt 



The Business Industry Division of the Pasadena Public Library was created as a part of the Demonstration 
Project serving both Pasadena andthe Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. 
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Photo by Harvey Holt 



(Mrs.) Joan Winegar, Project Librorion, selects 
books which may stimulote interest of a business- 
mon seeking information. 




Photo Courtesy Pomona Public Library 



(Mrs.) Lucille Bucher, Supervisor, Business and 
industry Division, Pomono Public Library, assists 
interested potron seeking informotion. 




(Mrs.) Marjorie Boche, Project Librarian, shows businessmon o “mini-bib” as part of her presentation 
during a visit. Such items were used as evidence of tho librory s interest and ability to serve businessmen. 
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CHAPTER V 



FITTING THE PATTERN TO THE CLOTH; 

DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



The conditions existing in the Pasadena and Pomona Public Librar- 
ies and the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System were important con- 
siderations for those responsible for planning the demonstration pro- 
ject proposal. In some ways the recommended program seemed to exceed 
by far the ability of the libraries to transpose into action. Real 
effort would be required on the part of all concerned. Questions also 
arose; What would be the cost to the participating libraries in terms 
of personnel, as well as money? Could the libraries afford to concen- 
trate so much effort in one area of activity when other priorities, 
especially those involving minority groups, needed attention? Would 
the libraries be able to support an improved level of service to the 
Economic Community beyond the period of the demonstration? How would 
the general public react to a program which was devoted to using tax 
dollars to help the members of the Economic Community increase their 
profits? How would such a program be received by the conservative- 
minded public officials in both cities? For that matter, how would 
the businessmen themselves react to the use of Federal funds for such 
a project? 



After considerable discussion of such questions as these, as well 
as the practical problems concerning the meshing of the project within 
each library and within MCLS, the Directors of the Pasadena and Pomona 
Public Libraries reached an agreement. They concurred that the demon- 
stration project should follow the basic recommendations of the Meyer- 
Rostvold study in spite of deficiencies of resources and staff as well 
as other possible problems. In a somewhat lengthy "Project Description" 
the objectives of the proposed program were established and certain 
aspects described.^ 



A. THE PROJECT DESCRIPTION. 



The overall objective was to "'initiate total library service to 
the economic community embraced by the Metropolitan Cooperative Library 
System through the implementation of the recommendations"'^ of the 
Meyer-Rostvold study. The Project Description continued by stating 
that: 



The project is to demonstrate how the public library can operate 
as the primary point of contact between the economic community and 
the Information resources held .by all types of libraries and related 
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agencies in the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. The particular 
needs of the economic community ajpe defined by market analysis In the 
base study and attention has been called to the singular Information 
needs and behavioral patterns of Individuals In the economic community. 

The lack of such service at present and the general Inadequacy of In- 
formational resources used by the economic community Is documented In 
the Meyer-Rostvold study as well as In the earlier report, Technical 
Information for California Business and Indu stry: A Report to the 

California State Library , by George S. Bonn, 1966.-^ 

Several specific objectives were tlien named: 

(1) development of the collections and enrichment of the ser- 
vices in the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries; 

(2) an intensified public information progreun to increase the 
businessman's awareness of the library resoiarces and ser- 
vices; 

(3) identification of specific subjects which merit research 
and analysis. 

Although personnel requirements for the project had been specified 
in the Meyer-Rostvold report,^ existing conditions seemed to dictate 
the wisdom of certain modifications. Ultimately the necessary person- 
nel list included: 

(1) a Project Director to be headquartered at MCLS; 

(2) a specialist in each library to do field work and assist regu- 
lar staff as needed in materials selection and reference work; 

(3) an additional reference librarian in both the Pasadena and 
Pomona Public Libraries to re-enforce existing staff. 

In addition, some funds would be used for part-time support staff 
as experience required. 

The proposal continued by describing the use to be made of the 
System's teletype and delivery systems, as well as the Pasadena and 
Pomona collections and staff to supply materials and answers for re- 
quests emanating from member libraries. Further, the plan envisioned 
a structured network composed of resources outside of MCLS and includ- 
ing the Southern California Answering Network (SCAN) located at the 
Los Angeles Piiblic Library, academic and special libraries and the 
California State Library. 

It was also noted that various methods would be tested to improve 
the speed of response between libraries euid individuals in the business 
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community: facsimile transmission, local messenger delivery, as well 

as use of teletype and System delivery services. 

The pursuit of these objectives was expected to bring about cer- 
tain improvements to both the individual participating libraries and 
to libraries at large: 

The direct result of this’ project should be the broadening of the 
visible role of the public library and the direct Identification of 
the public library as an Integral part of the support service required 
by the economic community. The specialized collections of the two li- 
braries will be measurably Improved and more experienced staff will be 
available for continuing service to the economic community. Numerous 
Innovations will have been tested and, In all probability, new patterns 
of service will have evolved. Including greater cooperation between 
various types of l|lbrarles. In this manner, the public library will 
become recognized as a viable and motivating force In the growth and 
expansion of the area's economic base. 5 

The Implementation of the proposed project will obviously create 
new patterns of service which should have value and be adaptable through- 
out the State as part of the development of public library service. The 
success of the project will In part rely upon Interllbrary cooperation. 

The Keyer-Rostvold report Indicates an awareness and desire for this 
cooperation In all types of libraries. While the mechanics need to be 
worked out In each Instance, there have been preliminary pledges of 
support and willingness to find solutions to the problems relating jo 
access. In essence, the project will create a type of service network 
which should have Implications for the entire State and Nation. 6 

Following this statement of intended results, there was a sec- 
tion of the Project Description devoted to the possibilities of en- 
gendering public interest and financial support for the continuance 
of the project beyond the demonstration period. The findings of the 
Meyer-Rostvold study were cited in support of this expectation. 

For Instance, It was found that about 2/3 of the firms would be 
willing to donate their surplus magazines and to receive reference 
calls; 1/2 would be willing to pay transaction charges; about 1/3 
would be willing to subscribe to library bulletins and to pay annual 
membership fees; and slightly more than l/lO would be willing to make 
outright grants or gifts to support the service. 7 

Finally, the end-products anticipated as a result of the project 
were summarized: 

At the end of the proposed demonstration program there should be 
considerable evidence as to the effect access to total library re- 
sources and services may have on the economic community. After the 
program has proven successful, effort will then be made to Intensify 
services provided the economic community through the Metropolitan Co- 
operative Library System. Given sufficient proof of Its value there 
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Is reason to believe, supported by Information In the Meyer-Rostvold 
study, that adequate financial support can be secured from the private 
sector to continue this Improved level of service. Further, Improved 
and specialized collections and services will have evolved In two of / 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System libraries. The channels 
for total library service In a specialized area will have been opened 
and tested, adding Immeasurable strength to the System's service capa- 
bilities. In effect, a new subject network will have been formed which 
can be utilized by all members of the Metropolitan Cooperative Llbgary 
System In giving service to their respective economic communities. 

B. THE PROJECT SUBMITTAL AND ITS DISPOSITION. 

The Project Description was appended to the appropriate LSCA fund- 
ing request forms and dispatched to the California State Library in 
late spring. While the directors of the tv;o libraries were aware that 
some deviation from the program outlined by Meyer cUid Rostvold seemed 
inevitable, the budget presented in the study appeared fundamentally 
sound. Therefore, the Project requested Title I funds in the amounts 
of $154,300 for the first year of operation and $150,700 for the second 
year. 



Near the end of June 1969 , word was received from the California 
State Library that the project had been approved - but in spite of the 
merits of the project, limited availability of LSCA funds made it nec- 
essary to restrict funding to a one-year program. The effective pro- 
ject dates were set from July 1, 1969, to June 30, 1970. 

Cutting the program in half necessitated re-thinking of the pro- 
gramming and re-ordering of priorities. Both directors felt that while 
the new limitations would preclude reaching the original objectives, 
the revised program should make possible as much progress as practic- 
able. It was clear that before the Pasadena Public Library could en- 
gage in other aspects of the project, the creation of the new Business 
industry Division would have to be completed. The Pasadena Public Li- 
brary, therefore, decided to continue to give top priority to the es- 
tablishment of this base of operations. 

The Pomona Public Library, having previously separated its services 
and collections for Business and Industry to some degree, determined 
that priority should be given to strengthening its collections and an 
innovative program designed to increase the awareness of library ser- 
vices among members of the Economic Community. Emphasis would be upon 
a program of visitation and the implementation of as many of the exper- 
imental suggestions of Meyer and Rostvold as possible in the limited 
amount of time available. 

Both libraries agreed to share resources and staff as much as 
possible. To reduce the percentage of the grant devoted to personnel. 



the positions reconunended for addition to MCLS Headquarters, including 
that of Project Director, were eliminated; each library agreed to as- 
sume responsibility for the programs to be conducted within their re- 
spective communities. The need for experimenting on a limited scale 
before seeking System-wide application led to the decision to reserve 
program implementation for only the activities which seemed most pi;q- 
ductive - such implementation to occur at the end of the project period. 
Meanwhile, all System menihers would benefit from the enriched resources 
and specialized personnel available in the two libraries. 

C. IMPLEMENTING THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. 

While the Project was officially under way July 1, 1969, accord- 
ing to the announcement of the State Library, two problems arose to de- 
lay the actual initiation of the new program; although approval of tlie 
project was given in June and effective July 1, no funds were received 
until fall, and secondly, qualified personnel witli the specialized 
skills, training and background dictated by the project were difficult 
to obtain. The problem of financing was further complicated by the 
need for both libraries to observe the procedures and regulations of 
their jurisdictions in the handling of such funds and the employment 
of personnel' to be paid therefrom. 

The Pasadena Public Library, having received prior approval for 
creating the new Business Industry Division, proceeded as rapidly as 
the logistics involved permitted. Mrs. Sophia White, a former staff 
member who, in addition to her public library experience, had served 
as a special librcirian in a variety of libraries in business and in- 
dustry was employed by the Pasadena Public Library to head the new 
Division and manage the Demonstration Project. Among her first actions 
was an analysis of the existing collections and the determination of 
the subject classifications to be consolidated in the new Business In- 
dustry Division. The following were chosen: 

TABLE V-1 



SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION COMBINED TO FORM PASADENA PUBLIC 
BUSINESS IIUDUSTRY DI/ISION COLLECTION 


LIBRARY'S 


Statistics 


330-311 


Physical Sciences 


500-549 


Economics 


330-339 


Applied science 


600-609 


Business Law 


347 


Engineering 


620-629 


Insurance 

Commerce 


368 

380-389 


Business & Technology 


650-699 



The list of subject classifications was arrived at through care- 
ful study of potential use. A chart showing the subjects covered was 
prepared and posted outside the room. Books included both circulating 
and reference. The resources were further e:q)anded by the addition of 



business directories/ periodicals and newspapers in the field; annual 
reports, house organs, and other put)lications filled out the collec- 
tion. 



The Pomona Public Library, failing to find qualified personnel 
as rapidly, also proceeded with the enrichment of its collections. 

While the range of materials covered the gamut of business and indus- 
try, Mrs. Lucille Bucher, aided by other staff members, placed emphasis 
on the addition of periodicals-, loose-leaf services, and the more tech- 
nical books which because of price heretofore had been reluctantly left 
off purchasing lists. In selecting the specific titles to be added, 
the staff was especially mindful of one of the Meyer-Rostvold findings 
which had been substantiated by ex]perience; 

It Is also of Interest to note.' that the availability of the collec- 
tion, as well as Its quality, Is ei sensitive matter to the businessman 
user. He wants to be able to browse the shelves himself, so the Inter- 
nal arrangements must be simple and easily understood, and there should 
be a minimum of locked cases, special locations of materials, etc. In 
addition, he Is disappointed and discouraged when he locates a book he 
wants In the card catalog and then finds that no copies are on the shelf. 

An expensive but necessary featui'e of service to the economic community 
Is the provision of multiple copies of the good books, so one Is avail- 
able when needed.^ 

One of the first cooperative projects to be undertaken was the pub- 
lication of a newsletter to businessmen. After considerable discussion 
by staff members as to the objectives , content and distribution of such 
a publication, it was decided that the text should be provided by the 
Pasadena Public Library while the preparation and arrangement for print- 
ing would be assumed by the Pomona Public Library. Thus was born Busi- 
ness Brief Si which is more fully described in an ensuing chapter. The 
first issue appeared in January 1970 and continued throughout the course 
of the Project. 

D. THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT BEGINS. 

The Pasadena Public Libra::y opened its new Business Industry Divi- 
sion with a flourish in January 1970. The volume of work increased 
immediately and posed serious limitations on the amount of time avail- 
able for implementing other rescommendations in Pasadena. Newspaper 
pviblicity, contacts with some businessmen, and word of mouth communi- 
cation was relied upon to increase the awareness of the members of the 
Economic Community. Of particular interest was a detailed presenta- 
tion of the Project at a meeting of the Special Librarians In Pasadena 
(SLIP) by Miss Donaldson and Mrs. White. Besides alerting these li- 
brarians to the fact tl.at the Pasadena Pviblic Library was devoting con- 
siderable energy to improving services to businessmen, the meeting pro- 
vided an opportunity for expanding cooperation with the private librar- 
ies maintained by busi’iess and industry in the area. As in Pomona, the 



staff found that the best advertisement was success - that being inter- 
preted as getting the answer through the best and fastest methods. 

The Pomona Public Library succeeded finally in recruiting two 
special librarians to work as "Project Librarians" beginning in the 
spring of 1970. They familiarized themselves with the library, its 
collections and services, as well as with the Meyer-Rostvold study and 
the [project now under way. Mrs. Marjorie Boche and Mrs. Joan Winegar , 
(Miss Joan Lutz until September 1970), the two Project Librarians r then 
began preparations for their own participation in the program. Plans 
for an extensive visitation program to Business and Industry were 
formulated. The interviewing began in May and continued through Decem- 
ber in the Pomona area. This aspect of the work, as well as other de- 
tails of the public information program, are detailed in subsequent 
chapters of this report. 

Meanwhile, because of the difficulties encountered in getting the 
Project started, including a delay in receiving funds, the directors 
of the two libraries asked that the deadline for Project completion be 
extended. The California State Library agreed to the request, extend- 
ing the deadline to the end of September. Nine days before the new 
deadline was reached the State Library announced that an additional 
$61,000 has been granted the Project and the deadline was postponed 
for another nine months, to June 30, 1971. While this was only forty 
per cent of the amount originally requested, it was considered a major 
windfall. The Demonstration Project was given a new lease on life and 
plans were immediately made to cover the remaining nine months. 

The Pasadena and Pomona libraries both indicated a (Continuing need 
for purchasing more materials and the visitation program in Pomona had 
yet to reach as many firms as was intended. In addition, there were 
several innovative ideas which seemed worthy of experiment. For one 
thing, it appeared that the importance of the Project and its evident 
success was worthy of a thorough and formal evaluation. As a part of 
such an evaluation it seemed desirable to gain some information from 
the business community as evidence of their receptivity to the program. 
Finally, with the availability of more money and the extension of the 
deadline, there was hope that certain aspects of the program could be 
extended to those member libraries of MCLS wishing to participate. 

Early in December 1970 a letter of information and an "application 
for participation" was sent to MCLS members. The response was somewhat 
disappointing. In some instances the libraries appeared to be absorbed 
in other matters, while a number displayed apathy toward such partici- 
pation. Ultimately, four libraries, Azusa, Redondo Beach, Torrance 
and Whittier indicated their desire to become a part of the program. 

It was agreed that Mrs. Boche and Mrs. Winegar would work with appro- 
priate staff members in each of these libraries . They would conduct 
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a program of visitation to a limited mamber of business firms in each 
community. Each library would receive copies of the "mini-biblio- 
graphies" containing references to the appropriate materials contained 
in the participating library's collection. Beyond this, there would 
be general publicity through newspapers and other media. The two 
"Project Librarians" were to be available for appearances before civic 
groups, business organizations, and service clubs, as opportunity 
allowed. Since the Pasadena Public Library had not found time to con- 
duct a visitation program, the Project Librarians were to conduct in- 
terviews there as well. 

Beginning in January 1971, both the Pasadena and Pomona Public 
Libraries began absorbing the new workloads precipitated by the Project. 
In Pomona, the Project Librarians completed their last rounds of visit- 
ation and prepared for their new tasks elsewhere. They made prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance trips to each of the libraries participating in the 
extension of the Project. After the necessary preparation had been com- 
pleted, the actual work of visitation began and continued until the end 
of the Project in June 1971. 

Meanwhile, questionnaires had been sent to selected businessmen 
in both Pasadena and Pomona to elicit their reactions to tiie enlarged 
program of services to the Economic Community and to the publication 
of Business Bviefs. The information from these returns, as well as 
data gathered from the reports of the Project Librarians, statistics 
of usage, reports and memorandums from Mrs. White in Par.“.dena and Mrs. 
Bucher in Pomona, and other data, was in the process of being collec- 
ted for analysis, evaluation and inclusion in this report on the Pro- 
ject. 



It is within the framework of tois schedule of activities that 
the Project had its inception and existence. The chapters which fol- 
low attempt to analyze and present some of the most significant aspects 
of the Demonstration Project. 



FOOTNOTES 



^See Appendix i: Pro.lect Description, p. i.. 

^Ibld . . p. 1. 

^Ibld . , p. 1. 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op. c It . . p. 128. 

^See Appendix I, p. 2. 



8 



^ Ibld . . p. 4. 
Ibid . , p. 4. 



^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt . , 
P. 81. 



^Ibld . . p, 5. 
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CHAPTER VI 



"BUSINESS BRIEFS" FOR DESK TO DESK CONTACT 



One of the findings of the Meyer-Rostvold study was the oft- 
expressed need of businessmen for improved communications between 
business and public libraries. In discussing this the authors noted 
that: 



The difficulty of achieving effective comunl cation between the 
library and the economic community, and the businessman's resultant 
lack of awareness of library services and facilities, Is well-known 
and has been confirmed In this study as well. In the continuing at- 
tempt to find useful and productive avenues of co:nmunlcatlon, the 
businessmen themselves were asked to suggest effective ways for the 
public library to reach their employees who might have Information 
needs. Alternative phraslngs of the question, which were used when 
appropriate, asked how the public library could publicize Itself 
better than It does, or what the best way would be for the public 
library to let the respondent's firm know If It acquires some mate- 
rials of direct Interest to that company. , , , Direct mailings were 
named far more frequently than any other device.^ 

Of those interviewed during the course of the Meyer-Rostvold Sur- 
vey, the most frequently mentioned method cf publicizing the library 
to the businessman was through direct mailings - sixty-one per cent 
compared to all other kinds of publicity activities. This is not sur- 
prising when one recalls the well-known faith businessmen have in 
direct mailings and the extensive use made of this communication form 
by iTiembers of the Economic Community. 

Further advice was obtained from businessmen in their replies to 
questions aimed at determining the types of mailings which would have 
the greatest potential . Of those responding to this question, thirty- 
two per cent suggested specialized bibliographies and mailing lists, 
twenty-eight per cent asked for lists of new acquisitions, while 
sixteen per cent wanted lists with items grouped around subjects. The 
desirability of direct mailings was further underscored by the finding 
that: "About one- third of the firms said they would be willing to sup- 
port the iihrccry service by subscribing to announcements or bulletins 
prepared by the library. " 

Meyer and Rostvold, prompted by these findings, included as one 
of their recommendations: "Also from the beginning of the demonstra- 

tion program a regular monthly news bulletin should be prepared and 
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distributed to local business firms. ..." However, no further guid- 
ance was given as to content or format, except that .. a bulletin 
similar to that of the Loo Anqeles Public Library might be issued reg- 
ularly by the library. . . . 

A. THE CONCEPT AND DESIGN OF BUSINESS BRIEFS. 

The idea of the Monthly Bulletin gained a fair degree of priority 
in the discussions between the Pasadena and Pomona Public Library 
representatives. However, there was less agreement as to objectives , 
content, format, and other specifics. After staff members excunined not 
only the publication of the Los Angeles Public Library, but similar 
publications gathered from other libraries, it was determined that the 
content should consist of abstracts from current periodicals and gov- 
ernment publications pertinent to the needs of businessmen. These 
would be grouped under broad subject headings. Because of the limited 
number of issues which could be published during the Demonstration Pro- 
gram, it was decided that different subjects world be given emphasis 
in each number, except that "current business conditions" might re- 
ceive regular attention. 

Both as an opportunity for feedback and as an additional service, 
it was iurther determined to use a device employed by various trade 
magazines, namely the business reply card - or at least a modified 
version of this. Each abstracted item would be numbered and a list of 
the numbers printed in the bulletin. The format was to provide a 
place for the numbers which would encourage the reader to circle the 
number representing any item, or items, of special interest and return 
it to the library as a request for a copy of the entire article. If 
the material was other than a periodical article, the request form 
could be used to initiate a reserve for the item. 

Because of previous experience, Pasadena Public Library's Mrs. 
Sophia White was delegated the responsibility for selecting material, 
writing the abstracts and preparing the layout. Public Information 
Assistant, Mrs. Dianne Hardisty of the Pomona Public Library was 
assigned the task of supervising the production of the monthly bulle- 
tin including arrangements with the printers, etc. Staff members in 
both librcLcies were asked to be on the alert for materials which 
should be included in the publication. If was further agreed that 
the first issue should appear in January 1970. Each library was to 
be responsible for creating its own mailing list. 

There remained the problem of selecting an appropriate title for 
the publication. Everyone agreed that it should be short, meaning- 
ful, and distinctive. An attempt was made to avoid prosaic terms such 
as "bulletin" and "newsletter." However, it was soon discovered that 
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some of the more innovative titles suggested were either non-descrip- 
tive/ or easily confused with publications distributed by some other 
local organization such as the Chambers of Commerce. The title Busi- 
ness Briefs was finally decided upon and Mrs. Hardisty was asked to 
design the general layout. 

The format, determined by convenience for the reader and economy 
in printing, consisted of a sheet 11" x 17" folded to form a four-page 

8 * 5 " X 11" publication. The title was to be carried in bold Italicized 

capital letters across the top of the page with the message, "From the 

Pasadena Public Libreury" or "From the Pomo*ia Public Library" at the 

right. An eirrow-shaped two-tone tint block laid behind the title and 
the name of the library created a more dynamic appearance . Below the 
title block an explanatory statement was added: '‘A MONTHLY SURVEY OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE DESIGNED TO KEEP YOU INFORMED ON THE CHANGING 
BUSINESS SCENE: A Federally Funded Project. " The use of a variety 

of type styles and sizes as well as wide margins and two columns sepa- 
rated by a wide gutter contributed to readability. Graphs taken from 
the abstracted literature were used both as illustrations and to cre- 
ate a more interesting format. Finally, selecting a paper with con- 
siderable substance, it was decided to print each issue on a different 
color of stock, using an ink which was either a darker shade of the 
Scune color or a complimentary color such as brown ink on yellow paper. 
A typical front page layout is shown in Figure VI-1. 

The back page was divided into three segments: (1) the final 

abstract articles appearing in the upper one-third, (2) the "Customer 
Return" portion bearing (a) the library's name and address, (b) the 
series of nxambers representing the abstracted articles, (c) the re- 
quest, "Please send the following copies of surticles eibstracted (cir- 
cle the items wanted) "and (d) a nlace for the individual's naune and 
address. The bottom third of the page was imprinted with the title 
Business Briefs, the library's return address, and the Bulk Mailing 
Permit Box. Space was left for addressing. When folded into thirds 
and fastened by staple or other means it because a convenient mailing 
piece. It was hoped that the finished product would be sufficiently 
distinctive to command the attention of the receiver and earn his 
immediate readership. 

B. ESTABLISHING THE MAILING LISTS. 

In setting up their mailing lists each library pursued a differ- 
ent course. Pasadena selected the intended recipients lairgely from 
eunong its patrons. The Pomona Public Libraury, on the other hand, ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Pomona Chauriber of Commerce to include the 
publication as part of its monthly mailing to the general Chaunber mem- 
bership. In addition, the public services staff of the Pomona Public 
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FIGURE VI-1 



TYPICAL PAGE OF BUSINESS BRIEFS 



BUSINESS 

BRIEFS 



FROM THE 
PASADENA 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 




ERIC 



A fDNTHLY SURVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE DESIGNED 
TO KEEP YOU INFORMED ON THE 
CHANGING BUSINESS SCENE 
A Federally Funded Pro jest 



Vol. II, no. 4 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

1) The Economy In The First Quar- 
to r .* Prices rose too rapidly and 
production too slowly In the first 
quarter to leave much hope that 
anything like a $1065 billion GNP 
can be attained this year except 
by an extraordinary amount of In- 
flation. Industrial production 
rose only .7% In January, and 
nearly all of the gain was In the 
auto Industry which climbed 14% 
and In steel which rose 4%. Dura- 
ble goods orders showed a similar 
pattern. If recovery Is typical 
of postwar patterns. Industrial 
production should be within 3% of 
Its July 1969 peak by May. Cleve- 
land Trust Business Bulletin^ 
Marah 197 Ij p. 1-2. 

2) U. S. Foreign Trade Now Tops 
$82 Bmion ; u7s. trade with for- 
eign countries expanded strongly 
In 1970. Exports totaled $42. 7 
billion and represented a 14% ad- 
vance compared to a 9-1/2% gain In 
1969. Imports increased by 11% to 
$40 billion, whereas they rose 
only 8-1/2% In 1969. Resulting 
from the differing rates of growth 
between exports and Imports, the 
U.S. merchandise trade surplus ex- 



April, 1971 

panded for the 2nd consecutive 
year to $2.7 billion. For 1971 the 
export growth rate Is expected to 
moderate and Imports climb faster. 

U.S. Trade Growth Continues Strong 
In 1970; Export Surplus Improves 



t billisnl 




IMS ms 1117 Iflf nil 1170 



Comeroe Today^ Feb. 22, 1971, p. 
10-14. 

FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 

3) Monetary Policy Is Inflation- 

ar^: During the past 2 months, the 
overall money stock was Increased 
by $13 billion, or an 18% annual 
growth rate substantially higher 
than the 5% - 6% growth rate pub- 
licly mentioned In the press by 
government spokesmen. The 18% rate 
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Library assisted the Project Librarians in assembling a supplementary 
mailing list consisting of individuals who were not on the Chamber 
list but who were known to be interested in the library and its ser- 
vices. The initial Pasadena list numbered about 200, while the Pomona 
list, because of the Chamber mailing, aunounted to more than 1,200. In 
addition, each library planned to have a small number of copies for 
over-the-desk distribution. 

C. EVALUATING THE FIRST ISSUE. 

Diuring the last months of 1969, work went forward on schedule and 
the first issue of Business Briefs, eight pages in length, emerged 
from the presses and entered the mails soon after January 1, 1970. In 
Pomona a decision was made to make a quick survey of the initial re- 
sponse to the first issue. A brief questionnaire was designed and 
sent to a sample of those who had received *"he first number a few days 
before. Tlie questionnaire was placed on a double post card. Tiie 
questions were simple ones, as can be seen by examining Figure VI-2. 

FIGURE VI-2 

POST CARD QUESTIONNAIRE SENT BY POMONA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AFTER FIRST ISSUE OF BUSINESS BRIEFS WAS MAILED 



EVALUATION O F BUSINESS BRIEFS 

I found the contents of BUSINESS BRIEFS : 

□ Interesting □ very useful 

Q too general Q not applicable 

My copy of BUSINESS BRIEFS was: 

□ received and read with Interest Q not received 

□ not read □ forwarded to other employees 

In future Issues, I would like to read 



Please send additional copies to: 



( signed) 



(title) (company) 



The response to the first question showed that sixty-eight per 
cent had found the first issue "interesting" while another twenty-nine 
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per cent noted that it was "very useful." A bare two per cent found 
it "too general," while only one per cent claimed that it was "not 
applicable." Everyone answering the second question checked the re- 
sponse "received and read with interest" except for ten who had not 
received their copies. In addition, twenty-four per cent of those 
replying noted that they had forv^arded their copies to other employees. 

Suggestions for subject matter to be included in future issues 
were made by twenty-two per cent of the respondents. These ranged 
from requests for items on construction and agriculture to current 
statistical data on the local area. Perhaps the most complimentary 
result of the questionnaire was the request by thirty-three per cent 
of the respondents for additional copies. While most of these were to 
go to other individuals of the same firm, several requests were for 
copies to go to businessmen in other companies. 

D. PARTICIPATION BY OTHER MCLS LIBRARIES. 

The success of the first several issues led to the offering of 
copies of Business Briefs to other MCLS libraries. Each library was 
asked to implement its own distribution. Three libraries chose to take 
advantage of this offer: (1) Altadena, (2) Torrance, and (3) Monterey 

Park, each asking for 100 copies. 

Beginning with the April 1970 issue, the publication was reduced 
from eight pages to four. This decision was based on a number of 
factors. First, there was concern that the businessmen might defer or 
fail to read Business Briefs if it appeared to be too voluminous. It 
was noted, for instcince, that most of the newsletters received by busi- 
nessmen such as The Kiptinger Washington Letter, were only four pages 
in length. Added to this was the staff time required to locate ap- 
propriate articles and to prepare the abstracts, and concern over the 
cost of printing. No adverse reaction was registered when the April 
issue appeared in a four-page edition. 

E. PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONTENTS AND ABSTRACT FORM. 

Before attempting an evaluation of Business Briefs it is neces- 
sary to indicate the purpose and concept of the cibstracts. Prior to 
the first issue several discussions were held regarding the nature of 
the publication, its intended audience, and the general objectives. 
There was general agreement that the articles should be selected from 
current periodicals and government publications which most businessmen 
would not normally read. The only disagreement occurred over whether 
the cibstracts should be informative or merely indicative. 

Arguments in favor of the informative cibstract centered on the 



belief that the longer and more complete abstract would best serve the 
businessman by satisfying all but the most accute information needs. 
This, it seemed, would be especially appreciated by the businessmen 
who have little time to do follow-up reading. 

The other point of view pointed out that the indicative abstract 
would, by virtue of brevity, increase the number of siabjects which 
could be included in each issue. This larger span of subject cover- 
age had the potential of meeting a wider range of interest and needs. 
The fact that businessmen would have to call the librsury for the com- 
plete text was described as an excellent opportunity for encouraging 
further use of the libreiry. 

The ultimate decision to use the informative rather than indica- 
tive abstract must be considered in evaluating the success of Business 
Briefs. On the theory that businessmen were best served by complete 
information, could the absence of requests for complete texts of the 
abstracted articles be cited as a token of success? Or was the fail- 
ure to request .complete text an indication that businessmen had found 
the abstracts too long and the scope of sxabject coverage too limited 
to be of interest? Since some requests for the full text were actu- 
ally received, was this a sign that still longer and more complete 
abstracts were needed? These and other imponderables grew out of the 
decision to use informative rather than indicative abstracts, making 
subsequent evaluation difficult, if not inconclusive. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt .. p. 68, 
^Ibld .. p. 97. 

^Ibld . . p. 104 
^Ibld . . p. 60. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF "BUSINESS BRIEFS" 



Because Business Bi*iefs was a major aspect of the Demonstration 
Project and served both as a device for conveying information to 
businessmen and as a public relations tool, it requires detailed 
analysis and eval\iation. Other libraries and library systems wishing 
to produce a similar publication may find this particularly helpful. 
Considerable data has, therefore, been amassed cind scrutinized. The 
findings are presented in this chapter. Since the chapter is long 
and somewhat involved, the contents and order of presentation are 
noted here. 

The first section (A) is devoted to a consideration of the con- 
tents of the publication based on statistical data derived from an 
analysis of the various issues. Section (B) provides an overview of 
facts gleaned from a special questionnaire sent to the readers of 
Business Briefs. This is followed by parts (C) and (D) which show 
how the respjonses vary according to the location of the firm cuid the 
type business engaged in by the respondent. 

Replies to a second questionnaire covering the entire Demonstra- 
tion Project provide information used in Section (E) . Following this, 
the pertinent observations of members of the Project staff and other 
librarians are presented in Section (F) . The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the writer appear as the final portion of the chapter. 

A. CONTENT OF BUSINESS BRIEFS. 

Between January 1970 and June 1971 seventeen issues of Business 
Briefs appeared. (The May and June 1971 issues were combined into a 
single four-page number.) These seventeen issues carried a total of 
331 abstracts, or an average of 19.5 per issue. These were arranged 
into categories under a variety of subjects. There were nine major 
categories, although more than twice that number of descriptive words 
were used as headings. Each issue began by presenting a series of 
abstracts under the subject "Business Conditions," or a variant there- 
of. "Management and Labor" was the only other topic appearing in 
every issue. Other popular headings used in at least a third of the 
issues included "Real Estate and/or Construction and Housing," "Indus- 
try Outlook," and "Finance and Investment." Less frequently used were 
topics such as "Insurance," "Merchandising," Foreign Commerce," "Fed- 
eral Government," and "Wage Trends." 



An analysis of the percentage of the total abstracts devoted to 
these various categories is presented in Table VII-1. 

TABLE VII-1 

PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ABSTRACTED ARTICLES APPEARING UNDER VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES IN THE SEVENTEEN ISSUES OF BUSINESS BRIEFS, JANUARY 1970- JUNE I 97 I 

RANK 



ORDER 


SUB.JECT CATEGORY 


PERCENTAGE OF 
ISSUES IN WHICH 
THIS CATEGORY 
APPEARED 


PERCENTAGE OF THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF 
ABSTRACTS APPEARING 
IN THIS CATEGORY 


1 


Business Conditions 


lOO.OOjg 


24.5^ 


2 


Management and Labor 


lOO.OOjg 


23 . 3 ^ 


3 


Real Estate, Housing and 
Construction 


65.005^ 


12 . 75 ? 


4 


Finance and Investments 


65 . 005 ^ 


12.1^ 


5 


Industry Outlook 


41.005^ 


7.35? 


6 


Foreign Commerce and Markets 


54.005^ 


6 * 6 % 


7 


Merchandising 


41.005^ 


6*0^ 


8 


Insurance 


24.00^ 


3.9^ 


9 


Federal Government 


18 . 005 ? 


3.6^ 



Judging from the categories under which the abstracts were pub- 
lished , Business Briefs contained a strong concentration of material 
concerning current business conditions, a prime interest of every 
businessman. While alert businessmen were no doubt conscious of the 
general economic picture, the abstracts in Business Briefs were meant 
to provide new dimensions to their knowledge and understanding. 

This broad analysis of subject content in Business Briefs sub- 
stantiates the management orientation of the publication. Not only 
were ttie topics concerning Management and/or Labor present in each 
issue , they also constituted nearly a quarter of the total content. 
This conclusion was further reinforced by the large number of entries 
concerning Finance and Investments, again slanted to the interests of 
management. On the other hand, relatively few articles were abstract- 
ed in the field of "Merchandising," and none devoted to the areas of 
science and technology or the various professions except as the previ- 



ously discussed topics apply. Material on taxes usually appeared 
under the broader heading of Finance and Investment. 



Subjects which should be of interest to management, but which 
were notable for their limited appearance or total absence include 
such headline topics as ecology and environment, Vietnam, and the 
complex issues tied to youth and the atmosphere of dissent. Few 
items concerned the impact of court rulings, legislation, or regula- 
tory agencies. In spite of the commitment of many local industries 
to tlie general field of research and development, this broad subject 
was seldom touched upon. How these limitations in subject matter 
affected readership is not clear. From the evidence presented later 
in this chapter, it would appear that content paralleled the inter- 
ests of most recipients of Business Briefs, still, there is the nag- 
ging concern that those who responded to the evaluation questionnaires 
may not have been fully representative of the Economic Community at 
large, and that Business Briefs may thereby have fallen short of its 
full potential. 

B. SOURCES OF ABSTRACTS. 

One of the guidelines used in selecting material for abstracts 
was, as previously noted, to call the businessman's attention to 
sources which he would not normally see. Because of the broad range 
of readership and subject matter covered by Business Briefs, it was 
obviously impossible not to include sources which might be unfamiliar 
to one person but regular and basic reading fare for the next. An 
analysis of the sources from which articles were chosen for abstract- 
ing shows that the variety was much greater than one might suspect 
from the fairly limited number of subject categories appearing in 
Business Briefs. 

TABLE VI I- 2 

NUMBER OP TIMES A PERIODICAL TITLE WAS USED AS A SOURCE FOR AN 
ABSTRACT IN BUSINESS BRIEFS . JANUARY 1970- JUNE 1971 

NO. OF NO. TIMES NO. OF NO. TIMES 

TITLES CITED TITLES CITED 



82 


1 


0 


11 


21 


2 


0 


12 


11 


3 


0 


13 


12 


4 


1 


14 


7 


5 


1 


15 


0 


6 


0 


16 


2 


7 


0 


17 


2 


8 


0 


18 


2 


9 


1 


19 


0 


10 
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A total of 142 different titles were used as sources for the 
331 abstracts appearing in the 17 issues. New sources were cited in 
each issue, sometimes with virtually no duplication of titles previ- 
ously included. The number of times each title was used as a source 
is shown in Table VII-2 

The titles most frequently cited were Industry Week' (19) j Con- 
ferenae Board Record (15 Purchasing (14) ^ Chemical and Engineer%ng 
News (11), National Underwriter (9), Harvard Business Review (9), 

Monthly Labor Review (8), the California Department of Finance's 
California Economic Indicators (8), Administrative Management (7), 
and the Federal Reserve's Survey of Current Business (7). Such stan- 
dard titles as Fortune and Wall Street Journal appeared only in the 
first issue and fcuniliar titles such as Business Week, Nations Busi- 
ness ^ Forbes, and Barrons were by-passed in pursuit of less common 
sources . 

Since Business Briefs was oriented toward management and attemp- 
ted to emphasize current business conditions, it is hardly surprising 
that twenty-nine per cent of the publications cited were from the 
field of finance, and thirty-one per cent of the abstracted articles 
were taken from such titles. In fact, eleven per cent of the ab 
stracts were from general financial periodicals, ten per cent from 
publications of banks and savings and loan institutions , while the 
various Federal Reserve Branches contributed seven per cent. Only two 
or three publications of California financial institutions were in- 
cluded in spite of the reputation several of them enjoy in this field. 

Publications from various departments of the United States Govern- 
ment, exclusive of the previously mentioned Federal Reserve System and 
its branches, were also cited. The primary contributors were the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the U.S. Department of Labor. These ac- 
counted for eleven per cent of the titles and seven per cent of the 
abstracts included in the seventeen issues. By way of contrast, only 
three publications emanating from the State of California were in- 
cluded. While most of the abstracts were from periodicals or serial 
titles, about three per cent could be identified as reports, pamph- 
lets, or other monographic works. Typical were the two bulletins 
emanating from the Small Business Administration. No regional, county 
or local government publications were identified. 

A check against the list of periodicals indexed in two H. W. 

Wilson publications showed that twenty-two per cent of the titles 
cited appeared in the Business Periodicals Index, while thirteen per 
cent were included in the Aipiplied Science and Technology Index. How- 
ever, forty-one per cent of the articles abstracted were from the 
titles indexed in the Business Periodicals Index and eleven per cent 
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we''y in titles found in the Applied Science and Technology Index, In 
total, fifty-two per cent of the abstracted articles appeared in 
titles which were indexed in these two tools. No attempt was made to 
check the list of titles against other indexes. 

C. THE BUSINESSMAN EVALUATES BUSINESS BRIEFS. 

Obviously, the adequacy and usefulness of Business Briefs de- 
pended upon the personal tastes, needs and experiences of each reader. 
To provide some first-hand information on how useful the publication 
was and to gain some evidence as to how well Business Briefs had per- 
formed as a public information instrument, a one-page, multiple choice 
questionnaire was attached to the December 1970 issue. Two of the 
questions provided an identification of the type and size of the firm, 
and one sought to test the affect the publication had had on the li- 
breiry habits of the reader. 

Figures VII-1 and VII-2 present a profile of <-he firms represent- 
ed by those returning their questionnaires. Nearly half of the busi- 
nesses were "service" oriented and about one- third were concerned with 
"manufacturing." Personnel in "financial" firms made up twenty-one 
per cent of the respondents, while those in "trade" organizations re- 
presented only seven per cent of the total. 



FIGURE VII-1 



PROFILE OP THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY REPRESENTED IN RESPONSE 
TO THE BUSINESS BRIEFS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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As noted in Figure VII-2, the response was more likely to repre- 
sent the views of businessmen in firms with relatively few employees. 
Fully forty per cent of the returns were received from individuals in 
firms employing fewer than twen«-y-five employees. Large firms were 
not left out, however, since nineteen per cent of the returns came 
from firms employing more than 500 people. Since the profile of the 
reader list to which the questionnaire was sent cannot be reconstructed, 
it is impossible to determine how accurately the response mirrors the 
profile of the total readership, let alone the actual Economic Communi- 
ty. 



FIGURE VII-2 

NUMBER OP PEOPLE EMPLOYED BY FIRMS RESPONDING 
TO BUSINESS BRIEFS QUESTIONNAIRE 




To encourage replies and to provide a structure for the response, 
each query was phrased as a multiple choice question, recognizing that 
this imposes its own restrictions both in the answers obtained and the 



interpretation of data gained therefrom. However, the open-end ques- 
tion form seenied to offer greater objections, requiring more time of 
the respondent and a significant factor of arbitrary judgment in analy- 
sis. Two of the questions did allow the respondent to check the ans- 
wer "other" and provide his own information in the blank following. 
This reply was checked only nine times and in most instances either 
expanded or qualified the multiple choice statements, making for little 
significant change. 

As shewn in Figure VII-3 , the first question sought to determine 
how the businessman disposed of Business Biiefs. It was presumed that 
businessmen tend to give early attention to those items which they 
find of most value. Therefore, the first question was phrased, "Upon 
receipt of Business Bi^efs I usually:" with five stated responses and 
a line for an open-end answer. The choice of either response, (a) 
"read it carefully within a few days," or (b) "scan it quickly in a 
day or so," was interpreted to mean that the businessman considered 
the publication more worthy of attention than if responses, (c) "file 
it for future reading , or reference , " or (e) "discard it with little 
or no attention," were checked. The answer (d) "route to others on 
my staff" was presximed to be a favorable action, likely to occur only 
if the original recipient considered the material sufficiently valu- 
able to merit the time of other employees. 

FIGURE VII -3 

DISPOSITION OP BUSINESS BRIEFS UPON RECEIPT 
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The responses to the first question seemed to affirm the assump~ 
tion that businessmen considered Business Briefs worthwhile reading. 
Many seemed to give it a fairly high priority on their reading lists. 
The fact that fifteen per cent also passed their copies on to other 
members of the firm seemed encouraging. 

The second question tried to identify the way in which Business 
Briefs was viewed by the businessman as being useful. The statement, 
"I find that Business Briefs:" was followed by five responses: 

(a) alerts me to important infoimation I might otheruyise have 
missed. 

(h) increases my awareness of economic conditions. 

(c) just repeats what I have heard or read elsewhere. 

(d) is helpful in planning and decision making. 

Obviously responses (a) , (b) , and (d) were considered as positive re- 
actions, while (c) was assumed to be negative. The results are shown 
in Figure VII-4. 



FIGURE VII-4 

WAYS. IN WHICH BUSINESSMEN REPORTED BUSINESS BRIEFS WAS USEFUL 
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The seemingly strong positive tone of response to this question 
must be tempered by the possibility that many of those who felt nega- 
tively, or who had no strong opinions about Business Briefs failed 
to return a questionnaire. However, for those who did avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, only eleven per cent indicated that the 
information in Business Briefs merely "repeats what I have heard or 
read eZsewhere." A quick profile of this small group shows that 
fifty-seven per cent represent firms with less than one hundred em- 
ployees. Thirty-seven per cent represent Manufacturing, and a similar 
percentage are involved with Service oriented odcupations. Business- 
men in the field of Finance make up twenty-one i)er cent of these while 
five per cent come from firms concerned with Trade. This profile con- 
forms generally with that for the entire response (Figure VII-1) . 

It is interesting to note that while these individuals claim that 
the information in Business Briefs is repetitious, sixty per cent as- 
serted that they scanned it quickly and ten per cent "read it care- 
fully"! Ten per cent noted that they routed the publication to other 
members of their firm. Only ten per cent admitted to "discard it with 
little or no attention. " This response perhaps fiirther underscores 
the information needs of businessmen, since it could be interpreted 
that even though they consider Business Briefs highly repetitious, 
they continue to at least scan it rather than take the chance of miss- 
ing some valuable tidbit of information. 

The third question required a direct response as to how useful 
Business Brtefs really was. The multiple choice answers included 
(a) useful^ (b) helpful occasionally y (c) seldom of value^ and (d) 
of little or no use. Figure VII-5 shows the results. Taking the 
first two statements as a positive response as compcured to the third 
and fourth replies, eighty-fo\ir per cent were positive and sixteen 
per cent negative. It is interesting, if not signif iccuit, to note that 
the group which viewed Business Briefs as repetitious accounted for 
100% of the response "of little or no usey" and fifty per cent of the 
"seldom of value" reaction! 

While the response to the third question indicated the degree to 
which Business Briefs was useful to businessmen, a more explicit reply 
was desired. Therefore, another question was asked which, in essence, 
utilized the major categories used for subdividing the contents of 
Business Briefs into subject fields. These were listed as the mul- 
tiple responses to the statement; "The material I have found most 
interesting and helpful is that pertaining to:" The results of this 
question are illustrated in Figure VII-6. The importance of current 
business conditions to the businessman is appcirent since the material 
in Business Briefs concerning this subject received more thein twice 
the response accorded any of the other answers. Management was ranked 
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second with eighteen per cent, followed closely by Finance with fif- 
teen per cent. The general field of Real Estate and Construction was 
cited by twelve per cent of the respondees, trailed by Labor Relations, 
Merchandising and Foreign Commerce , the latter receiving an almost 
negligible one per cent. 

It is interesting to compare this preference of subject matter 
with the amount of material actucilly presented in Business Bniefs on 
each topic. As shown in Figure VII-7, there is a very positive rela- 
tionship. This, of course, is not to ignore the possibility that those 
who found Business Briefs of little value have failed to return 
their questionnaires. In any case, the strong correlation of percent- 
age of content devoted to the various subjects with the materials de- 
scribed as "most interes-bing and helpful" by businessmen is readily 
apparent in Figure VII-7. 

In what might be judged a somewhat crucial test of the sincerity 
of those who responded to the survey, businessmen were asked to indi- 
cate the amount they would be willing to pay for an annual subscription 
to Business Briefs j assviming that a charge became necessary. A range 
in prices for the twelve issues was suggested; $ 10 . 00 ^ $ 7 . 00 , $ 5 . 00 , 
$ 3 . 00 , $ 1 . 00 , and $ 0 . 00 . The total response is shown in Figure VII-8. 

Whether or not the results would have been the same had the ques- 
tion been an actual s\abscription blank with a request for payment is 
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somewhat doubtful. On the other hand, this response must be considered 
relatively significant in view of the alternatives suggested, in view 
of the academic nature of the question, some respondents may well have 
been rather generous. On the other hand, since the individual was 
under no obligation, it is surprising that so many chose the $0.00 
category. 

One questxon was inserted to provide information which might show 
what effect Business Briefs might have had on the library habits of 
readers. The results are shown in Figure VII-9. 

The usefulness of Business Briefs as a Public Information tool 
seems apparent from the replies to this question. Fully fifty per 
cent of the respondents indicated that the reading of Business Briefs 
had resulted in some positive change in their use of the library. The 
fact that no one indicated they visited the library for the first time 
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seems a bit strange, perhaps. However, it must be remembered that the 
purpose of Business Bviefs was to carry valuable information - not to 
serve primarily as a goal to library attendance. In view of the in- 
formative nature of the abstracts and the objectives of the piiblica- 
tion, more weight, perhaps, should be given the positive tone of the 
response. 

As noted in the description of Business Briefs at the beginning 
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of this chapter, a feature of the publication was the reader response 
form which was inserted to encourage readers to request copies of the 
articles abstracted in each issue. While the libraries attempted to 
keep a record of these requests, it seemed valid to ask businessmen 
to record the approximate number of requests they had made for the 
complete text of articles abstracted in Business Briefs. A series 
of responses ranging from "none” to "25 or more" were offered. The 
result is shown in Figure VII-10. 

This question failed to clecirly distinguish between requests for 
articles made via the response form printed on each issue of Business 
Briefs and those which might have been made in person. (The latter 
may not have been included by many businessmen.) Nor was any attempt 
made to determine whether or not the businessman might have asked for 
the full text from some source other than the public library. How- 
ever, in view of the premise that the informative abstract would 
eliminate the need for businessmen to read an entire cirticle, it is 
interesting to note that forty-three per cent claimed they had re- 
quested copies of one or more articles 

FIGURE VII-10 

NUMBER OP REQUESTS MADE BY BUSINESSMEN FOR 
THE COMPLETE TEXTS OP ABSTRACTED ARTICLES 
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D. VARIATION IN RESPONSE BY LOCATION OF FIRMS. 

By separating the responses into three groups representing Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, and "Others" (the three conranunities in which a limited 
nxamber of Business Briefs were circulated by their respective librar- 
ies) , it was possible to determine whether or not response differed 
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from one locale to another. While one might make assumptions as to 
why such variations occur, the survey itself provides no supporting 
data. Perhaps some of the differences relate to the historic atti- 
tudes and relationships of the business community emd the public li- 
brary in each cirea. On the other hand, the presence or lack of pub- 
licity, or perhaps the differing nature of the business enterprises 
in each community may be factors. In any case. Figure VII-11 pro- 
vides a profile of the types of businesses represented by the re- 
sponses in each of the three areas, v/hile Table VII-3 shows the size 
of firms in te-ins of the number of employees. 

Perhaps the most significant differences in the profile by type 
of business are the larger number of firms engaged in Services in 
Pasadena than in either Pomona or Other. Fewer responses, on the 
other hand, were received in Pasadena from Manufacturing firms. Less 
significant are the differences in response, from Financial firms, 
Pasadena and Pomona being within three percentage points in this in- 
stance. Response from firms involved in Trade was considerably less 
for both Pasadena and Pomona, and strangely non-existent for Other. 

If should be reiterated that no data is available to determine whether 
the profile is representative of either the Business Briefs mailing 
list or the actual Economic Community. 

Based purely on the data gatliered here, it would appear that 
businessmen involved in Services are most responsive to the involve- 
ment of the public library in the Economic Conmunity. Those engaged 
in Manufacturing fall into second place, followed by representatives 
of Financial firms, with Trade personnel the least interested. If 
this is an accurate statement, the reasons for such pronounced differ- 
ences would be both interesting eind helpful to the libraries attempt- 
ing to serve their businessmen. Is there, for instance, any correla- 
tion between the seven per cent response (total) from representatives 
of Trade firms and the fact that only six per cent of the material in 
Business Briefs was placed under the heading "merchandising" and that 
this category appeared in only forty-one per cent of the issues? Are 
those engaged in Services and Manufacturing more concerned with in- 
formation about "Business Conditions" and "Management and Labor" items 
which, together, constituted almost half of the contents of Business 
Briefs and appeared regularly in each issue? Many other questions re- 
lating both directly and indirectly to Business Briefs might be formu- 
lated to help clarify this picture. 

A study of Table VII-3 provides an idea of how the responding 
firms varied in size so far as the number of personnel employed is 
concerned. The greatest difference in response appears to have come 
from the very small firms employing fewer than ten people. In Pomona 
thirty-seven per cent of the response was from firms in this category 
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whereas in Pasadena this number was sixteen per cent, and for Others 
ten per cent. At the other end of the scale, seventeen per cent of 
the response in Pasadena came from firms with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees, and cm almost identical sixteen per cent of the answers came 
from comparably sized firms in Others. However, Pomona registered 
only seven per cent of its response from these very large firms. While 
the number of firms in each size category were too few to justify anal- 
ysis in each coirammity, a breakdown of response by size of firm is in- 
cluded later in this chapter to show how the size of the firm, in terms 
of personnel employed, seems to affect usage of Business Briefs. 

TABLE VII-3 

NUMBER OP PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN 
RESPONDING FIRMS IN EACH LOCALITY 

Number of Employees 



'at this location" 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Over 1,000 employees 


17^ 


7% 


16% 


13% 


500-999 


4 jg 


6 % 


13% 


6 % 


250-499 


lljg 


8 % 


6 % 


10 % 


100-249 


16 % 


11 % 


7 % 


12% 


50-99 


8 % 


12 % 


15% 


11% 


25-49 


3 % 


9 % 


17% 


8 % 


11-24 


25% 


10 % 


17% 


17% 


Fewer than 10 


16% 


22 ^ . 


10 % 


2 y% 




100 % 


100% 


100 % 


100% 



An analysis of response by firms located in each of the three areas 
is presented in Table VII-4. There is greater similarity, it would 
seem, than divergence. This would lead to the conclusion that loca- 
tion of the firms had less to do with the response of the individual 
to Business Briefs than did other factors such as the type of business. 
Business Briefs had a slightly better response in Pasadena than in 
Pomona or Others, judging from the replies to Questions 3 emd 4. Where- 
as ninety per cent of the responses in Pasadena indicated that Business 
briefs was "useful" or "helpful occasionally," only eighty per cent of 
the Pomona, and seventy-five per cent of the Other responses concurred. 
Similarly, only forty per cent of the Pasadena readers of Business 
Briefs noted that receipt of this publication had "made no chcuige in 
my library use habits." In Pomona, fifty-three per cent, and in Other 
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COMPARISON OF BUSINESS BRiEPS QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS ACCORDING 
TO LOCATION OP RESPONDENT 



QUESTIONS AND RESPONSE PASADENA 


POMONA 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


UPON RECEIPT OF BUSINESS BRIEFS I USUALLY 
read It carefully within a few days 


415« 


33^ 


3S% 


36% 


scan It quickly In a day or so 


44 


38 


34 


40 


file it for future reading or ref- 
ence 


2 


5 


2 


4 


route It to others on my staff 


12 


20 


13 


15 


discard It with little or no 
attention 


0 


4 


7 


3 


other 


1 


0 


8 


2 


I FIND THAT BUSINESS BRIEPS 

alerts me to Important Information I 
might otherwise have missed 


45^ 


23% 


28 % 


36 % 


Increases my awareness of economic 
conditions 


38 


51 


49 


44 


Just repeats what I have heard or 
read elsewhere 


7 


14 


14 


11 


' Is helpful in planning and decision 
making 


5 


4 


7 


6 


other 


5 


2 


2 


4 


I HAVE FOUND BUSINESS BRIEPS USUALLY 
TO BE: 
useful 


31% 


34^ 


36% 


36 % 


helpful occasionally 


53 


46 


39 


48 


seldom of value 


4 


12 


12 


9 


of little or no use 


6 


8 


13 


7 


THE MATERIAL I HAVE POUND MOST INTEREST- 
ING AND HELPFUL IS: 
current business conditions 


34^ 


H0% 


52% 


39^ 


finance 


18 


11 


13 


15 


labor relations 


11 


10 


9 


10 


merchandising 


6 


4 


2 


5 


real estate-construction 


10 


14 


8 


12 


foreign commerce 


1 


1 


2 


1 


management 


19 


20 


l6 


18 


AS A RESULT OF RECEIVING BUSINESS 
BRIEFS I HAVE: 

used the library *s reference service 
for business and Industry 


19^ 


15^ 


13^ 


16% 


checked out books relating to my 
work 


4 


11 


4 


7 


read the complete articles abstract- 
ed In BUSINESS BRIEPS 


22 


7 


8 


14 


visited library for the first time 


0 


0 


0 


0 


used the library *s services more 
regularly 


15 


14 


13 


13 


made no change In my library use 
habits 


40 


53 


75 


50 



73 




QUESTIONS AND RESPONSE 



TABLE VI 1-4 (cont.) 

PASADENA 



POMONA 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



6. APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY BUSINESS BRIEFS 
ARTICLES (COMPLETE TEXT) HAVE YOU 
REQUESTED FROM THE LIBRARY? 



25 Or more 


0 % 


0 % 


3^ 


1/2^ 


20-24 


1 


0 


0 


1/4 


15-19 


2 


0 


3 


1 


10-14 


11 


3 


3 


7 


5-9 


19 


9 


16 


15 


1-4 


25 


17 


13 


19 


none 


42 


71 


59 


57 



coiraaunities, seventy-five per cent did not feel their use of the li- 
brary had been affected. This is further confirmed in the answers to 
Question 6, where fifty-eight per cent of the Pasadena respondents in- 
dicated they had requested the library to supply them with one or more 
copies of complete articles abstracted in Business Briefs, Only 
twenty-nine per cent of the Pomcna respondents, and forty-one per cent 
of those in Other communities had felt a similar need for more informa- 
tion. Of course, here again arises that problem of the philosophy be- 
hind the abstracts presented in Business Briefs. If, indeed, the ab- 
stracts, and therefore Business Briefs, was more successful when it 
satisfied the businessman's need for information without further read- 
ing, then the publication had its greatest success in Pomona. 

E. VARIATIONS IN RESPONSE BASED ON TYPE OF BUSINESS. 

The type of business engaged in by the respondent seemed to in- 
fluence responses to the Business Briefs questionnaire more than any 
other factor. While the reader will be left to evaluate most of this 
data, as presented in Tcible VII-5, one observation seems particularly 
noteworthy. Where there were strong similarities in the pattern of 
answers for representatives of Finance, Manufacturing, and Services, 
a significantly greater range in response was found in the replies 
provided by businessmen in Trade occupations . 

Whereas the responses to the first question are fairly consis- 
tent with the averages, some interesting facts can be derived from 
the answers respondents chose for the second question. These are 
shown in Figure VII-12. Those engaged in Services were almost three 
and a half times as apt as their counterparts in Trade to find that 
Business Briefs "alerts me to important infonnation I might otherwise 
have missed." While more evenly grouped, nonetheless those in Trade 
occupations were most likely to note that Business Briefs "increases my 
awareness of economic conditions." In spite of this, representatives 



TABLE VII- 5 



COMPARISON OF BUSINESS BRIEFS QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS ACCORDING TO TYPE OP BUSINESS 

QUESTION AND RESPONSE TYPE OP BUSINESS 

Finance Service Trade Mfg. Average 

1. UPON RECEIPT OP BUSINESS BRIEFS I 



USUALLY: 



read It carefully within a few days 


31 ^ 


38 ^ 


38 ^ 




36 ^ 


scan It quickly In a day or so 


37 


42 


46 


37 


40 


file It for future reading or reference 


8 


2 


7 


3 


4 


route It to others on my staff 


19 


13 


9 


16 


15 


discard It with little or no attention 
2. I FIND THAT BUSINESS BRIEFS: 

alerts me. to Important Information I 


2 


5 


b 


2 


3 


might have missed 

Increases my awareness of economic 


36 


45 


13 


33 


36 


conditions 

Just repeats what I have heard or 


44 


40 


53 


48 


44 


read elsewhere 


13 


9 


14 


13 


11 


Is helpful In planning Sc decision making 
3. I HAVE FOUND BUSINESS BRIEFS USUALLY 
TO BE: 


0 


1 


8 


2 


4 


useful 


32 


35 


55 


39 


36 


helpful occasionally 


55 


49 


36 


40 


48 


seldom of value 


8 


4 


9 


15 


9 


of little or no use 

4. THE MATERIAL I HAVE POUND MOST INTERESTING 
AND HELPFUL: 


5 


12 


0 


6 


7 


current business conditions 


37 


40 


33 


40 


39 


finance 


25 


15 


15 


9 


15 


labor relations 


4 


10 


11 


16 


10 


merchandising 


1 


5 


10 


4 


5 


real estate - construction 


13 


13 


12 


7 


12 


foreign commerce 


0 


1 


4 


1 


1 


management 

R. AS A RESULT OP RECEIVING BUSINESS BRIEFS 
I HAVE: 

use‘1 the library's reference service 


20 


16 


15 


23 


18 


for business 


7 


19 


17 


19 


16 


checked out books relating to my work 
read complete articles abstracted In 


10 


3 


0 


10 


7 


Business Briefs 


21 


14' 


8 


18 


14 


used library's services more regularly 


12 


13 


9 


12 


13 


made no change In my library use habits 
6. APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY BUSINESS BRIEFS 
(COMPLETE TEXT) HAVE YOU REQUESTED PROM 
THE LIBRARY? 


50 


51 


66 


41 


50 


25 or more 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1/4 


20-24 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3/4 


15-19 


0 


2 


9 


0 


1 


10-14 


11 


»-* 

( 


0 


6 


7 


5-9 


23 


13 


0 


16 


15 


1-4 


14 


19 


18 


24 


19 


none 

7. NUMBER OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN THE FIRM 
AT THIS LOCATION. 


52 


58 


73 


55 


57 


over 1000 


6 


14 


0 


19 


13 


500-999 


0 


3 


0 


9 


4 


250-499 


3 


9 


9 


13 


9 


100-249 


17 


13 


10 


8 


12 


50-99 


18 


7 


8 


11 


11 


25-49 


17 


6 


9 


10 


10 


11-24 


21 


18 


37 


17 


19 


fewer than 10 . v ■ 


18 


2P 


27 


13 


22 



of the "Trade" occupations led the rest in indicating that Business 
Briefs "just repeats what I have heard or read elsewhere." Yet, the 
same group, by a score three times as great as that for "Manufac- 
turers" asserted that Business Briefs "is helpful in planning and 
decision making." Until more is known of the differences in the in- 
formation needs of each type of business, it is risky to do more 
than speculate about the "why" of such variations in response. 

In answering Question 4, "The material I have found most inter- 
esting is: "current business conditions" earned a fairly even re- 

sponse varying only from thirty-three per cent for those engaged in 
Trade to forty per cent for both those employed in Services and Manu- 
facturing. The subject "finance" was preferred by twenty-five per 
cent of those in Financial firms, but was chosen by only nine per cent 
of those listing themselves as Manufacturers. "Labor relations," on 
the other hand, interested only four per cent of those working in the 
financial arena but was checked by sixteen per cent of the Manufac- 
turer's group. Management was given a high priority of interest by 
manufacturers but was of lesser interest to the other groups. In 
Table VII-6 the preferences of each group are listed in rank order. 

TABLE VII-6 



RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION "MATERIAL I HAVE FOUND MOST INTERESTING AND 
HELPFUL" LISTED IN RANK ORDER BY TYPE OF BUSINESS 



RANK 

NO. 




TYPE OF 


BUSINESS 




FINANCIAL 


SERVICES 


TRADE 


MANUFACTURER 


1 


current business 


current business 


current business 


current business 




conditions 


conditions 


conditions 


conditions 


2 


finance 


management 


finance 


management 


3 


management 


finance 


management 


finance 


4 


real estate- 


real estate- 


real estate- 


real estate 




construction 


construction 


construction 


construction 


5 


labor relations 


labor relations 


labor relations 


labor relations 


6 


merchandising 


merchandising 


merchandising 


merchandising 


7 


foreign commerce 


foreign commerce 


foreign commerce 


foreign commerce 



Although the percentage of interest in each of these subjects varies 
considerably from one type of business to the next, the pattern of 
preference is remarkably similar. 

The overall usefulness of Business Briefs was endorsed in varying 
degrees regardless of the type of business. The combined scores for 
the favorable responses is shown in Figure VII-13. 
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FIGURE VII-12 

VARIATION IN RESPONSE ACCORDING TO TYPE OF FIRM 
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FIGURE VII-13 



THE OVERALL USEFULNESS OP BUSINESS BRIEFS TO VARIOUS TYPES OP BUSINESSES 
0% 20% HO% 60% 80% 100% 




Manufacturers 



The data from this survey does not provide sufficient evidence to 
determine why Bueineee Briefs was felt to be less valuable to those in- 
volved in Trade than those in Finance . Had the response presented in 
Table VII-6 shown radical differences in the kinds of materials found 
interesting and helpful, some conclusion based on content might have 
suggested themselves. However, those in the field of Trade gave the 
same overall ranking to the various topics as did those labeling them- 
selves Manufacturers. While, as noted in Table VII-5, some differences 
do exist in the degree of endorsement, this alone provides little in- 
sight. 

Again, the crucial test of "how much would you pay for a subscrip- 
tion to Business Briefs" offers further basis for comparison of re- 
sponse from the four types of businesses. This information is noted 
in Table VII-7 where the replies are given in rank order. 

TABLE VII-7 

RESPONSES TO THE PROPOSAL FOR A SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR BUSINESS BRIEFS 
LISTED IN RANK ORDER BY TYPE OP BUSINESS AND SHOWING PERCENTAGE 



RANK 



ORDER 


FINANCIAL 


SERVICES 


TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS 


TOTAL 


1 


$ 0-43Jg 


$ 0-47Jg 


$ 5-425^ 


$ 0-H2% 


$ 0-44jg 


2 


$ 3-23^ 


$ 1-18% 


$ 0-335^ 


$ 3-32,^^ 


$ 3-20% 


3 


$ 5-17^ 


$ 5-15^ 


$ 1-17,'^ 


$ 3-10% 


$ 5-165^ 


4 


$ l-lljg 


$ 3-145^ 


$ 3- 8% 


$ 1- 8% 


$ l-lk% 


5 


$10- 7% 


ko- H% 


$'7- 0^ 


$ 7- 


$ 7- 2% 


6 


$ 7- 0% 


$ 7- 2% 


$10- 0% 


$10- i^% 


$10- 4jg 
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While it may never be necessary to sell subscriptions to Business 
Briefs, it is reassuring to know that more than fifty per cent of 
those responding to the questionnaire were agreeable to siibscribing. 

It would seem that a price in the range of $3.00 to $5.00 would prove 
to be acceptable for the year's subscription. Those employed in Ser- 
vices appeared to be more reluctant to pay for Business Briefs and 
willing to pay less than those engaged in other types of business. It 
is, of course, impossible to judge from this data what the actual re- 
action of businessmen would be if confronted with eUi actual subscrip- 
tion form. 

F. EVALUATION OF BUSINESS BRIEFS AS EXTRAPOLATED FROM 
THE GENERAL EVALUATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Further evidence as to the impact of Business Bt?iefs can be in- 
ferred from data extrapolated from the responses made by businessmen 
returning the general project evaluation questionnaire. For that 
matter , the very fact that sixty per cent of those completing the 
questionnaire forms were readers of the publication would appear to 
have some significance. To arrive at the results in the following 
table, the questionnaires received were divided into two groups; 

(1) those who received Business Briefs and (2) those who did not. The 
responses to certain questions were then tallied. 

Whether taken separately or as a group, the responses made by 
businessmen to the questionnaires provide a rather uniform indication 
that Business Briefs has a positive value. There is general agreement 
that it conveys useful information, not necesscirily duplicated in other 
publications or sources used by most businessmen. There is also a sal- 
utcury affect on increased usage of the library - though no confirmation 
that it encourages businessmen to make their first trip to the library. 
In balance, the evidence seems to substantiate the validity of librar- 
ies using a publication such as Business Briefs as a means of improving 
awcureness of the public library while providing meaningful data to the 
businessmen. 

On the other hand, a careful study of the responses also brings 
an awareness of some of the publication's shortcomings. The responses 
raise questions as to whether change in content would further improve 
the businessmcin' s concept of the library as a resource center suitcdcle 
for his everyday needs. Can the admittedly well -designed format be 
further refined? Should a greater variety of subjects be represented? 
What methods should be employed to periodicetLly test the continuing 
relevance of the piiblication? These euid other questions are involved 
in the remaining pages of this chapter , prefaced by the reactions of 
several individuals closely associated with the Proj'ect. 
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TABLE VlI-8 



COMPARISON OP THE RESPONSES TO THE GENERAL EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
MADE BY THOSE WHO RECEIVED BUSINESS BRIEFS AND THOSE WHO DID NOT 



question 



RECIPIENTS OP NON-RECIPIENTS OP 
BUSINESS BRIEPS BUSINESS BRIEFS 



AWARENESS: 

Very much or moderately aware of the public 
library services and facilities 

CURRENT LIBRARY USE: 

Used public library seven or more times for 
business purposes during the year 

Did not use public library for business 
purposes during the year 

PROJECTED USE OP LIBRARY: 

Expect to Increase use of public library for 
business purposes during the coming year 

Expect use of library will be about the same 
for the coming year 

EFFECT OP THE PROGRAM TO IMPROVE SERVICE TO 

THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY HAS HAD ON LIBRARY 

USAGE: 

Program has Increased my previous use of 
the library 

POSSIBLE FUTURE FINANCIAL SUPPORT: 

Endorsed one or more of the suggested 
methods of giving direct financial 
support to the library for continuance 
of the program 



90 % 

435 ^ 

3% 

65 ^ 

35 % 

54 ^ 

76 % 



66 % 

33 % 

15 % 

k2% 

5 ^% 

25 % 

53 % 



G. EVALUATION OF BUSINESS BRIEFS BY PROJECT STAFF. 

The ©valuation of Bu8%yi&s 8 Bv'L&f8 to this point has attempted to 
present objective evidence gained through einalysis of the publication 
and the various questionnaire responses gathered from businessmen 
during the course of the program. The comments of those closest to the 
Project also deserve attention. Mrs. Sophia White, who was responsible 
for selecting the articles to be abstracted, and who did much of the 
writing and preparation, states: 

Federal funding also gave us the opportunity to Issue a monthly 
business-oriented publication. Business Briefs , which Informs the com- 
munity of current business conditions and also serves to create the 



image of the library as a knowledgeable information center. It is an 
effective vehicle in transforming the library from its usual passive 
role of waiting for patrons to ask for information, to an active role 
of generating information before it is asked. The 600 requests for 
photocopies of articles abstracted and the increase in the number of 
businesses in Pasadena receiving the newsletter from 200 in January 
1970 to 548 today attests to the dynamic impact made. System librar- 
ies mail an additional 78 O copies each month, and patrons of the 
Pasadena Public Library pick up some 175 copies made available at 
central and the branches.^ 

In Pomona, Mrs. Lucille Bucher, who supervises the services to 
business cUid industry in that library, voiced a slightly less opti- 
mistic point of view: 

The publication. Business Briefs , compiled by Pasadena Public 
Library, is mailed each month to businesses in the Pomona area, and 
theae are relatively few requests for publications reviewed. I do 
not know how this compares with returns on direct mail advertising 
by other firms. This publication must be read by some persons, how- 
ever, as two firms recently requested the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin #326 which concerns the recently enacted U. S. 

Occupational Safety and Health Act. Pasadena has an advantage over 
Pomona, as the articles in Business Briefs are written from materials 
in the Pasadena collection which may not be included in Pomona *s col- 
lection, hence there is often a delay in procuring material for Pomona 
businessmen.^ 

Both of the Library Representatives who were originally retained 
for the Project in Pomona included comments on Business Bi*iefs in 
their final reports. Mrs. Boche stated: 

I really don^t have much to way about Business Briefs . Many of 
the men I talked with received it, read it, and thought it was great, 
others wanted to be added to the distribution list. I don*t recall 
adverse criticism nor even any constructive suggestions for changes. 

I did meet a few people who said they would be willing to pay for it.^ 

Mrs. Winegar's comments were more lengthy. She was somewhat crit- 
ical of both the intent and content of Business Bviefs while remaining 
positive in her overall assessment of the publication's value. 

As you probably know, my ideas on Business Briefs have differed . . . 
from the start. It is true that . . . unknown articles (are presented) 
to the businessman, but . . . including lengthy abstracts of the articles 
. . .has cut down the number of articles that can be included and has 
thus produced a very specialized and selective list. I doubt that such 
a selective list will be of much value to many men the same month. What 
I am trying to say is that if the abstracts were cut down 80 % . . . ten 
times as many articles, hence ten times as many subjects (could be in- 
cluded) - increasing the chances that every month every businessman 
would find something of value in the list. 
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Mrs. White wants the abstract to contain all the pertinent Information 
on the subject so that businessmen will not have to come to the library for 
further Information, and a lengthier list would mean that they would have 
to come In to read the entire article. But I do feel that It would be of 
more value as an Index to current periodicals, rather than a brief abstract- 
ing service. 

The Business Briefs were a tremendous success In reaching the busi- 
nessman and Impressing upon him the fact that the library does Indeed 
have material that would be of value to him. Many times In Pomona 1 
entered an Interviewee's office and he told me that he received It and 
thought It was Just wonderful, in Pomona this Item was the first contact 
the businessman ever had with the library and he was Impressed by our 
materials and outgoing nature. It definitely Is a great Idea. If mimeo- 
graphed and mailed out. It definitely would have looked like some slipshod 
operation. As a public relations tool these ought to be mailed to as many 
businesses as possible. Including those who do not ordinarily come to the 
library. In other words, don't use as a mailing list names of patrons, 
but new business license lists can be helpful In keeping the lists up to 
date and getting immediately to new companies.^ 

H. EVALUATING THE REQUESTS RECEIVED FOR THE COMPLETE TEXT 
OF ABSTRACTED ARTICLES. 

Since the comments by both Mrs. White and Mrs. Bucher mention the 
requests received from businessmen for the complete text of articles 
abstracted in Bub'LYI&ss Bw&’fB, it would appear timely to discuss this 
aspect. While both libraries attempted to keep track of the number of 
requests received through the mail, it must be recognized that this 
record is incomplete. This is due to a variety of reasons: (1) busi- 
nessmen may have had copies of some of the periodicals available in 
their own offices, (2) libraries other than those participating in the 
Demonstration Project may have been used as sources, including academic 
and special libraries, (3) there may have been no indication that the 
request was prompted by an abstract in an earlier issue, (4) individ- 
uals may have located and read the articles in the library without the 
assistance of a librarian who would recognize the connection with Bus'i— 
ness Briefs. Therefore, the data in Table VI 1-9 cannot be considered 
as other than a part of the total response. 

Of course, there again arises the question of whether the purpose 
of the abstracts appearing in Business Briefs was to satisfy the busi- 
nessman's need for information, or merely to prompt him to make greater 
use of the library. 



In her comments on Business Briefs Mrs. Bucher raises the inter- 
esting question as to how these results compare with the response busi- 
ness firms might expect from a similar direct mail campaign. A compar- 
ison is impossible because of the many ways in which a businessman in- 
terested in reading the entire text might obtain a copy without the 
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TABLE VI 1-9 



REQUESTS RECEIVED FOR COMPLETE TEXTS OF ARTICLES ABSTRACTED 
IN BUSINESS BRIEFS - JANUARY 1970 - JUNE 1971 



LIBRARY 


ARTICLES 


REQUESTED 




Number 


Percentage 
of Total 
Resooiise 


Pasadena Public Library 


6oo 


80 ^ 


Pomona Public Library 


m 


20 ^ 


Total 


753 


100 ^ 



knowledge or even the use of the public library. However, for pur- 
poses of speculation, it can be assumed that an average of 1,600 
copies of Businsss were mailed by the two libraries each 

month. If each recipient had requested one copy of every abstracted 
article, the total would have nvimbered 567,0091 The 758 eurticles 
actually requested amount to only .0013% - or slightly more than one 
tenth of one per cent of the total possible requests. Again, whether 
such response is complimentary to Business Briefs - or even relevant 
- depends upon the validity of the premise on which the publication 
is written and distributed. 

I. CONCLUSIONS. 

There seems to be an abundance of evidence to support the conclu- 
sion that Business Briefs has been a successful venture from the stand- 
point of both the businessmen who received it and the sponsoring li- 
breuries. The publication represents a direct attempt of the libraries 
to become involved in the world of the businessman and to prove to ^e 
members of the Economic Community that public libraries have essential 
information resources pertinent to their interests. The publication 
of Business Briefs also carried out the Meyer-Rostvo.'.d reconmendation 
that "By feir the most frequently requested type of public information 
activity was direct mailings. A full-scale effort to provide regula^ 
mailings of various kinds should be a central part of this program." 

As noted throughout this chapter, one of the difficulties in anal- 
yzing the response to Business Briefs is the lack of agreement as to 
whether or not the purpose of the publicav’ ,n is to satisfy all but 
the most intense needs of the reader, or to serve as an inducement to 
make greater use of the library for current periodical literature. 
While there seems to be justification for the stance that the busi- 
nessmen's needs are well served by a publication which enables him to 
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derive essential information without the time-consuming task of lo- 
cating material in the library, on the other hand, there is also a 
legitimate question as to whether or not such a posture better achieves 
the overall goal of increasing the use of public libraries by business- 
men. Certainly , this question should be resolved and a clear-cut posi- 
tion determined and maintained. 

Judging from the analysis of the contents of Business Bviefs, tiie 
pattern of subject matter was established with the first few issues. 
There was little deviation in later numbers. While "management ori- 
ented nature of the abstracted materials had definite appeal to most 
of those responding to the questionnaire, there remains some question 
as to whether the inclusion of articles geared to other interests 
might broaden the usefulness of the publication. It would seem that 
Business Bmefs affords a unique opportunity to experiment with the 
whole range of current periodical literatiare calling the reader's at- 
tention to many subjects and viewpoints. 

The wide variety of periodical titles cited during the eighteen 
months must be considered a plus factor. By using lesser known titles 
the information presented has provided a much broader spectrum of both 
literature and thought. Considerable use has been made of government 
publications, primarily from the Federal Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. It would seem that, in addition to these, more state, regional 
and local government publications should receive attention. 

Each abstract was followed by a bibliographic citation which 
served tlie dual role of providing authority for the material and in- 
formation needed for retrieval. In the later issues, some attempt was 
made to abbreviate the more lengthy citations. Some inconsistencies 
occurred as a result of substituting initials or ether abbreviations 
for full titles. While these shorter forms might not pose a problem 
to the librarian who constantly uses these periodicals, staff called 
upon to fill requests in other libraries less familiar with such titles 
might experience embarassing difficulty. Because of the need to con- 
serve space in the publication, thought might be given to grouping the 
citations on the last page with suitable reference marks to the appro- 
priate citations. Smaller type could then be used and the need for 
appreviations lessened. 

I. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The success of Business Briefs, coupled with what appears to be 
an unrealized potential, gives impetus to the desirability of continu- 
ing this publication. It has already encibled the library to penetrate, 
on a regular basis, some of the historic barriers which separate the 
Economic Community from the library. However, it appears that some 
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modifications in Business Briefs are worthy of consideration. Some of 
these have been suggested by businessmen, some have been recommended 
by those working within or close to the Project, while still others 
have occurred as a result of this study. 

1. One of the more frequent requests noted in Pomona was the 
desire for more information relative to the local scene. Those 
acquainted with data gathering at the local level are well aware 
that it is fairly easy to obtain facts and statistics oriented to 
the nation as a whole. Local governmental agencies, on the other 
hand, have not been oriented to the analysis, interpretation and 
dissemination of information which they regularly gather in the 
course of their activities. Nor are they necessarily attuned to 
the possible importance of such information to the surrounding 
Economic Community; yet businessmen have an urgent and valid need 
for such data. The public library has a marvelous opportunity to 
insert itself at this point by facilitating the gathering, inter- 
pretation, and reporting of this body of information. To do so 
will require considerable effort and initiative. Appropriate 
staff members must be delegated to develop source contacts, es- 
tablish the nature of information gathered by the various govern- 
mental divisions, and determine its potential for use by members 
of the Economic Community. 

Some of the problems to be faced were uncovered during the 
course of the Project as the result of an unsuccessful attempt 
by the Pomona Public Library to publish a supplement to Business 
Briefs containing just such information. This- experience is re- 
cited in some detail in the hope that it will be helpful to those 
considering this service. 

Spurred by numerous requests from businessmen in the commun- 
ity and encouraged by the City Administrator, library staff and 
Project staff attempted to lay the groundwork for gathering and 
publishing such information as a supplement to Bus'iness Briefs. 
After preliminary investigation and assuremce of cooperation from 
the City Administrator, a memo was sent to City Department heads 
indicating the intention of the library and asking for a brief 
summary of the type of data they gathered regularly. While most 
department heads seemed agreeable to the project, several could 
not understand how the activities of their departments could be 
of interest or value to the businessman! Others were very enthu- 
siastic, however, and provided some imaginative and ambitious 
suggestions for the use of data generated by their departments. 

Armed with this information, consultation with department 
heads began. It was here that certain unexpected barriers were 
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discovered. There was a wide deviation in the periods for which 
data was gathered, as well as in reporting methods and procedures. 
As in the case of public libraries, some departments were more 
concerned with, and better geared for, collecting data relating 
to regional, state and national agencies or professional organiza- 
tions. Reporting at the local level was often a by-product. Con- 
cern was also expressed in several of the departments as to wheth- 
er or not they had the legal right to disclose certain data to the 
general public. In a number of instances department heads decided 
that departmental data could not be released for publication until 
it was submitted in the form of monthly, quarterly, or annual re- 
ports to their respective boards, commissions, or the City Council. 

Perhaps the most difficult hurdle was the lack of personnel 
either in the individual departments or in the library to analyze 
the accumulated data, make necessary interpretations, and prepare 
it for publication. It was recognized that some expertise in a 
variety of (disciplines was involved and that, to a degree, the 
library staff might be vulnerable to criticism if, in spite of 
utmost caution, it misinterpreted data from another department. 

It was hoped that this could be avoided through the review and pre- 
publication approval of data by each department. 

A review of the facts which had emerged during this period of 
preliminary investigation, and an evaluation of possible solutions 
to the major problems followed. It appeared that no insurmount— 
cible problems had been found. However, in view of the brevity of 
the Demonstration Project, it did not seem wise to commit the 
aitount of s iff time a publication would require which would make 
optimum use of the (juantities of potential data at hand. Reluc- 
tantly, this e3q>eriment was set aside in favor of other aspects of 
the Project. This did not lessen .the requests received for such 
information, and a number of businessmen made note of this both 
in their comments to the Libreury Representatives and in their re- 
plies to the (questionnaires. 

It is strongly recommended that in emy future publication, 
the need for establishing a viable mechanism for assembling, in- 
terpreting, and presenting local data be recognized. Once a pilot 
publication of this type becomes a reality, the mechanics can be 
adopted in other communities. 

2. A second area of sources which a publication such as Business 
Briefs should exploit concerns the reports, studies, and surveys 
published by government and quasi-go vernmental agencies at the 
regional level. The volxime of such materials can only be guessed. 
However, the potential of such reports, which are usually geared 
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to advanced planning or the presentation of alternate plans for 
growth and development of communities/ facilities/ and services/ 
cannot be doubted. 

The primary problem would appear to be in the location of 
such items. Preliminary study shows that this cem be facilitated 
through the maintenance of contacts with such organizations as 
Chambers of Commerce/ regional planning groups/ special agencies/ 
such as those concerned with transportation/ health/ etc./ and 
research. While some of these organizations and agencies may be 
surprised that anyone outside of their peurticular group has any 
interest in, or use for, the detailed information presented in 
their studies/ nonetheless most will be flattered by the added 
publicity. They/ in turn/ by becoming recipients of a publica- 
tion such as Business Briefs, will find their own information 
sources augmented in a most meaningful way . 

3. While due note has been made of the large ni^er of publica- 
tions cited in the various issues of Business Bri^efs , the fact 
remains that most of these titles axe concerned with a fairly 
neurrow band of information. It would seem that Business Briefs 
might provide a further service by including itei^ on a wider 
range of subjects. This would place Business Briefs in a posi- 
tion to act as a medium for the "cross pollination" of informa- 
tion and knowledge. Additional readers might be attracted by 
the broader concept of content. Contributions could be solicited 
from a corps of librarian subject specialists. 

4. Another area of content which should be considered concerns 
the new books/ periodicals and other materials/ including films/ 
records/ etc. / which are acquired by the library. While it would 
seem that Business Briefs would lose a good deal of its impor- 
tance to the businessman if it was solely an "acquisitions" list/ 
nonetheless some mention of the more important new additions to 
the collection should be considered an additional service/ as well 
as another inducement to make use of the library. Success with 
the "mini bibs" reported elsewhere in this study strengthens the 
conclusion that Business Briefs should contain this kind of in- 
formation as a regular feature. 

5. Since librarians are in a position to make objective compari- 
sons and evaluations of literature, it would beem that businessmen 
might appreciate brief but frank reviews of books/ periodicals/ 
house organs, etc., which would be appropriate for purchase by 
business firms. Like everyone else, businessmen are deluged by 
the flood of advertising and announcements of new periodicals and 
services. The public library stands in a unique position to eval— 
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uate these and present their findings. It is expected that 
such reviews would be of particular interest to those in 
smaller firms. 

6. One of the most persistent problems facing anyone wishing 
to publish Business Bi*iefs , or anything of this nature/ is the 
need to present a variety of information in a succinct manner to 
encourage readership, while a good defense can be presented for 
the type of abstract used in Business Bv'iefs , equally valid argu- 
ments can be heard for citing more articles in each issue. A 
possible compromise might provide a solution: continue the use of 
one or ti\:o abstracts of the most important or unique items under 
each topic, followed by abbreviated references to related articles, 
books, etc. This technique would provide more latitude in cover- 
age and increase the possibility of meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual reader. 

7. The present format is basically sound. The use of colored 
stock and colored ink greatly enhances the attractiveness of the 
publication. Use of charts and other illustrative matter breciks 
up what might otherwise be monotonous columns. The May-June 1971 
issue shows a substantial improvement in typography, increasing 
both its readability and the number of characters per line. In 
the interest of further expanding the amount of material which 
can be included, the columns could be widened from seventeen to 
nineteen picas with little noticeable loss of white space. This 
would provide room for about eleven per cent more copy in each 
issue. Similarly, each column could be lengthened three picas 
for a total gain of eighteen lines or one- third of a column. 

Some experimentation might take place in formating future 
issues to provide more variety and interest. For instance, a 
chart, illustration, or unusually important abstract can be run 
across the page, using both colvimns emd the gutter in between. 

Boxes might be used occasionally to accentuate certain items and 
tint blocks should be (employed where necessary to provide empha- 
sis and greater visual variety. 

8. While the final selection of material, writing of copy, and 
editing must be the responsibility of one person, an effort 
should be made to gain the cooperation of an active advisory 
group. These individuals, who perhaps might represent the vari- 
ous libraries distributing Business Briefs, and/or might include 
selected businessmen, could serve in an overall advisory role as 
well as lend direct assistance by recommending eurticles for in- 
clusion. Unless properly structured emd used, such an advisory 
group can become a time-consuming handicap. However, the virtues 
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inherent in participation in a cooperative venture should make 
this risk worthwhile. If the members of the advisory group are 
knowledge?] -j-e in specialized subject fields related to the Econ- 
omic Community, they are especially likely to make a very im- 
portant contribution to increasing the potential of Business 
Briefs. Not the least of the contributions will be an improved 
sensitivity to the nature of the business world in each of the 
library communities. Another consequence of such participation 
will be a new level of interest in the entire program on the peurt 
of library staff. 

9. A variety of techniques should be used to regularly sample 
the readership of Business Briefs to determine how well it is 
meeting the needs of those for whom it is written. The first 
step, of course, is the adoption of a clecur-cut statement of 
goals or objectives against which response can be measured. Spot 
surveys can be conducted by post cards sent to a random sample of 
the mailing list or included with the mailing. Occasionally, a 
telephone poll might also be used. This personal contact between 
businessman euid librarian will prove especially rewarding in view 
of the success of the visitation program reported on in a subse- 
quent chapter of this study. Once every year or two a more thor- 
ough study should be made through the use of a longer survey form 
sent to the entire mailing list. Data assembled through these 
studies should be analyzed cmd used by both the advisory committee 
euid editor of Business Bx*iefs to make whatever "adjustments" in 
content, etc., may be needed to keep the publication fresh and in 
keeping with the expressed needs of the Economic Community. Every 
opportunity should be used to solicit the reactions of the read- 
ers. Innovations in content, etc., should be carefully controlled 
and checked on by subsequent studies. 

Using the approach established in this study, a running re- 
cord should be maintained of the frequency with which various 
topics are covered and the nvunber and type of publications used 
for abstracting. These records are of no use, of course, unless 
they are studied and the results used to provide guidance in fu- 
ture issues. Just as "quality control" is a necessary ingredient 
for enterprises in the Economic Community, so it must be funda- 
mental to a publication such as Business Biriefs, 

10. The question "who should be on the mailing list for Business 
Briefs" heis not been answered. If the libreuries must expend their 
own funds for the preparation, printing, emd x^iling of Business 
Briefs, the mailing list must necessarily be limited. Should 
money be made available from other sources, the ranks of those 
receiving Business Briefs cem be e3q>anded. Certed.nly, the proven 
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value of the pviblication means that it merits a wider reader- 
ship. It is heurd to visualize a businessman who could not pro- 
fit from the regulau: reading of BU6iYi688 Bi*%6f8. Names can be 
added from a variety of sources; rosters of business and profes- 
sional organizations, euid service clubs for instance, and new 
businessmen can be located through the monthly lists of new busi- 
ness licenses secure*^' from the city. 



From time to time an issue might be sent to a selected list 
of people involved in a particuleo: field such as purchasing and 
procurement, personnel and supervision, meurketing and sales, per- 
sonnel development and staff training, public relations, safety, 
security, finance and accounting, etc. By using a one-page insert 
containing items of particular interest to such individuals, the 
overall content need not be altered. Subsequent issues, of course, 
would have to contain material worthy of the interest arroused by 
such mailings. 



11. Should Bu8ine88 Brief 8 become a subscription publica- 
tion? This question occurred during the course of the Demonstra- 
tion Project and questions relating to it were included in the 
questionnairas. While there is evidence that more of the busi- ^ 
nessmen responding to the questionnaires vrould subscribe to Bu8Z~ 
ne88 Brief 8 them would not , there still remains the fundamental 
question as to whether or not the public library should attempt 
to "sell" a service of this type - automatically limiting its use 
to those willing to pay a subscription fee. A rate of something 
between three and five dollars appeared reasonable to those who 
ventured a reply. Such an amount would probably cover the cost 
of pxiblication based on present printing prices for a quantity i:i 
the neighborhood of 2,000-3,000 copies per month. 



However, it would seem that the participating public librar- 
ies would be in a much better position if other means were found 
to finance the publication. Each library may choose to subsidize 
the expenses, thereby providing direct support from its own bud- 
get. Better yet, financing might come from the Library System 
spreading the costs and benefits still further. There is also a 
possibility that one or more large conpanies or foundations might 
choose to underwrite the program. Ihis would be practical only 
if libraries were guaranteed cosplete freedom over editorial 
content, format and distribution. 



12. Finally, Buaineaa Briefs should be a significant part 
of any proposal to acquire state or federal fund support for an 
ei^anded program of services to the Economic Comnunity. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^Sophia White, op. clt .. p. 3. 
^Lucille Bucher, Qp. clt .. p. 3. 
^oohe, oP« clt . . p. 21. 

\lnegar, op. alt . . p. l6. 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt . . P. 75. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



BREAKING THE AWARENESS BARRIER THROUGH PERSONAL CONTACT: 

THE VISITATION PROGRAM 

stockpiling materials and maintaining competent staff does not 
automatically create an active service program to business and indus- 
try. As documented by Meyer and Rostvold, and as reported by others 
in this field, the members of the Economic Community frequently share 
a lack of awai’eness of public libraries as potential sources for need- 
ed information. Meyer and Rostvold were particularly anxious that a 
vigorous attempt be made during this Demonstration Project to eliminate 
the ignorance of the public library's collections and services as a 
barrier. One of the most intriguing suggestions concerned the impor- 
tance of continuing the interview program begun by Meyer as an integral 
part of the Project; 

. . . there are many "fringe benefits" to be gained from user studies, 
the primary one being an Increased awareness on the part of the re- 
spondent, of the services and facilities that are already existing and 
available to him. Another extra benefit Is In the field of public re- 
lations - the respondent's appreciation for the librarian's desire and 
willingness to solicit his opinions about the library. Such apprecia- 
tion can well result In greater commiinlty support for the library's 
programs In the future. 

Therefore, It Is highly recommended that a continuing effort be 
carried on In community relations of this sort. The head of the li- 
brary service for business and Industry should try tc perform at least 
one new Interview every day, as a regular routine part of his duties. 

These Interviews will not only have the benefits described above, but 
can also serve the important function of evaluating how well the new 
programs are being received, and suggesting remedies for new problems 
as they arise. ^ 

It was decided that the Demonstration Project steiff of the Pomona 
Public Libreury would accept the challenge of visitation as a major part 
of its program. The personnel requirements peculiar to this kind of 
activity were considered important criteria in the selection of Project 
Librariems. Once employed, Mrs. Boche and Mrs. Winegeu: were instructed 
to give the visitation program the highest priority in planning and 
execution. 



A. PREPARATION FOR THE VISITATION PROGRAM 

The first step, exclusive of becoming acquednted with the commun- 
ity and the library, was to assenible a list of prospective firms to 
contact for visitation appointments. The Chamber of Commerce provided 
the Project Librarians with a copy of its directory of merchant euid 
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manufacturing members. This list was cut up and pasted onto 3" x 5" 
cards and the entries filed by name of the company. Each card con- 
tained such pertinent information as the name, address, and tele- 
phone number of the company, cuid the name of its president. A code 
gave some indication of tl-ie firm's size in terms of the number of 
employees on the payroll. To this basic list were added the glean- 
ings from such sources as the geographical indexes to Poor's Regis- 
ter of Corporations j Directors ccnd Executives^ the California Manu- 
faatiwers' Register^ and similar guides. The "yellow pages" of the 
telephone book yielded additional names of professional organizations, 
unions, businessmen's associations, hospitals, and other institutions. 
Every effort was made to determine the name of the individual within 
the company with whom the initial contact should be made. The list 
was further augmented by adding the names of the people who had been 
inten'iewed or who had identified themselves on questionnaires distri- 
buted during the Meyer-Rostvold survey. To keep the list up to date, 
additions were made from the newspaper clipping file. Chamber of Com- 
merce newsletters, and other sources. Of considerable value in this 
respect were the monthly lists of new business licenses supplied by 
the City Clerk's office. 

Having assembled a list of prospective firms for interviewing, 
the next problem was to select those which should be given priority. 

At first it seemed logical to follow the pattern established by 
Meyer eur»d Rostvold who had divided the Economic Coinmvmity into the 
four types of firms which accounted for the largest proportion of 
employment in the two cities: (1) Services, (2) Trade, (3) Manufac- 

turing, and (4) Financial, and then ranked them by size within these 
categories. However, upon further consideration several factors 
mitigated against adopting this technique. While the type and size 
of the firm had veilid application in terms of constructing a sample 
for rese^u:ch purposes, such categories had little me£uiing so far as 
the interview progreun was concerned. More importemt it seemed W 2 is 
the initial selection of those firms which might be most responsive 
to interviev;ing emd whose personnel might seem to have the greatest 
need for library information. In consultation with the Director of 
the library and with Mrs. Bucher, whose personal knowledge of Pomona 
business concerns weis invaluedsle, a "priority list" was prepared. 

Mrs. Marjorie Boche, Project Libr 2 u:ian, comments further on the 
"priority list:" 

May I su^ept here that the priority list is important and sen- 
sitive. It should be given careful thought by anyone in the future 
who might be undertaking a similar program. I say this because one 
nust remember that the public library is a tax-supported institu- 
tion and is therefore subject to scrutiny. It is because of exped- 
iency as well as courtesy that the priority list should be consider- 
ed. We used names of people who had reacted favorably to the Meyer- 
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Rostvold survey, civic leaders, and officers In the larger companies 
In the area, whether they represented public utilities, manufacturers, 
retail trade, or financial Institutions.^ 

The next step was to assemble as much pertinent data as possible 
about each of the prospective firms to be interviewed. To facilitate 
this, a "case history" card was designed. (Figure VIII-1.) These 
5" X 8" cards provided space for such essential pre-interview data as 
the name, address, euid telephone number of the company, number of em- 
ployees,- principal product ( s) , neune of person with whom interview is 
desired and his position, name of the parent corporation 2 Uid branches 
of the firm. Other blanks to be filled out following the interview 
provided space for information about any collections the firm main- 
tained, the date of the interview, reaction of the interviewee, 2 Uid 
most importeuit, the nature of the information requirements of the firm. 
The back of the card was reserved for "follow-up’’ information. 

One of the questions which had to be resolved before interviewing 
could begin was, "Which person in the firm should be approached for eui 
interview?" In the Meyer-Rostvold report, Robert Meyer had recorded 
his experience: 

Not knowing the Internal structure of any firm prior to the Inter- 
views, the first attempt was always to try to Interview the head of 
the company. In many cases he would suggest that a particular subor- 
dinate person be Interviewed Instead, soipeone whose position In the 
firm required him to be especially concerned with matters of Informa- 
tion usage and needs. Whenever the company had a special library, the 
librarian was always Interviewed. > 

The above techniques proved to be quite successful. In attempts 
there was only one firm that declined to be Interviewed, and In that 
case an Assistant Manager was speaking In the absence of the head of 
the firm. When the nature of the study was described to the prospec- 
tive respondents, their first reaction would often be that they doubted 
that they would have much of Importance to say on the topic. During 
the course of the actual Interviews, however, most respondents would 
have their appetites whetted by the questions and by the prospect that 
something might be done to Improve their access to the Information 
they require. In the later stages of the Interview, when their opin- 
ions and evaluations of present and proposed services were asked, they 
were sufficiently "warmed up" and cognizant of the subject matter 
under discussion to provide valuable Information.^ 

On the other hand, there was recognition of the fact that in many 
instances it was the employees at lower levels in the corporate struc- 
ture who might make the most logical customers for information ser- 
vices. The problem wets given to the Project Libr2u:ians for research. 
Their conclusion weis to reach the person as far up the management 
ladder as possible. However, the 2idvantages and disadvantages attached 
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FIGURE VIII-1 
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Requirements : 



to interviewing individuals at each of three levels of management 
seem sufficiently illuminating to bear repeating here. 

Interviews with companies may be Initiated at any of three levels; 

1. Upper Management; President, manager, director, or vice 
president. 

2. Middle Management; Managers of departments, middle level 
supervisors. 

3. Non-supervlsory; Qroup leaders, engineers, clerks, sec- 
retaries. 

ALTERNATIVES 

1. Upper Management Approach 

In general, although the president of a company will be more aware 
of the many facets of the company, the contact between public li- 
braries and business and Industry may be well below his level of 
responsibility. In order to hurry onto other more important matters, 
he will be Inclined to keep the Interview very brief, thus lessening 
our Impact on him. It Is also true that while he Is well aware of 
the major problems Involving his company, he will be very much \m- 
aware of what actually happens day by day at lower levels In the de- 
partments. The greatest advantage In speaking to or Interviewing 
the president will be to have his approval, encouragement and back- 
ing. 



2. Middle Management Approach 

Approaching middle management will be less costly to the company and 
relieve the president of this additional task. The middle manager 
will know his department well and be more aware of real Information 
needs. Unfortunately though, he Is apt to be almost completely Ig- 
norant of operations In other departments. The advantage to promot- 
ing library service through middle management Is that he Is at a 
level high enough to be Influential and yet low enough so as not to 
be overly burdened by this new task. 

3. Lower Level Approach 

Although at this level one can find real Information needs. It Is 
not a high enough level to be able to promote the program. He Is 
also very Ignorant of operations outside of his very small group. 

As the greatest percentage of employees will be at this level, bib- 
liographies and materials should be aimed at encouraging this per- 
son to use the library. 

SOLUTIOM 

The solution to the question of who should be Interviewed and be the 
library contact Is to approach both upper and middle management. Our 
guiding principle should always be: Start at the top. Attempt to 

speak to the president and ask to present the program to him, but at 
the slightest hesitation on his part, ask If perhaps there is someone 
else In the company that he might refer you to. (This Is most Im- 
portant In dealing with large companies.)^ 
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other general preparations were also necessary before proceed- 
ing with the interviews. For instance, it seemed that the Project 
should have a title of some sort. After considering many possibil- 
ities, the Term "B & I Info" was decided upon and a logotype (see 
Figure VIII-2) , designed by the Pomona Public Library's staff art- 
ist. The Project Librarians were given the title "Library Service 
Representative" and attractive business cards were printed for each. 

FIGURE VIII-2 

LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS CARD 




POMONA PUBLIC LIBRARY 

625 SOUTH 6AREY AVENUE 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 



For Reference Service 
Telephone (714) 622-9417 
or 

(714)623-5211, ext. 25 

Mri. Matforie Bocbe, Ubrtty Service Representative 
Telephone (714) 623 5211, ext. 56 

BUSINESS & INDUSTRY INFORMATION 
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The use of colored ink on colored stock enhamced the appear- 
ance of the card. For the duration of the Project a special tele- 
phone was added and reserved for calls from business and industry. 

This number was the first to be listed on the card. The second 
number was the regular library nuinber with the extension for the 
reference desk which normally handled incoming calls from business 
and industry. In addition r the Project Librariauis were provided 
with a separate extension number for business calls. 

Next, a large street map of the city was secured from the City 
Planning Department. Used at first to help plan the routings to 
Vcurious firms, as the interviews progressed colored map tacks were 
inserted showing the location of firms visited. This provided some 
valuctble assisteuice in the later stages of the program when geography 
became one of the factors considered in determining the firms to be 
interviewed . 

Finally, the Project Libraurians indicated a need for materials 
which might be given to the interviewees and left both as usable 
pieces of information and as reminders of the visit. While copies 
of the Meyer-Rostvold study were available, this report seemed too 
comprehensive for such use. It was decided instead that the summary 
version which had been prepared by Holt and Rostvold, emd printed in 
a colorful format, would be more appropriate. Pxablished with tlie 
title. Information for Business decision Making , this eight-page bro- 
chure contained an important keynote introduction by Rostvold, and 
was pertinent to the Economic Communities in both Pasadena and Pomona. 

A general brochure describing the "B & I Info" program was also 
prepared for distribution by Mrs. Dianne Hardisty, Public Information 
Librarian for the Ponona Piiblic Library. In addition, the Project 
Librarians, with the help of other staff members and the duplications 
department of the library, began work on a series of brief subject 
bibliographies informally known as "mi'ni-bibs" described in another 
chapter of^ this report. While these items made up the basic "port- 
folio," other timely items concerning/ the Pomona Public Library and 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Library /System were used from time to 
time. j 

Early in the planning for the & I Info" project, one particu- 
lar problem had been recognized. Like any organization employing 
salesmen, it was essential that the library's representatives be fully 
familiar with the library they were "selling." Admittedly, a «'hort 
time acquaintance with a library, its pSiilosophy, resources, staff, 
rules, and procedures cannot substitute for the in-depth knowledge and 
feeling long-term, full-time en5>loyees may have developed. On the 
other hand, those chosen as Project Librarians were sufficiently ex- 
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perienced to grasp the essentials in a reasonable length of time. 

Both were assigned hours and special duties at the reference desk. 
While such scheduling was a handicap in making appointments for in- 
terviewing and carrying out other Project activities, actual exper- 
ience was deemed mcuidatory as a device for becoming informed about 
the library. The importance of the people representing the library 
being an integral part of the staff cemnot be overlooked. 

The Project Librarians further prepared themselves by becoming 
as informed as possible about each of the firms to be interviewed. 
Here, the clipping file proved of special worth. As one of the Pro- 
ject Librarians noted, it 

. . . gave us Information on brand new businesses, who was who In 
the companies, names of contacts, names of organizations to visit, 
what type of work was dons, how business was, and many civic matters 
of great concern to the businessman, such as the proposed redevel- 
opment, industrial parks, zoning, and taxes. I think this informa- 
tion is very valuable, for while one is speaking to the businessman 
one has a very exact idea of the local business community and its 
problems. The clipping file not only Included Inl’ormptlon on local 
businesses, but also on all city hall matters, and all publicity re- 
lating to the library - so that one knows what the public has recent- 
ly read regarding the library.® 

The value of this file was proven repeatedly. It would seem to 
be a useful tool in any library. The Pasadena Public Library, for 
instance, has maintained such a file and found it indispensible. By 
briefing herself from this source, the Project Librarian appeared to 
con4>any personnel as a librcury representative well-versed in local 
affairs, knowledgeable about the firm and its products, as well as 
an authority on libr£u:y services. The fact that the interviewees 
frequently es^ressed both surprise and praise for such an awareness 
reinforces the desirability of an up-to-date clipping file maintain- 
ed for this purpose. 

Coordination with other elements of the library’s program also 
proved both necessary auid fortunate. The Project Libreurians were 
acquainted with MCLS interlibrary loam and reference procedures, the 
availability of service through the operation of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Answering Network (SCAN) maintained at the Los Angeles Public 
Library, and the California State Library Service to Industry program. 
They were also introduced to the library's film and record collections 
and audio visual services. 

The desire to provide businessmen with library cards and to sup- 
ply "con5>any cards" led to conferences with the circulation section 
and to modification of existing regulations. The application cards 
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were color coded so that they could be easily identified. When a 
borrower's card was issued to a firm, it was agreed thit it should 
bear the name of an officially designated person who would be re- 
sponsible for the card and for such library materials as might be 
lost or turn up in the over-due files. Once such responsibility had 
been fixed, it was further agreed that the card could be used by any- 
one in the company. Since a fair percentage of workers in Pomona 
xived in areas subject to non-resident fees , the "company card" en- 
abled many to avail themselves of free library privileges. To reduce 
the "non-business" use of such cards, they were considered valid only 
for adult materials. 

Before launching their interviews, the Project Librarians attempt- 
ed to eurm themselves with information which would assure the inter- 
viewee of their genuine interest, indicate their understanding of his 
probable needs, and illustrate the library's potential usefulness. Mrs. 
Boche points out that "when we reached the point of making our appoint- 
ments, we tried to research-out the company. That is, we found out ^ 
something about the company and the person whom we were to visit ..." 
Mrs. Winegar comments further that "... I would do a short literature 
search and find some articles or book to offer the visitee. This worked 
very well whether I took a current article on his work or even a couple 
of 'standards' in business."® An incident recorded by Mrs. Boche dram- 
atizes the importance of this pre-visitation "homework." In this part- 
icular instance the person to be interviewed was a very busy bank presi- 
dent. His con^lex schedule had made it difficult to establish a time 
for the Projec*: LibraricUi's visit. Once the date and time had been es- 
tablished, th€ Project Librarian was particularly anxious that the visit 
would be considered worthwhile by the interviewee. But let Mrs. Boche 
tell the story: 

1 had learned that his bank vas planning to build a new branch in a 
neighboring community, so I went into some architectural magazines and 
found an article on small bank buildings. Then in another source 1 
found an article on security systems for banks. Armed with these evi- 
dences of the library's ability and sincere desire to be of help I 
went off to my Interview. I was cordially received, told my story, and, 
as I was preparing to leave, he said, "Oh, Mrs, Boche, could you get me 
the names and addresses of all the members of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency?" I hand delivered them the next morn- 
ing.^ 

When specific items were not available, the Project Librarians 
frequently selected several, books from the shelves. The uie of this 
device was described by Mrs. Winegar: 

To the president of X Company In Pomona 1 took a book on corporate 
budgeting and management and another on Machievelll - he took the 
Machlevelll book I I was surprised, but he was impressed with my 
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thoughtfulness and Interest, and he had something new to read^^ This 
Is a good technique If one has the time to find the material# 

Before beginning the visitation process, the Project Librarians, 
as a final step worked out certain guidelines. Although relatively 
simple and almost self-evident truths, perhaps they bear repeating 
here. 



Principles in Approaching Businesses: 

1. Time Is money. 

Do not unnecessarily waste time speaking to one Individual 
when you can get to someone who will do you the orast good. 

2 , Always start at the top. 

One can always start at the top and be shuttled downward, 
but it is nearly Impossible to start at the bottom and work 
up to seeing the president. It might al^o be an insult to 
the president to Interview an employee about a pi-ogram of 
which the president has no knowledge. 

3. Do not in the slightest way attempt to pressure the presirlent 

into an interview, but rather volunteer to accept an approp* 
riate alternate. 

4, Known contacts should not be interviewed as prospective li- 

brary contacts unless his name is suggested by the pi*esident. 

3. The person delegated by the president as the library contact 
must remain as the first contacted In that company. 

6. Our goal is to promote library service to the entlx*e company. 

Serving the individual interviewee is but a step In con- 
vincing him of our worth so ttiat he will feel Justified in 
promoting oi.t services. 

7. Do not overstay visits with contacts. Keep in mind that he 

is a pensanent contact and that you will be speajcing to him 
again and have other chances to tell about the rest of the 
library.^* 

B. THE VISITATION PROCESS. 

Thus prepared, the Pro.'<'c.t Librarians r renamed "Library Repre- 
sentatives" for this {^ase of the Demonstration Program - were ready 
to commence the interviewing process. The tirst step, of course, was 
to arrange for an appointment with the desired interviewees. This 
was not always easy. 
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Getting through the batteries of protective secretaries and outer 
Cl flee functionaries to speak directly to the official one is trying 
to reach Is not always easy. I was able to get through a few tines by 
making a friend of the secretary. Once« I got a reprint of an obscure 
article her husband needed for a tern paper. After that, It was easy. 

... If one is fortunate enough to reach a really bright secretary, 
she can sonetines put one In touch with the person In the conpany who 
will be really receptive to the "out-reach" program. The manner In which 
the phone calls are handled vary with the clrcvDBStances - each one Is apt 
to be different. One thing we discovered very early was loud and clear 
to say something about the business and Industry information program, 
then, .soto voice , "at the public library. " If one mentions the library 
first, the secretary Is apt to reply, "Oh, maybe I can help you, does 
he have an over-due book?" Then one comes back with something like: 

"Ve have a new program here at the library tc provide Informational 
services to the local businessmen, and I *d like to smke an appointment 
to see him to explain more about It." at this point she may let you 
speak with him. I think that getting appointments is the most diffi- 
cult part of the entire procedure. 

To this Mrs. Winegar adds: 

1 have not forgotten the difficulty of first trying to get to 
talk with the sian you are calling. In some places If was a snap to 
get to Nr. X, but many times we left messages for Nr. X to call us 
(maybe half called back) but ended up calling him several times* Go, 
many times ve called Mr. T, who was i Jt in, and talked to his secre- 
tary. She would ask If there was a message; I would ask her to please 

ask Nr. T to call me. Veil, first of all that secretary can't figure 

out why a woman Is calling, and Is desperately trying to figure out 

who she Is. I would give her the message, and she would ask my name, 

then ask what firm I was with. Row If I said I was with the Business 
and Industry Information project of the Pomona Public Library - she 
couldn't get all that straight. If I said I was with the Pomona Public 
Library (which always ended up as the public library - as they appar- 
ently see all public libraries as one) she would immediately ask If 
there wasn't something she could do for lae - was It an overdue book? 
Mentioning the library moved us down 10 notches In her scale of 
priorities. If 1 Just said I was with Business and Industry Inform- 
ation she usually said nothing. Anyway, sometimes It was most diffi- 
cult to get past the secretary to get to her boss. Whenever we really 
tried to explain to her why we were calling, she would get all con- 
fused and It could come out sounding like we wanted money, or some- 
thing else entirely. 

Once past the protective desic of the secretary, it was found that the 
direct approach wor)ced best. Mrs. Winegar described the typical tele-> 
phone conversation with the intended interviewee: 

Upon calling, we Introduced ourselves* The conversation ran 
something like this; "Hello, Mr. X, this is Mrs. Vinegar. I'm with 
the Business and Industry Information project at the Pomona Public 
Library. We have a new federal grant and are trying to visit as 
many businessmen as possible to find out wTiat type of Information 
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they need to run their business, and at the sane tine, explaining the 
many books and services • like personnel, accounting, advertising, etc. 

- that we already have for the businessman. I was wondering if I 
could come out (nd see you sometime (this week, next week, Thursday, 
etc.)?" 

This conversation worked very well and we always got appointments 

- well almost always. Z think that the request to see him at some 
specified time - I would suggest a specific time period or day - wortced 
well and rather nailed him down to a definite yes or no. Usually, they 
were very interested. With all I suggested that we set some specific 
time, but sometimes they would say "come any time Tuesday morning" - 
my experience was that these tjrpes were very difficult to find when you 
got there Tuesday morning, or they had forgotten and left for some- 
where.^** 

Having secured the appointment with the interviewee and armed 
with library brochures, application cards, pertinent boo)cs and other 
literature, the Library Representatives moved out for the interview 
itself. Again, let one of the Project Librarians relate how the in- 
terview was carried out, the usual guestions and responses, etc., 
occurring in the typical interview. 

I always arrived very promptly for the appointment, and went 
with the following materials: 

Library card application blanks 

Full set of brochures - at least five of each 

Meyer-Rostvold brief summary ( "Information for Business 
Decision Making. ”) 

Other lists in tyrped form: company libraries, retailing, 
etc. 

Services brochure 

Calling cards 

3x3 card with name, address of person and coi4>any 

Present your card to the most prominent secretary around, and 
say that you have an appointment with Nr. X at X:00. They will look 
astonished and curious. 

.... They will probably start some chit chat, and after a few 
moments of that: "As you know, I am with the Pomona Public Library. 

We have a new grant to promote library service to the business com- 
munity. May I ask if you know very much about the public library? 

(Here they usually respond by saying that they spent a lot of time 
there during high school or college, that their wives and children 
use it quite often, that they know it is a very good library, but 
they themselves don't get much time to go very often - possibly have 
not been there in 10 years.) Then I would say something about the 
new building and work into the business collection. Placing the 
full set of brochures on his desk I would explain that these are our 
brochures and show our collections on various subjects • explaining 
some of the brochures as I go. (At this point they usually say some- 
thing like: I supi-ose that I. knew you would have some books, but I 
certainly didn't realise that you had so many books on these sub- 
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Jects.) Then 1 could aentlon that we have all kinds of book* on xyz 
subjects In business. Then 1 would ask If they know anything .-bout 
telephone reference, (General answer: HoJ) and explain that they can 
call and ask a specific question and have It answered over the phone, 
or that we do literature searches on topics and get all the material 
together for then. (They do iiOt know of these services, and will often 
ask about cost at this time.) Then I would ask If they know anything 
about library systems. (I should mention that It Is at about this point 
that their eyes begin to light up, and look sincerely Interested and Im- 
pressed.) At the mention of llbrai^ systems they will say no, or that 
they know a little about Dewey Declmali I explain that we are a member 
of MCL3 (Metropolitan Cooperative Library System), that there are twenty 
member libraries (Later In the project we had MCLS brochures to use at 
this point), that they freely loan each others materials, that therr 
Is a dally book delivery to Pomona, that we are connected by teletype, 
etc. Then I would explain that If we didn't have the material, ui 
would go to these libraries, th^n to the State Library In Sac*^aent(., 
to the Library of Congress, etc. When speaking of the other llbt?rles 
It Is easy to tell them about who is eligible for a library card at 
Pomona, about how KCLS accepts other's cards, and reciprocal agreements 
with the cc.nty library. 

It Is Important to emphasize that all this Is free, coming from 
the taxes they already pay, and they might as well take full advantage 
as they have already paid for It. Most people are very pleased to 
learn that their taxes are going for such a worthy service. They are 
very Interested In our services, surprised that we are so outgoing, and 
appreciate our Interest In the business community. 

This about concludes my usual speech. They usually ask If there 
Is anything they can do for us and I suggest that they let the <^ther 
employees know about our services either by posting the material, pass- 
ing It on, announcing It at a meeting, or putting It in the company 
newsletter. They usually agree and may ask for more copies of the 
brochures. 

Occasionally, they will ask If we have any material on a specific 
problem, and I will return to the llbrairy to work on that question. 

They nay ask that we tell some other employees about these services, 
and sometimes they a:;ked us to speak at board or staff meetings. This 
Interview will usually run 1/2 to 1 hour. 

The records of the Project Librarians eure replete with literally 
hundreds of descriptions of actual interviews. Because these suc~ 
cinct coomentaries illustrate better than anything else the problems, 
frustrations, and rewsurds of visitations they are quoted extensively in 
this chapter. More than this, they indicate the kind of "doors" which 
can be opened by this technique. In reading these it should be re** 
called that many of those visited had lived in the comnunity for some 
length of time and had thereby been exposed to all of the newspaper 
items and other public information devices public librcuries normally 
rely upon to create an awareness of libreury services. The following 
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examples have been extracted verbatim from the monthly reports of the 
Project Librarians. They were originally written as a matter of re- 
cord - and not for publication - hence the informal and candid style. 



Manufacturing - Mr. F. A. & Hr. A. C. 

Previously had contact vlth Hr. C who was, before the budget cut, !;o 
set up a small library. The library was cancelled, but I have checked 
their selection lists and notified them that over 30 % are available at 
our library, at a possible savings to them of $l80.00. Very enthusi- 
astic. May use conference room. Want Industrial film, applied for 
card. 

Manufacturing • Mr. H. S. 

Very successful. Was most pleased by our response to their air pollu- 
tion problem. Suggested I also see Mr. C who was In charge of their 
small library. Hr. C was much less enthusiastic. 

Retail Sales Organization - Mr. E. K. 

Very pleasant Interview with Mr. E. K. Asked If I would prepare a bib- 
liography on retail sales training and speak at a Board of Directors 
meeting. This presentation was a smashing success I About twenty people 
attended and thirteen of the attendees requested library cards. My 
speech lasted ten minutes and several questions followed. A full set 
of our materials was left at each place and most all were taken home. 

Communications Industry 

Very successful Interview with Mr. 0. J. Had meeting at coffee break 
attended by ten supervisors - personnel, marketing, etc. Very recep- 
tive. Tour of facility. Wants Industrial films. Applied for card. 

Manufacturing - Metallurgy 

Very nice, lengthy Interview with Mr. E. W. Surprised at our collection. 
Wants Industrial safety films. Asked me to also see Mr. D. T. who is 
setting up their library. In addition Mr. T. has been to the library to 
see our set-up, collection and selection tools. Now has a card. 

Manufacturing 

Called on Mr. K. H. , owner of H. Manufacturing Company. This Is an- 
other small backyard location with 5 or 6 employees. He was delist- 
ed to learn of the availability of specifications and standards and 
FREE yeti He wanted a company library card. Business Briefs . Period- 
icals list, Naricetlng, Publicity, Personnel Management, and Shop bib- 
liographies. He was being visited by a Mr. B. So Is a Maricetlng 
Specialist. Mr, B. wanted Business Briefs , too, and told me that the 
Mazicetlng bibliography is excellent. He is a Pomona resident, but 
his offices are In Newport Beach. He, too, was excited about specs 
and standards. Both men agreed that their taxes were being well spent 
for a change I 

Merchants Association 

This Is the equivalent of the Pomona Central Business District at the 
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Pomona Valley Center Mall on East Holt. Nr. M. was most enthusiastic 
and Immediately asked if 1 could prepare copy for a promotional type 
letter explaining the program. He will hand deliver these with copies 
of our Public Relations^ Accounting and Personnel Management biblio* 
graphies to each of the thirty store on the Mall. 

Manufacturing 

Mr. J. very enthusiastic about project. Thinks it is an excellent pro* 
gran. He can use some engineering help and possibly will call about 
specs and standards. Unfortunate ly« the firm is mowing to Irvine In- 
dustrial Paric in the late fall. 

Manufacturing 

Nr. L. said this is one of four mills in the United States which turn 
old newspaper r/int into new newspaper print* thereby saving 13 million 
trees a year. Ve.'V secret process - no tou.'s available. Plant will 
be remodeled to allow for more processing to be done. Hay need help 
at that tl^e. 

Manufacturing 

Nr. 0. is personnel director. I was assured by Nr. S. >s secretax*y that 
Yie would not have tine to see someone frou the library. The defensive* 
protective secretary again. Mr. 0. was quite excited about the pro- 
gram and said that several tines engineers had asked about the company 
paying for local library cards* but at that time i'^ would have cost $3 
each. He requested several library card application forms. Vas allow- 
ed to wander around the facility without having identified sgrself or 
signing In* receiving a visitor's badge and without esc:>rtl 

Manufacturing 

Visited B. Co. this morning and spoke with Mr. J. B. * their chief chem- 
ist. He was favorably Impressed with our Journal collection and was 
surprised to see Analytical Chemistry listed. 1 then told him we have 
the Kirk-Othner Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology and Snell-Hllton 's 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Chemical Analysis . He wanted a library card 
and will distribute our bibliographies to the appropriate people at B. 
Company. They would be interested in a safety film p r ogram. 

Agricultural Industry 

Learned much about chickens. This firm hatches chicken eggs and ships 
then out. Needed lists of informa';ion on how to raise chicks at home 
for parents to show their children. Provided 100 copies of this list* 
along with two other lists. Called in for information on franchises. 
Initially told me not to come out; that it would probably waste our 
time. Wrong again. 

Finance 

A most enthusiastic group. I was asked to return to the branch mana- 
ger's meeting. The branch managers were also enthusiastic. Library 
cards were given to five of the ten attending. A thank-you letter was 
received and a brief write-up appeared in their ea4>loyee newsletter. 
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Manufacturing 

Small company not doing so well. Was amazed that this type of service 
Is provided. Hadn't been to library since 1?62. Bibliography prepared 
on "lapping." Has since called twice with Mil Spec requests. One was 
telefacslttlled and the other provided by Honeywell Inc. Requested li- 
brary card. 

Professional Services 

CPAs, very nice. Likes program. Donates his old tax service, but sug- 
gested that we order our own so that It will be up to date. Also re- 
ported that many other local CPAs use our library and find It very help- 
ful. 



Manufacturing 

l^lked with Hr. D. B. , president of D. Company and manager of B. Com- 
pany 1 They make knit wear for active sports and dancing, l.e., leotards, 
track, tennis, gym. Some of the athletes In the 1968 Olympic Games In 
Mexico wore some of their products. They employ about 100 people In the 
two Pomona locations. Mr. B. was interested In the B A I Info program, 
especially directories listing knitting mills. He wanted a new library 
card. 

While some of the people contacted during the course of the visit- 
ation program were newcomers to the cosnunity and unfamiliar with the 
Pomona Public Library, a sizable proportion had resided in the city 
for a nuadt>er of years. Some of these indicated they were already users 
of the libr2ury - perhaps for non-business purposes or occasionally for 
business facts. However, like the newcomer , nearly all were pleasantly 
surprised at the resources and services actually available , and pleased 
that the library had seen fit to make a real effort to inform them. 

"Old timers’’ joined the newcomers in viewing the Pomona Public Library 
in a new light. An institution %#hich they had previously taken for 
granted tcok on new meaning as a result of the visits. 

One of the prc^lems created by the visitation program, of course, 
is the handling of the unmet needs which are unco'rered. To meet these 
the library mist provide adequate staff time, facilities, materials, 
and other resources. As can be seen from even a casual reading of the 
Project Librarians' visitation reports, follow-up is imperative to the 
success of the program. This activity places a premium on the avail- 
ability of cospetent staff who are creative in nature, synpathetic with 
the program, and adventurous in spirit. They must be provided with ade- 
quate resources and the flexibility of schedule necessary to the pur- 
suit of these opportunities. Unless this "back-up" staff as an enthu- 
siastic and responsive to the requests generated by the Library Repre- 
sentatives’ visits to business and industry, the great opportunity will 
have been lost and the library's image will suffer in the eyes of the 
Economic Community for years to come. 
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c. 



•iHE VISITATION PROGRAM IN OTHER MCLS CON^WNITIES. 



Instead of evaluating the programs separately it seems logical 
to present an overview of the visitation which wai undertaken in 
several other communities toward the end of the Project period. As 
described elsewhere in this report five libraries » including the 
Pasadena Public Library, indicated their desire to have the Project 
Librarians visit a selected gxotio of firms in their communities. 

The cities involved were: Azusa, Pasadena, Redondo Beach, Torrance, 
and Whittier. The Project Librarians found that the preparatory steps 
were much the same as those connected with Pomona: gaining a know** 
ledge of the library, the oonnunity, and establishing a priority list 
of firms to contact. Mrs. Boche summarized this process as follows: 

By the tine ve started on the other cities our approaches were 
polished, and ve were sure of ourselves. Ve knev how and where to 
start, so that wa were able to nove quickly and effectively. This 
was an advantage since we had a very United tlise In each city. 

Redondo Beach: two weeks, Torrance: three weeks, Pasadena: four 
weeks, Asusa: two weeks, and Whittier: three weeks. 

Before going Into a new city we read about the city and Its li- 
brary In the iTLS Referen..e Survey.^® This gave us a little advance 
knowledge about the coeaunlty. Ve spent a couple of days In each 
library talking wl^'h the head librarian and soae of the senior ref- 
erence and circulation staffs, Ve told thee something of what ve 
had done In Po»ot» and asked what they would like us to do for then. 

Vlth one exception they wanted "nlnl bibs. "... Ve then delved 
Into their subject catalogs as ve had done In Poiaona and selected 
titles appropriate to the lists they wanted. Ve gave these selec- 
tions to the head librarian for his or her approval and to ask for 
suggestions fresn their respective reference librarians. Once ap- 
proved they were sent to Poaona for printing. Then we drew up the 
list of people to contact. Ve used the sane tools ve had used in 
Pemona. Our prellnlnary lists were subnltted to sene one of the 
library staff designated by the head librarian. This person was 
usually one who knev the city well, and was qualified to laake addi- 
tions or deletions. ^7 

The description of this preparatory activity by Mrs. Winegar 
provides further detail which may be helpful in understanding the 
important steps involved in such a visitation program: 

In each city ve began with Chamber of Coinnerce r«mbershlp dl- 
rectorle;i, buyers' guides or other lists of all, cr the largest 
companies In town. In some cities Chamber of Comaerce lists are 
easier to come by t?ian others. Sometimes ve could get them more 
easily than the library, and sometimes vice versa. Ve cut up 
these lists and pasted them to 3x3 cards so that we could create 
a card file of the ccnnpanles. Most of the time these lists con- 
tained complete Information on the company: name, address, pro- 
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duct and type of company, name of president, number of personnel, etc. 

Often, though, we had to compile this Information from several sources. 

After the compilations and file were completed we picked out a primary 
group - these were the largest companies, those that were so Important 
that they must be contacted. Then a secondary list was selected 
these were companies It would be good to see, medium size, but we would 
probably not have time to get to these. . . . y/ 

Except for Whittier, our contacts were the first with these comp^/fies. 

In Whittier, Miss Fulmer sent letters to the pres^^dents of sever^/ser- 
vlce clubs, and to the presidents of several companies In town whom she 
personally knew. This prior contact was a good Idea. They seemed very 
willing to see us and were most cooperative. However, I have no^ldea 
If things would have been different without the prior contacts. 

Before visiting local businessmen in each of these communities, 
the Project Librarians armed themselves with suitable "mini bibs" and 
publications concerning the local public library, its collections and 
services. Special business cards were printed which provided space 
for entering the name of the library so that for all intents and pur- 
poses, the Project Librarians were "Library Representatives" for the 
local library ratlier than an outside program. The reaction of local 
businessmen to these visits in other communities can be judged, in 
part at least, from the interview reports made by the Project Librar- 
ians at the conclusion of each period of visitation. 

These brief simunaries were used as feedback to the local library 
as well as a part of the report on the activities of the Project Li- 
brarians in these communities into which the Project was being extend- 
ed. While the interest raised by these interviews is important, per- 
haps of greater consequence is the possibility of follow-up work 
through which library staff members can continue to build upon the 
initial contacts. In selecting the following "cases" an cittempt has 
been made to show the diversity of response. For obvious reasons , the 
names of companies and individuals have again been deleted. 

1. REDONDO BEACH. 

Retail. 

Mr. M. M. , former president of Chamber of Commerce, delighted 
with our project and library services. Urges publicity campaign 
in city newspaper, newsletter, and especially a direct mail cam- 
paign to merchants and businessmen. 

Finance. 

Mr. R. D«, Vice President and Manager. He was not enthusiastic, 
but needs investment services: (Moody*s, etc.) He lives in Long 
Beach but is moving to Redondo and will come to the library and 

get a card. 
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Merchants Association. 

Mr. C. M. , Chairman of Advertising. He was cordial but puzzled. 
When I explained the program to him, he was pleased. Said they 
could use Small Business Administration reports with emphasis on 
retailing and restaurants. He Is the manager and owner of a 
Mexican restaurant on the Wharf. 

Finance. 

Mr. M. S., Vice President and Assistant Manager. He was Interested 
In the Public Relations and Publicity bibliography because he said 
they need that kind of Information about businesses before making 
loans. He will post our literature on their employees' bulletin 
board. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. G. C. and both secretaries. Company needs historical data on 
flags. He uses the Los Angeles Public Library and very excited and 
Impressed with the free reference service. Will definitely call. 

Services. 

Mrs. P. R., Manager. There are seven employees. She will post 
our literature on their bulletin board and give the "Publicity and 
Public Relations" book list to the boat sales company next door. 
They have 345 slips. She will come to the library to look over 
the collection on boats, yachting, navigation, etc. 

TORRANCE 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. S. C., Manager, Technical Services, Dr. S. S., Chemist, Mr. P., 
Group Leader, Mr. D. T. , Chemist, Mr. N. S. This was undoubtedly 
the most outstanding Interview I had. These men were fascinated by 
the resources of the Torrance Library. All wanted personal library 
cards, and Mr. C. requested a corporate card. They want a list of 
the periodicals to which the Torrance Public Library subscribes. 
They also offered an Incomplete set of Chemical Abstracts to the 
library. This decision Is out of my hands. They want me to come 
back to talk to the secretaries about what kinds of Information 
they can get from the library. I will try to do this. 

Services. 

Mr. W. N. , Office Manager. Very enthusiastic. Wants "mlml bibs." 
needs customs Information for many countries. Occasional requlre~ 
ment for MIL SPECS. 

Ma nuf a c tur Ing . 

Plant Manager and Mr. D. B., Industrial Relations. Very Interested 
In the MCLS and Its resources. Will post literature, wants "mini 
bibs," and corporate library card. Will Inform professional staff 
of the library's resources. 
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Manufacturing. 

wM T? p librarian Girl runs small technical library In addl- 
t : t oSr. JoSi. Enthusiastic f c» ul lltuany.s 

services. Corporate and personal card application ^s 
Might consider donating old Journal runs to the library. W.ll loan 
to library. Library on electronics, lasers, mathenatlos and physic . 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. J. Ce, Assistant to President, Public Relations 

astlc person. Took every copy of every material I had. Wants fifty 
copies of each bibliography we print. Will distribute 
suoervlsors. Small technical library on aluminum. Has set of col 
lection from Alvimlnum Association Library In New York. Will write 
up library for employee newsletter. 

Retail. 

Mr H. W. , General Manager. Very positive reaction. 

Sra^y ;®d a publicity release to Miss 1. 

in the newsletter which goes to all the stores In the Square. This 
Should be followed up with another release In October when 10 % of 
the retailers will be open. 

3. WHITTIER. 

Finance. 

Mr G. R., Vice President and Manager. He was very enthusiastic 
about the program. He comes to the library several times a week, 
but was unaware that his Downey Public Library card is good at 
Whittier. He was delighted to learn about MCLS and SCAN. re- 

quirements are the California Administrative Cod^, Forbe ^, 

.c^nlLce Monitor , and sight-saver books. The bank has accosts 
all ovii* the world", and he often needs information on foreign coun- 
tries. 



Manufactxirlng . 

Mr. W. S., Vice President. This Is a manufacturing firm. 
a union, so occasionally need Information on 

need addresses of suppliers. Information on marketing, ^Iso ^ the 
interview was Mr. G. W., Advertising Manager. 

Beach and was happy to learn that his library card Is valid In all 
system libraries. 

Retail. 

Mr T S Director. Very Interested. Wrote article for their 
newsletter to 400 members. Liked the California State Library 
Selective Reading List on Retailing. Invited to speak to 
of Directors luncheon. 

Flricinc e • 

My, w r F President. Very pleased about the telephone refer- 

;emc;: D:ngh?ed tha” e arc doing thla. He eald the price la 
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right and It will be more convenient to use the library than other 
sources. He ranted to know specifically which of the Best's and 
Dun and Bradstreet publications the library has. 

Services. 

Mr. H. , Public Relations. Had never thought of the public library 
In this light. Thinks we have a great "story" to tell. Is sure 
that they will be calling. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. R. G. C., President. Is library Board member. Asked for sev- 
eral copies of brochures to pass on to employees. Will publicize 
us In employee newsletter. 

Finance. 

Mr. W. G. P., President. He liked the Idea of our project and found 
a title In the ’’INVESTING mini bib which he has been trying to buy 
for weeks. 

Services. 

Mr. M. S., Owner. He was very cordial. He uses the library for busi- 
ness purposes. His switchboard operator refers questions to the li- 
brary. He will post our literature on his employees * bulletin board 
and will put an Item In their Internal newsletter which is published 
Irregularly. 

4. AZUSA. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. S. R. H., Plant Manager. He was pleased to learn that his Glen- 
dora Library card Is valid at Azusa. Interested In the "System" and ; 

SCAN for technical questions. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. J. B. , Plant Manager. He needs Information on State labor laws. 

Inventory control. State compensation laws, etc.* He would like < 

someone to make a presentation about the Business & Industry collec- 
tion and services at the llbiary to all of their Division heads. ’ 

They meet once a month. There are 12 of them. Someone should ar- 
range to talk to their Division heads at bhelr June meeting. | 

Finance. 

Mr. R. D. , Manager. He was pleased to learn about MCLS and SCAN. j 

There Is a library In the main Los Angeles office* He will refer 

to the library questions they get from their depositors. | 

i 

Retail* I 

Mr. C. R. , President of Association for 1971« Took 40 copies of \ 

"It*s your Business" for distribution to the 40 shops In the center. j 

Asked for press release to go into Foothill Shopping News for clr- \ 

culation to 20,000 residents. Very anxious for further library nows j 

releases. Press release follows this report. Release v^s sent May 10. j 

j 
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Ma nuf a c turlng . 

Mr. L. S., Plant Manager. He has Glendora card, but' did not know 
about the System. Left two sets of brochures, and several library 
card application blanks. Very Interested. 

Services, 

Mr. L. L. and Mr. P. L. , President and Vice President. Mr. L. has 
used the library on several occasions, but did not know of the tele- 
phone reference, or MCLS. Will tell employees. 

Manuf a c turlng . 

Mr. J. B, B. , Vice President. Has used West Covina Public Library. 
Completely unfamiliar with Azusa Library and the whole city of Azusa. 
Surprised at services offered and promised to display brochures to 
all employees. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. L. L. , Public Relations. This division has a small, unmanned 
technical library. Information will be posted there Instructing 
patrons to call Azusa Library when they need further help. This li- 
brary might be pursued to find the manager of the Horary and work 
with him. Marketing division needs statistical and census figures. 

Manufacturing. 

Mr. R. H. E., President and General Manager. He was glad to learn 
what Is available in and through the library. He occasionally needs 
MIL SPECS. They make magnesium wheels for racing cars and are very 
rushed just now getting ready for the Indy 500* They also make a 
part for the DC-10. 

5. PASADENA. 

Services. 

Mrs. H. T. , Secretary and part time librarian. They wanted a cor- 
porate library card. Use Cal-Tech, but were pleased to learn about 
Pasadena Public Library *s services, 

Ma nu f a c turlng • 

Mr. J. F. H., President. Excellent reaction; he called In his en- 
tire executive staff to listen to me. They were very favorably Im- 
pressed* Wanted a corporate library card, and will certainly make 
use of the library *s resources. 

Finance. 

Mr. W. L. T., Vice President. He was very pleased to learn of all the 
Information resources of the Pasadena Public Library. He Is a library 
user and will talk to the other officers In the bank about the library 
services. He has been In Pasadena only a month. 

i 

Service. 

Mr. J. A., Resident Manager. He liked the idea that he could refer 
clients to the library for Information on stocks and bonds and 
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Investing In general, especially when his office Is closed. He 
has just sent a wire to their research department In New York on 
behalf of a client who owns a large block of Llbby-Owens-Ford 
stock. The client wanted to know If there Is any legislation 
pending In Congress relative to returnable vs. non-returnable 
bottles. This question could no doubt have been answered In the 
library. r^Ir. H. Is a Sierra Club member. He was not aware that 
he could use his library card from the Hastings Branch at the 
main library. Neither did he know I was coming to see him. 

Services. 

Mrs. M. , Secretary to the Vice President. Mrs. M. had all of 
the executive and administrative secretaries In a conference room 
to hear me. Several of them were familiar with Pasadena Public 
Library »s Business & Industry services, but others were not and 
were glad to learn about It. I got three more applications for 
library cards. The Pasadena Public Library users agreed that the 
Business and Industry reference group Is excellent, both In atti- 
tude and results. 

Service. 

Mr. H. D. , Personnel, Chief Engineer's Office. There were 20 
people present. We received many compliments on the Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library *s Business and Industry section. They wanted U. S. 
Geological Survey reports, 1970 census data, ASTM standards. We 
passed out a number of library card applications. We tried a 
little different presentation this time: Mrs. Boche started the 

talk and as she held up examples of the literature, Mrs. Wlnegar 
passed them out to the members of the group. Questions were asked 
as we proceeded and were answered by either of us. Later that day 
Mr. W. , who was present while we were there, came Into the library 
and remarked to the Business and Industry reference librarian, "I 
understand I *ve been a library underachiever# 

Manufacturing. 

L. J. , Receptionist, and Mr. and Mrs. R, W. , Owners. They receive 
Business Briefs , hope It will continue and would be willing to pay 
something for It. They may be opening a new plant near San Diego 
and are wondering If they can get the same splendid library ser- 
vice there. I told them about the SERRA System. 

Finance, 

Mrs, L. B. , Assistant Cashier. They receive Business Briefs . 

Two of their officers are continuing their educations and will be 
happy to learn about the materials available to them In the li- 
brary. She was pleased to learn that her Altadena library card 
Is valid In Pasadena, 

Service. 

Mr. R. J. F, , Manager, He was pleased to learn about the Pasadena 
Public Library and all of Its services. He wants Business Briefs 
and may be willing to pay for it. 
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D. CONCLUSION. 

This chapter has been aimed at the following objectives: 



1, A description of the visitation program* 

2. An explanation of the mechanics involved in visitation. 

3 A suggestion of the flavor of visitation through a 
sampling of the Project Librarians' case reports. 



An active program of the type described appears to require careful 
preparation of the library staff, and particularly those who are to 
Lrve as Library Representatives. The visitation program is evala 
ated in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX 



EVALUATING THE VISITATION PROGRAM 

How do you evaluate the results of a program such as that de- 
scribed in the foregoing chapter? Those who expect to see an im- 
pressive array of statistical data proving that the visits of the 
Libreiry Representatives (1) caused businessmen to queufe up in long 
lines at the registration desk, (2) flooded the telephone switch- 
board with important reference questions, or (3) emptied the shelves 
of business and technical books, are doomed to disappointment. Be- 
cause libraries are not equipped to identify, obtain and compile the 
kinds of data required for meaningful, quantitative analysis, this 
evaluation must be more concerned with qualitative judgments. 

A. THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION. 

The problem of evaluating response to a program of this type 
is further complicated by a number of factors: 

1. Businessmen do not necessarily identify themselves as new 
or old customers - or even as members of the Economic Com- 
munity, for that matter. 

2. Businessmen have no more reason to explain why they have 
decided to use the public library than do other customers 
- thereby making it impossible to determine the specific 
incident of motivation. 

3. The mobility of the population in Southern California^ in- 
creases the likelihood that the businessman may use a li- 
brary other than tlrie one originally connected with the pro- 
gram (including academic and special libraries unaware of 
the visitation project) . 

4. While the Library Representatives concentrated on present- 
ing the materials directly related to business and industry, 
they also included reviews of items such as films, record- 
ings, and materials appealing to the businessman's personal 
use, thereby spreading the response to all of the libreiry's 
collections and services. 

5. Thera is an indeterminable factor of delay between the initi 
ation of a program such as this cUid the actual response in 
terms of librciry usage - even the most enthusiastic business 
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man s apt to deter use of the public library until a 
need for its resources and services presents itself; 
the resulting "time lag" invalidates the assumption of 
a direct "cause and effect" situation. 

6. While the Library Representatives aimed at making their 
presentations to those engaged in management » the calls 
received by the library; may come from an entirely dif- 
ferent department or person such as a secretary, a tech- 
nician, or an assistant totally unaware of the visit, 
who has been given the off-hand advice by a supervisor 
or other person in management that they might call the 
library for help or information on a peirticular matter. 

B. A FEW LIBRARY ORIENTED MEASUREMENTS. 

Notwithstanding the problems referred to above, some data was 
accumulated by the Pomona Public Library which may be helpful in pro- 
viding at least one dimension to this evaluation. 

1. NUMBER OF VISITS. 

During an eight-month period the two Project Librarians 
managed 237 visits, including firms of all types and sizes. 

This is only a partial figure in that it is a record of firms 
visited and not the number of people contacted during the visit- 
ation. The Library Representatives frequently presented the 
"libreiry message" to a number of people within a given firm 
and, in addition, left brochures, "mini bibs," posters, and 
similar materials for distribution to a substantial group of 
other employees. 

2. REGISTRATION FOR BORROWERS CARDS. 

The Library Representatives "signed up" ninety-seven people 
in Pomona for either corporate or personal library cards. To 
this number must be added more than fifty firms which requested 
extra application cards for distribution to their employees. 
There was no way of determining how many people, prompted in 
this manner, applied for libreiry borrowers' cards. 

3. REFERENCE QUESTIONS. 

A decided increase in the number of questions received 
both from the business community and the general public was 
noted during the Project period. The reference desk respon- 
sible for answering business-related questions experienced a 
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17.2% increase in the number of questions handled during this 
two-year period, while the general questions increased 20.4%. 

These figures are rather impressive inasmuch as this substan- 
tial growth in usage occurred during a time in which the local 
community was undergoing unusual change, including a general 
decline in employment, especially in the defense-oriented in- 
dustries, a higher than usual rate of population ti^nover, and 
a serious recession in business activity. The visitation pro 
gram to business and industry must be reckoned with as one of 
the positive forces which encouraged increased library usage. 

C. EVIDENCE GLEANED FROM QUESTIONNAIRES. 

Perhaps the most positive evidence gathered to prove the effec- 
tiveness of the visitation program was that derived from question- 
naires sent to businessmen in Pomona and Pasadena in December 1970. 

A brief but meaningful analysis is possible by separating and com- 
paring the responses of two groups; (1) those who had been visited 
by Library Representatives, and (2) those who had been involved in 
other elements of the Project but NOT visited. To this end a series 
of questions were asked to provide information on such subjects as; 

1. The number of times the library had been used during the 
year for business information. 

2. The nioitber of times the library had been used during 1970 
for non-business purposes (personal and family) . 

3. The ways in which the Project had affected library usage. 

4. Projected use of the library during the coming year. 

5. Awareness of the public library as a resource useful to 
businessmen. 

The results are shown In Figure IX-1. A study of this informa- 
tion seems to underscore the positive effect the visitation program 
had. Businessmen were, by their own cognizance, more aware of the pub 
lie library and were using it with greater frequency for both business 
and personal reasons. Moreover, they projected further growth in the 
usage pattern during the coming year. Unfortunately, the lack of com- 
parable data from other sources concerning similar experiments re- 
quires that the significance of the data must rest solely on this ex- 
perience. 
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D. THE UNSOLICITED RESPONSES OF BUSINESSNEN. 



While public library customers may sometimes prove effusive in 
their immediate response to assistance, this is usually a verbal 
"thank you." Therefore, some significance can surely be attached to 
the numbers of businessmen who took pen in hand to express apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of the Library Representatives. The writers of 
these letters often made reference to specific ways in which they had 
put the library to work since the Library Representative's visit. 

Many volunteered to "pass the word along" to other employees. So»ne 
listed the names euid positions of employees attending group presenta- 
tions to facilitate follow-up. Besides testimonial letters, business- 
men conveyed their enthusiasm in telephone calls emd during face-to- 
face conversations. 

In some ways an even more flattering response was the number of 
calls received from individuals who had heard about the program from 
cuiother businessmcui. So far as possible, these requests for visita- 
tion were accommodated by the Library Representatives. This, coupled 
to the number of times the Library Representatives were asked to re- 
turn to a firm for a second or even a third presentation, underscores 
the popularity of the progreun cuid its apparent value to businessmen 
to whom "time is money." 

E. EFFECT OF THE VISITATION PROGRAM ON OTHER COMMUNITIES. 

The brevity of the progreun in each of the communities to which the 
Library Representatives introduced the visitation technique precluded 
the amassing of concrete facts cUid figures. In lieu of such "hard evi- 
dence," "de-briefing" interviews were held with the Library Directors. 
Each of them professed praise for the program euid cited comments of 
staff and/or businessmen as examples of how effective the program had 
been. One Library Director noted that: "Businessmen have told me that 
they both enjoyed euid profited from the visits." Another stated that 
his staff reported a "different flavor" to many of their reference 
questions. A third indicated that it "seemed like" more questions were 
now emanating from the business community. Some significance must cer- 
tainly be attached to the fact that no library reported a single ad- 
verse reaction or comment from the Economic Community. 

F. EFFECT OF THE VISITATION PROGRAM ON LIBRARY STAFF. 

The visitation program had a very real effect on library staff 
wherever visits were made. Stuff members were caught up in a new, ima- 
ginative, and creative approach to breaking down the "awareness barrier 
standing between the public library and a significcUit segment of the 
community. Staff members were encouraged to take a new look at their 
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collections and to evaluate them in terms of the foreseeable needs 
of their own local Economic Community. Service to business and in- 
dustry moved a step closer to a vital and individual program. Admin- 
istrators uniformly expressed amazement at the new "doors" opened to 
them and their regret at not having staff and resources sufficient to^^ 
meet tlie challenge. The emphasis on "personal service to businessmen 
made for greater awareness of t ^'e nature of the Economic Community 
and incrGassd staff intGrGSt in this ar6a of SGirvics* 

G. EVALUATION BY THE PROJECT LIBRARIANS WHO SERVED AS 
LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES. 

Although admittedly lacking the impartial viewpoint of pure 
statistical data» the reactions and observations to the visitation 
program by the two Project LibraricUis who acted as the Library Repre 
sentatives and conducted all of the interview visits, are in some 
ways the most revealing evaluation of all. Mrs. Boche said of the 
visitation program: 

My personal feeling Is that the In-person interviews and the group 
presentations were among the top most successful techniques of the 
program. They certainly were Important in increasing the awareness 
of the businessmen of what was available to them in the public library. 
Increased awareness was mentioned In the Meyer-Rostvold report, and I 
will take exception to their estimate of 20^ unaware. I would place 
It closer to 60 % unaware.^ 

Mrs. Winegax's somewhat more lengthy commentary is also interesting: 

In my interview work I think that I can say that 90 % or more of 
the business people showed these symptoms; 

1. They were always Impressed that the library was bothering to 
visit the businessman. This type of thing is quite unheard of and 
they were flattered to be among those visited. 

2. They had not been to the library for as long as ten years. 

Some had been recently with their children to work on papers, but 

had not been to the business section. Very few were aware tliat such a 
section existed, 

3. Brochures were very Impressive. Many asked for more copies. 

4. Great surprise was expressed that the library had quite so 
many business books. They all imagined that the library had some, 
but they were quite surprised at the quantity. 

5. These people do not have library cards, except for a few 
which had not been used for five years or so. Each uald that they 
used their wives to get things for them, or that they used her card. 

Most of them were quite happy to be offered their own card. 
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6. Almost all of them were totally Ignorant of telephone refer- 
ence. Indeed, they were so Impressed that I often told them that 
It had been In service to the community for many years and that al- 
most all libraries have telephone reference. They were really sur- 
prised. Having that telephone number on our business cards made it 
easy for them to use. 

7. Ninety-nine per cent were Ignorant of the Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Library System. Many people thought I meant Dewey Decimal, cir- 
culation, etc. Although there had been some publicity on MCLS, It 
has been totally Insufficient In reaching the business community. 

They had uo Idea that libraries were banding together. First of all, 
they make no distinction between Los Angeles City, Los Angeles County, 
or city and branch libraries. They were very Impressed by our twenti- 
eth century approach to libraries, our use of teletype, telefacslmlle, 
and book delivery. 

In leaving these Interviewees, I can say with much authority that 
we left them; 



1. With new respect for the library - Jt had bothered to come to 
them, 

2. A new image of the library - employing dynamic librarians, 
taking an Interest In businessmen, and using twentieth century tech- 
niques. 



3. The library Is now a part of them. Previously, they did not 
know a thing about It and consequently couldn't care less If It lived 
or died. Now It had touched them, and they liked the library.^ 

H. NEGATIVE ASPECTS OF THE VISITATION PROGRAM. 

As in the case of any experimental program, certain negative 
aspects must be anticipated. Most, if not all, of these appear re- 
medial through understanding, planning, and training. To a degree, 
they apply not only to the visitation program but to other aspests 
of the Project as well. Perhaps these factors can be divided between 
internal and external. 

I. INTERNAL 

Inside the library there were the usual problems of coor- 
dination, multiplied by the use of special librarians who were 
not permanent members of the staff. In spite of their period of 
indoctrination, they could not have the same in-depth background 
of the library's collections, services and philosophy which 
older staff members had accrued. Therefore, they were liable to 
errors in their presentation: they might overstate the library's 

ability to provide material or, through lack of a precise working 
knowledge of the collection, fail to inform the interviewee of 
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unique items which were in the library, although this did not 
happen often. A special difficulty v:as the necessity for a 
continuous interchange of information between the service desks 
and the Representatives. While presumably a matter of communi- 
cations, effectiveness depended upon the compatability of per- 
sonalities and a sympathy for the program. Because of 
treme flexibility such special staff members must have if they 
are to be free to make appointments to visit businessmen at the 
latter's convenience, regular staff occasionally misinterpreted 
necessary leniency in scheduling as a sign of "favoritism. n 
a library where status and position have, to a large extent, been 
gained through competency in reference work and pride m serving 
the public, there was some concern over the emphasis on a non- 
traditional approach. There were a few cases of resentment shown 
when businessmen insisted on referring their inforr.-.ation needs to 
one of the Library Representatives inst;ead of one of the reg 
staff. The Project Librarians indicated that they experienced 
some difficulty in finding acceptance by other staff members. 



2. EXTERNAL. 

Based on the experiences of this Demonstration Project in 
visitation, any library contemplating a similar project should be 
aware of several possible pitfalls. The library visitation pro- 
gram may occasionally run afoul of individuals who object vocif- 
erously through either a misunderstanding of the program or a 
lack of sympathy for tax supported institutions in general and 
public libraries in particular. The s.ell-prepared Library Repre- 
sentabive can often divert, if not convert, such protesters. How- 
ever, now and then the individual will insist on c^rying his 
disapproval further, sometimes involving other businessmen, or- 
ganizations, Chambers of Commerce, or governing bodies. Some- 
times the appearance in the local press of publicity quoting the 
positive response of community leaders will minimize such reac- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most negative community reaction to the program 
would occur if the library, through its visitation program, made 
commitments which it was not, in fact, prepared to carry 
While libraries generally refrain from issuing booklists 
ing titles they do not have in their collections, the same library, 
in its efforts to attract the businessman, may insinuate, if not 
openly suggest that the library can supply answers to 
in fields where the availability of 

renlies dubious. Almost as bad is the promise of quick service 
whemin fact, the library may be understaffed and the reference 
librarians aready overloaded, similarly, adverse reactions would 
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accrue if the Library Representatives, speaking from a back- 
ground of specialized knowledge in science, technology, or 
business, were to lead the businessman to believe that whoever 
cinswered his call at the reference desk would have similar in- 
depth knowledge, unless this were indeed true. 

I. CONCLUSIONS ^ND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Based on available evidence and testimony, it would seem that 
the progreun of visitation was one of the most important achievements 
of the Demonstration Project. Techniques were developed which can be 
used by any library wishing to use this methodology. Businessmen ap- 
peared pleased and responsive to this personalized approach. Through 
their replies to the questionnaire, they have indicated that such 
visits profoundly influence present and future use of public librar- 
ies for information connected with both business and personal .needs. 

The visitation program also proved beneficial to the libraries in the 
communities to which the program was extended. Service to business 
and industry assumed new significance and staff meitibers were prompted 
to evaluate their collections against the present and potential needs 
of their particular Economic Community. While some negative aspects 
appeared, these seemed to be more or less internal in nature and can 
be minimized or avoided if the library administration is forewarned 
and makes adequate preparations. 

It is, therefore, recommended that after careful study and plan- 
ning, other libraries should undertake similar programs of visitation 
and incorporate them as a continuing feature of their services. The 
library must be prepared to exploit the many new and oftentimes unex- 
pected opportunities v/hich arise as a result of visitation. Staff and 
resources must be mobilized and immediately available to prevent dis- 
illusionment. Staff members assigned to this role shouDd be fully 
acquainted with the library's resources, regulations, and services and 
thereby be in a position to give full and accurate information con- 
cerning the local library. Ccire should be given to insure full com- 
munications between all staff members and those selected to make the 
visits. 

It would seem that a sustained program of visitation to business 
and industry would create a new and vastly improved image of the public 
library as well as provide the basis for establishing the public li- 
brary as the first point of contact for the members of the Economic 
Community in need of information. In many ways the visitation program 
marks a major breakthrough in public library service. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^Por a pertinent discussion of the effect of mobility on library usage, 
Raymond M. Holt and Gerhard N. Rostvold, Community Libraries to Match_ 
mxinlty Needs, Pomona, 1966. pp. 77"91« 

^Boche, op. clt .. p. 29 

^Wlnegar, op. clt . . p. 12. 
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CHAPTER X 



"MINI-BIBS" AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



Prior to the inauguration of the visitation program in Pomona, 
the question arose as to how the person being interviewed might best 
be convinced of the library's ability to meet his specific needs. At 
the same time, there seemed to be a need for something which the Li- 
brary Representatives might leave behind as a useful reminder of their 
visit. A number of possible items were discussed including the use of 
the complete Meyer-Rostvold report, the condensed version of the re- 
port, and several kinds of more specialized publications. The Project 
Librarians who were to serve as the Library Representatives felt 
strongly that something in the nature of booklists would best serve 
tills purpose. It was decided that rather than a general list, a series 
of smaller lists, each concerning a single subject, would be most use- 
ful. -ihese were nicknamed "mini-bibs" - an abbreviation of "miniature 
bibliographies" - rather than the more traditional term "booklists" 
since a variety of materials were to be included. While a number of 
topics were appeurent candidates , the time needed for preparation dic- 
tated some kind of priority. It was also felt that there should be 
opportunity to add new lists to the series as experience might indi- 
cate. 



A. PREPARATION OF THE "MINI-BIBS." 

The procedure for developing each "mini— bib" was determined. ^ Pri- 
mary responsibility for selecting titles was to rest with the Project 
Librarians. Using the card catalog and other tools, they would choose 
a group of titles which seemed to best exemplify the scope of materials 
which the Pomona Public Library coul.d provide on a given subject. This 
list was then submitted to the supervisor of the Business and Industey 
section of the library for review and suggestion for possible additions 
and deletions, based on greater familiarity of the full-time staff with 
the total collection. 

After the list had been compiled, it was sent to the library's Pub- 
lic Information Office where it was prepared for duplication. A stan- 
dard format and size was agreed upon; they were to be run on both sides 
of 8^" X 11" paper, and then folded into a more convenient 5^" x 8^ 
booklet. An attractive cover was designed for each and then the "mini- 
bib" was printed on the library's offset equipment using a colored ink 
on a colored stock. The result was an attractive bookli.st geared to the 
anticipated areas of interest of businessmen to be visited. 
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The typical contents of a "mini-bib" is described by Mrs. Boche: 



There were several kinds of materials included In the "mini -bibs." 

Books, periodicals to which the library subscribed, sometimes a spec- 
ific article which was particularly pertinent, looseleaf services such 
as Moody's investment services, and the Commerce Clearing House Labor 
Law Guide and Tax Guides. Authors, titles, publication dates, and the 
library call numbers were given. When possible a space was provided for 
a mailing address on the outside cover. 

It should be noted that upon suggestion of the Project Librarians books 
were listed by title rather than author. This departure from the more 
traditional library booklist was based on the theory that the average 
businessman is relatively unfamiliar with the names of authors and is 
more apt to be attracted by informative titles. 

Each of the "mini-bibs" included a statement explaining that the 
’'mini-bib" was a part of a new program of expanded service to business- 
men available through the public library. While these statements var- 
ied somewhat from one publication to the next, a typical one which ap- 
peared in the "Personnel Management" list follows: 



A selected list of books and periodicals available 
at the Pomona Public Library compiled by B & I 
Info for Personnel Managers. Additional material 
and reference assistance may be obtained by tele- 
phoning 622-9417 or 623-5211, Ext. 25. B & I Info 
is a federally funded project of your Pomona 
Public Library which is designed to provide ex- 
panded reference assistance to Pomona's business 
and industry. 



B. ANALYSIS OF THE "MINI-BIBS” 

A total of ten "mini-bibs" was produced including the first item 
which was a list of all the periodicals subscribed to by the Pomona 
Public Library which appeared to be of interest to businessmen. The 
"mini-bibs" are listed in Table X-1, along with a breakdown of their 



Slightly more than nineteen books, on the average, were listed 
in each "mini-bib." Seven of the nine included a total of sixty-nine 
periodicals - an average of slightly less than ten each. Five of the 
"mini-bibs" listed a total of twenty-three services and directories. 
An average of thirty items were included in each of the nine biblio- 



con tents . 



graphies. 
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TABLE X-1 



A LIST OP THE "MINI-BIBS" AND THEIR CONTENTS 

NUMBER INCLUDED 

PHONO 



TITLE 


BOOKS 


PERIODICALS 


SFJRVICES 


RECORDS 


TOTAL 


Accounting 


13 


3 


7 


— 


23 


Finding a Job 


25 


— 


— 


— 


25 


Investing 


13 


6 


9 


— 


28 


Management 


46 


16 


2 


— 


64 


Marketing 


14 


10 


— 


4 


28 


Personnel Management 


15 


6 


3 


— 


24 


Public Relations and Publicity 


19 


12 


2 


— 


33 


Shop Supervision 


14 


16 


— 


— 


30 


Specifications 


15 


— 


— 


— 


15 


Periodicals for Business & Industry 


— 


453 * 


— 


-- 


453 * 


TOTALS 


174 


69 


23 


4 


270 



*Not Included In totals. 



In selecting books for the various lists, top priority was given 
to the appropriateness of the information. Another factor of importance 
was recency of publication. It was hoped that the stressing of newer 
publications would help overcome the impression that public libraries 
are filled witli outdated materials, a complaint of about one-third of 
those who criticized the public library collections in the Meyer-Rostvold 
study. ^ How well this objective was carried out can be determined by ex- 
amining Table X-2 which shows the percentage of the titles listed in the 
"mini-bibs" (books only) by date of publication. 

Since these lists were prepared in the late spring and early summer of 
1970, relatively few publications of that year were available at the time 
the selection occurred. Therefore, it j.s not surprising to find that 
1970 imprints account for only 1.4% of the total. However, thirty-two 
per cent of the titles had been published in the previous two years, and 
more than half, fifty-four per cent, were dated 1967 or later. About 
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thirty-nine per cent had been published between 1960 and 1966, while 
the remaining six per cent appeared during the decade of the 1950 's. 
Given the need for authoritative subject coverage and a fairly limited 
collection, it would appear that the lists should, indeed, have given 
the library an acceptable image. 

TABLE X-2 

ANALYSIS OF BOOKS INCLUDED IN "MINI -BIBS" BY YEAR OP PUBLICATION 

YEAR OP PUBLICATION 

Prior to 

1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1963 1964 1963 1962 1961 i960 I960 

centage 1.4jg 12.2^ 20.1% 21.7% 11.5^ 8.6^ 3.6^ 7-2% l.^% 2.9% 3,6% 5.8^ 



The "Periodicals for Business & Industry" list was the first pro- 
duced and was somewhat different from the rest. As noted in Table 
a total of 453 entries were listed in this "mini-bib." However, this 
total is somewhat misleading. To increase the usefulness of the list, 
periodicals were entered under prior titles as well as the current one, 
with appropriate notes, of course. The list also included newspapers, 
certain serials, and a number of services such as Moody's. The various 
appropriate titles housed in the Pomona Public Library's somewhat unique 
Foreign Affairs Alcove were also included to call attention to the avail- 
ability of materials of a foreign origin. In balance, it seems that this 
list, while impressive in size and scope, proved less interesting or use- 
ful to most businessmen thcui the other nine "mini-bibs." 

C. EVALUATION OF "MINI-BIBS" 

Attempts to evaluate the usefulness of the "mini-bibs" wi^ any 
real objectivity fails for lack of clear-cut evidence. For a time a 
shelf check was made of a sample of titles listed in the "mini-bibs" and 
a comparison made with a similar group of unlisted titles. Hweyer, the 
results were inconclusive. Wh-le those appearing in the "mini-bibs 
were, in fact, more often in circulation than the titles in the control 
list, a variety of factors might well have been at work. In the first 
place, since the titles used were considered the best available in their 
respective subjects, staff members would tend to recommend these when- 
ever requests were made, regardless of whether the borrower s request 
had been prompted by one of the "mini-bibs." Second, because of the 
limited size of the collection, a number of the books might be consider- 
ed the primary source of information in a given field; therefore, there 
was no comparable title with which it might compete for the user's at- 
tention. Finally, time lag had to be considered a significant factor 
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here as in other aspects of the program. The fact that a businessman 
did not rush to the library or call immediately for a title did not 
mean that the list wouldn't fill a very real need at a later date. 

A somewhat more objective picture is presented by the responses 
to the general evaluative questionnaire returned by members of the 
Economic Community. In answer to the question, "which of the 
lists distributed during the program have you found most useful? the 
businessmen responded as shown in Table X-3. 

TABLE X-3 

"MINI -BIBS" LISTED IN ORDER OP USEFULNESS 
ACCORDING TO RESPONSE BY BUSINESSMEN 

RANK ORD^.R PERCENTAG E LIST TIT ^ 



1 


3i< 


Management 


2 


16 % 


Marketing 


3 


13 % 


Public Relations and Publicity 


4 


12 % 


Accounting 


5 


11 % 


Personnel Management 


6 


6 % 


Shop Supervision 


7 


3 % 


Periodicals for Business and Industry 


8 


3 % 


Specifications 


9 


1 % 


None were useful 


*Two lists, 


"Investing" 


and "Finding a Job, ** were Inadvertently 



left out of the Questionnaire. 



It is hardly surprising to find that in a program where the primly 
contacts were with management that the "mini-bib" covering this topic 
was chosen as the most useful by a wide margin. Whether or not ^e in- 
creased usefulness was due in any way to the fact that it contoine 
more than twice as many entries as the average for the rest of the 
"mini-bibs" is unclear. Since "Marketing" blanketed the whole area of 
sales, including advertising, exporting, etc., its po^larity is hard y 
surprising. Three "mini-bibs" - "Public Relations and Publicly, 
"Accounting," and "Personnel Management" - were closely grouped, al 
garnering slightly more than ten per cent of the vote. Least useful 
were the lists concerning "Shop Supervision," "Periodicals for Business 
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and Industry, and "Specifications." However, only one per cent of 
those responding felt that none of the "mini“bibs" were useful. The 
strength of response vaxied dreunatically, depending upon the type of 
business represented. For instance, sixty— three per cent of the re- 
sponse came from those engaged in Manufacturing, compared to Services, 
twenty per cent. Trade, twelve per cent, and Finance, a spartan five 
per cent. The preference of each group is shown in Table X-4. 

TABLE X-4 

PREFERENCE OF BOOKLIST SUBJECTS AS EXPRESSED BY TYPE OF BUSINESS 



MANUFACTURING 


SERVICES 


TRADE 


FINANCE 


Management 


Management 


Management 


Management 


Marketing 


Public Relations 


Marketing 


Personnel 


Personnel 


Accounting 


Public Relations 




Public Relations 

Accounting 

Shop Supervision 

Specifications 

Periodicals 


Marketing 


Personnel 





There was concurrence only in the choice of "Management" as the Number 
One interest. From there on no pattern of similarity could be discerned. 
However, it does appear that those engaged in manufacturing have a 
larger reuige of interests cuid needs, than perhaps do those representing 
other types of businesses. It should be emphasized, perhaps, that the 
above information is indicative of only a comparatively small group of 
respondents in a single comnunity following a short period of exposure. 
It would be unfair to assume, without further evidence, that such a re- 
action would be found typical in all communities. 

D. "MINI-BIBS" IN OTHER LIBRARIES. 

When, during the final phase of the Project, elements of the pro- 
gram were extended to other communities, "mini-bibs" were among the 
features found most useful. Each participating library was asked to 
choose the titles it thought would be peirticularly applicable , consider- 
ing the nature of the local business comnunity and the library's collec- 
tions. The Project Librarians assisted each libreury in the selecting of 
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appropriates 'ti'tles from the library co]. lection for use in the "mini” 
bibs." It was felt important that only those titles available locally 
should be included. In other words, the "mini-bibs" were tailored to 
the needs and resources of each community. This meant that the subjects 
of some of the original "mini— bibs" were modified and, in a few instances, 
entirely new subjects covered. 

The specific lists prepared for each of the participating libraries 
cire shown in Table X-5. 



TABLE X-5 





TIILES 


OF "MINI -BIBS" PREPARED FOR EACH 
PARTICIPATING LIBRARY 




AZUSA 


PASADENA 




REDONDO BEACH 


TORRANCE 


WHITTIER 


1. "It's Your 

Ovm Business" 


None 


1. 


Marketing & Publi- 
city 


1, Machine Shop 


1. Investing 


2. Investing 




2. 


Finding a Job 


2 . Marketing & 
Publicity 


2. B & I Per- 
iodicals 
List 


3. Management 




3. 


Supervision 


3. Finding a Job 


3. Finding a 
Job 


4. Finding a Job 




4. 


Investing 


4. Investing 


4. Management 



5. B & I Perlodl 
cals List 



It is interesting to compare the above lists as selected by librarians 
with the popularity of the various lists in Pomona as shown in Table X-4. 
Besides the fact that Pasadena did not feel a need for the lists, the most 
notable point seems to be that only two of the libraries chose the Man- 
agement" "mini-bib" which was the heavy favorite of users. Both "Invest- 
ing" and "Finding a Job" were chosen by all four libraries. "Marketing 
and Publicity" and the "B & I Periodicals List" found their way into two 
2_jj^jfaries . The Azusa Public Library asked for a special mini— bib de 
signed for the independent owner, perhaps somewhat characteristic of the 
small businesses in the area. On the other hand, Torrance, recognizing 
the basic industrial nature of its Economic Community, had a "mini-bib" 
pj 7 oduced on "The Machine Shop" which included items concerning industrial 
safety, tool operation, and shop management. There is little doubt that 
the generally depressed nature of the economy and the higher rate of un- 
employment made the "Finding A Job" "mini-bib" of particular interest. 
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Various methods were used by these participating libraries in the 
distribution of the "mini-bibs." The Library Representatives used them 
in their visits to local businesses. Copies were also available for 
pick-up within the libraries. Some were mailed to a selected list of 
businesses. No mechanism was devised for attempting to determine the 
reaction of the recipients of the "mini-bibs." 

E. "MINI-BIBS" EVALUATED BY THE PROJECT LIBRARIANS. 

Lacking other objective techniques for measuring the effectiveness 
of the "mini-bibs," perhaps the evaluations made by the two Project Li- 
brarians are most pertinent. While personally involved in the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of these booklists, these individuals were asked 
to comment on this aspect of the Project from their special vantage 
point, both in their monthly and their final summary reports. The fol- 
lowing quotations have been taken from the monthly reports to illus- 
trate the uses made of "mini-bibs" and some of the more immediate re- 
actions of businessmen. 

Delivered eight packets of all B & I Info literature to Mrs. W. , 
seoretai?y to Mr. B. , Director of Industrial Relations at Manufact- 
uring, Mrs. W. will distribute the packets to each of their eight 
department heads. Within four hours a call came from Mr. W. , Train- 
ing Director. They want material on safety. 

Talked with Mr. P. C. I gave him six copies of the bibliography 
on Accounting so he could distribute them to his clients who can't 
handle money. He also appreciated the Public Relations bibliography 
as he admits that collection agencies have a "bad press. " 

Called on Mr. E. H. , owner of H. Manufacturing Company. This Is 
another small backyard location with five or six employees. He was 
delighted to learn of the availability of speclflcatlona and stand- 
ards and FREE yet I He wanted a company library card, Business 
Briefs . Periodicals list, Marketing, Publicity, Personnel, Manage- 
ment, and Shop bibliographies. He was being visited by a Mr. B. , 
who Is a Marketing Specialist. Mr. B. wanted Business Briefs too, 
and told me that the Marketing bibliography Is excellent. He Is a 
Pomona resident, but his offices are In Newport Beach. He, too, was 
excited about specifications and standards. Both men agreed that 
their taxes were being well spent for a change. 

Mr, M. was most enthusiastic and Immediately asked If I could pre- 
pare copy for a promotional type letter explaining the program. He 
will hand deliver these with copies of our Public Relations, Account- 
ing and Personnel Management bibliographies to each of the thirty 
stores on the nu\ll. 

Visited B. Company this morning and spoke with J. B. , their chief 
chemist. He was favorably Impressed with our Journal collection and 
was sxirprlsed to see Analytical Chemistry listed. I then told him 
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we have the Klrk-Othmer Encyclopedia of Che mical Technology and Snell- 
Hllton's Encyclopedia of Industrial Chemical A nalysis. He wanted a 
library card and will distribute our bibliographies to the appropriate 
people at B, Company. 

I met with Mr. J. S., Union official. Very Interested In the "Find- 
ing a Job" bibliography. I lefc several for him to pass out as his 
office also does placement of retail clerks. He has used the library 
and will continue to do so. Thinks program Is great. 

Mr. S. Is an official of L. A. C. F. A very congenial Interview. 

He asked for more copies of some of our bibliographies and said that 
he would pass them out among his employees. He does not think that 
the concessionaires at the Fair would need library help. 

Had a very brief appointment with Mr. R. B. , a realtor. He was sur- 
prised to see everything that we had listed on our bibliographies and 
commented several times that he will have to come down to the library 
for a visit. 

One of Pomona's Important retail merchants, Mr. M., was very Inter- 
ested In the library program as he Is a 'self teacher' type and will 
encourage his employees to use these bibliographies to train them- 

selves. 



While on C-desk today, a young woman holding a copy of our Person- 
nel Management bibliography asked for Blake & Morton's The Manageria l 
Grid. I was pleased. 



The final reports of the two Project Librarians yield these evaluations 
of the "mini-bibs." First, from Mrs. Boche; 



We gave these booklists to all the people we Interviewed after 
they were published, and In some cases mailed them to People «e 
alrLdy seen. Ordinarily we didn't give the blbllo 

Sion to a banker, but one banker asked for “ ^g^^'s 

makes loans to Industries and Is therefore Interested In the 
safety program. The same applies to Insurance brokers. Ou P 
ences demonstrated that these bibliographies were evidence to the 
people -we talked with that we knew what we were talking about. When 
a stock-broker looked over the list on Investing and saw two titles 
which he regularly recommends his clients read, he quickly recognized 
v^rflnroLed In his field and that the library dl In^ed. 
have information sources that he, his staff, and his clients o 
use. A salesman almost always brings some kind of 
his product to his prospective client. In the case of ^elll^ _ 
services of the Public Library the mlnl-blbs clearly defined the typ 

of literature available.^ 



Mrs. Winegar's comments re-inforce, and perhaps broaden, the observe 
tions made by Mrs . Boche ; 
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These booklists were always very well received. I feel very strongly 
that these booklists were one of the most successful things we did. 

Rather than Just going to a businessman and saying that the library has 
a lot of business books (which would be dismissed by them as an enpty 
statement), we were able to present them with the real evidence, an 
Impressive list of Important books. This way, the project was respect- 
ed and they knew that we were really serious about our promises. To 
the businessman the brochures were very helpful. They could be used as 
reading lists and sent to other employees, or they could tell certain 
people to read certain specific books. The brochures remained with them 
after we left so that there was something to remind them of us. Several 
times men appeared at the reference desk, list in hand, looking for 
these books. ^ 

F. CONCLUSIONS. 

There appears to be ample evidence that fairly specialized biblio- 
graphies in the form of attractive lists are useful in a library program 
for businessmen. However, the subjects should be chosen carefully with 
the profile of the actual local Economic Community kept clearly in mind. 
Topics which have appeal to librarians may not necessarily prove to be 
popular with businessmen. While individual businessmen may be impressed 
with a complete list of periodicals, for instance, 'i±ey are more apt to 
find a shorter bibliography on a subject such as Management or Marketing 
to be of greater use. It goes without saying that booklists should, ex- 
cept in unusual cases, be limited to the materials available in the lo- 
cal library. 

It is not possible, from the evidence available, to determine the 
optimum number of lists or -the number- -of svdsjects which should be cover- 
ed. Unfortunately, the limitations of time and fxinds prevented further 
development of the "mini-bib" aspect of the Project, both in terms of 
the number of lists prepared and methods of evaluation. It would seem 
that there is virtually no limit to the variety of topics available. 

Some that might be considered include subjects such as; salesmanship, 
employee motivation, safety, taxes, planning, insurance, purchasing, 
shipping eind warehousing , advertising media , office management and prac- 
tises, recruitment, computer usage, and contract negotiations. Some of 
these topics were treated originally as a part of a larger category such 
as Management or Personnel Supervision; others eu:e relatively distinct. 

The "mini-bib" program's effectiveness might be further enhanced 
through the use of specialized mailing lists. This more personal ap- 
proach seems better suited to attract potential users than the broader 
"shot gun" approach often used. It would seem that a shorter booklist 
containing the most pertinent, up-to-date references would be helpful 
in areas where information becomes outdated quickly. 

There can be little doubt that ein attractive format begets readers. 
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whether of books, magazines or booklists. Therefore, unusual cover 
designs and the use of colored inks and paper improved the reception 
of the "mini-bibs." By using an IBM Selectric typewriter with a var- 
iety of type fonts, the text assumed a more readable appearance; by 
placing titles in Italic the traditional underlining was avoided. Es- 
tablishing an appealing format for a series of booklists is only par- 
tially dependent upon money. Much cein be accomplished through creative 
use of the equipment, talent, and techniques available in even a modest 

situation. 



One of the questions which must be answered in such a program as 
this is the obvious one* "How m£uiy copies shall we make?" Unfortu- 
nately, there are few guidelines. Providing that a limited nui^er of 
copies does not discourage or intimidate those who are responsible for 
distribution, there seems to be some logic in producing fewer copies. 
This may dictate future reprinting. However, if so, there is the ad- 
ditional advantage of up-dating the list if important new material has 
been acquired or experience shows that some items should be eliminated 
from the booklist. If a booklist has been printed in large quantities 
there is frequently a tendency to keep on using it rather than prepare 
a new one, even though newer acquisitions are not represented. Besides, 
"familiarity breeds comtempt," to apply an old cliche. There is a 
limited audience for each such booklist and "saturation of the market 
by failure to retire booklists will probably result in a type of over- 
exposure which adds further proof to the businessman's concept of the 
library as full of "old" and irrelevant materials. Finally, it is 
easier to explain that the library has exhausted its supply of a book- 
list because of unexpected demand than to rationalize why hundreds, or 
even thousands, of copies must be thrown out because they are no longer 
popular or useful. 



The "mini-bibs" used in Pomona, and later in the cooperating li 
brairies, usually contained reference to periodicals as well as books. 
Several lists also drew attention to veurious business "services" by 
grouping them separately. The Marketing "mini -bib" even listed several 
phonograph recordings on salesmanship. It is recommended that these 
booklists become even more versatile in the future. Besides books, 
periodicals, services and phonograph records, depending upon their avail- 
ability in the local library, films, tapes, microform, and other media 
should be considered wherever relevant. In the case of 16itm films and 
similar audio visual material, the library may wish to deviate from the 
rule that it includes only items it can provide from its own shelves. 
Here it is perhaps practical to cite sources which the library has ac- 
cess 'to outside its own four walls - such as film circuits. Library Sys- 
tem resources, etc. Certainly, the availability of films through 
public library continues as a novel idea to those not familiar with the 
contemporary public library. Yet, films and other audio visual materials 
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are highly capable of opening new dcx>rs emd making friends for public 
libraries in the business community. Therefore, such items should be 
considered an integral part of every booklist. 

It would seem, in balance, that the business and industry Demon- 
stration Project provided an excellent opportunity for the use of well- 
designed lists of library materials. The experience acquired through 
this Project should be useful to those planning similar programs in the 
future. As one of the Library Representatives remarked: "The best 

salesman carries samples of his product with him. Since we can t take 
the whole library along, the "mini-bib" is the best evidence we have of 
our capability to be of service." 



FOOTNOTES 

^oche, OP. elt .. p. 11. 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt .« p. 80. 
^Boche, OP. clt .. p. 13. 

^Ineear. op. clt .. p. 9. 
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CHAPTER XI 



MISCELLANEOUS PROJECT PUBLICATIONS 



In the preceding chapters, two special publication efforts have 
been discussed: Business Briefs and the "mini-bib" series. Several 

other publications were produced by the Pasadena and Pomona Piiblic 
Libraries during the course of the Projects; still more were planned 
or given consideration. This chapter is devoted to a description and 
discussion of these miscellaneous publications. 



A. PUBLICATIONS IN PASADENA. 

As noted in Chapter X, the Pasadena Public Library chose not to 
participate in the "mini-bib" program. Instead, they designed, print- 
ed, and distributed two special brochures: (1) Ve re Loaded.,.^ and 

(2) Finding Ansii)ers Is Our Business. In addition, the Business 
Industry room and its services were listed in a new edition of the ^ 
library's general information brochure, Velaome to the Pasadena PubUo 

LibrcLry . 

The first publication. We're Loaded..., was cleverly designed 
with a minimum of type for maximum impact. The cover of the 5^"x 8" 
brochure contained the two words, printed in bold capitals, Wt Kt 
LOADED. . . 1 with the elipses serving to encourage the individual to turn 
the page. Inside, the layout was not a great deal more complicated. 

On the left-hand side the text continued in bold lower case type: 



... with information 

in 

BUSINESS 

SCIENCE 

TECHNOLOGY 

On the opposite page there appeared a telephone dial with the legend, 
BUSINESS INDUSTRY arranged around the outside with the telephone num- 
ber in the inner circle. Below this, in capitals, was the pronounce- 
ment: WE ALMOST NEVER SAY NO, AND WE'RE FREE!! followed in much 

smaller type by the name and address of the Pasadena Public Library. 
The back of the brochure was used for a list of seven typical ques- 
tions which the department regularly answers. These were selecte 
because they seemed to typify the needs of businessmen for a variety 
of information. The questions radiated from a bold faced question 
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mark with the legend, also in bold type: WE ANSWERED THESE appearing 
above. In the right-hand bottom corner were the three words, "AND 
MANY MORE." The brochure was printed in black ink on a textured 
stock, light orange in color. 

The Pasadena staff claim good results from this brochure, in- 
cluding a flurry of telephone calls from businessmen. Certainly, it 
is a departure from the traditional library pamphlet which threatens 
to innundate the reader with information - much of which is of little 
or no interest to him. Some may wonder at the use of the word "almost" 
in the slogan, or the inclusion of the term, "We're free," a virtual 
hallmark of public library service. These words were used after care- 
ful consideration by the staff. The stark simplicity of the design 
and the straightforwardness of the message dramatize the new departure 
in service. 

The second publication was considerably more cimbitious. A sheet 
11" X 35" in length was folded accordian style, with one side featur- 
ing an impressive graph of AMERICAN BUSINESS ACTIVITY SINCE 1790 run- 
ning for nearly the full length of the brochure. Above this, some of 
the more significant publications in the Business-Industry Division 
were listed under the headings, "Investment Services," "Advisory Ser- 
vices," "Directories," and "Newspapers." More than thirty titles were 
included, along with brief cinnotations. A note indicated that the li- 
brary also had "550 annual reports from major corporations," as well 
as a variety of other pertinent publications. On the verso of the 
sheet was an explanation for the chart and a page carrying return ad- 
dress information and the bulk mailing permit. The brochure folded to 
an 8-3/4" x 11" size for distribution. Both brochures were mailed to 
those receiving Business Briefs, and quantities were available for 
pick-up at the library. 

Once again, there is no way to measure the effectiveness of these 
brochures. Library staff claim the response has been good - hard facts 
to support this impression are no more availcible here than in the case 
of many other aspects of the Project. The "WE'RE LOADED . . ." pamphlet 
may well stimulate a response, but aside from calling attention to the 
telephone number, there is little reason to suspect that the reader 
will refer to it in the future. On the other hand, the unique busi- 
ness graph which presents data from 1790 to 1970 might intrigue the 
recipient and prompt him to keep the brochure on file, post it in a 
prominent place, use as reference and as a reminder of the library. (It 
seems unfortunate that the source of the graph and its explanation are 
not cited in some way.) 
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B. ADDITIONAL PUBLICATION EFFORTS IN POMONA. 

With the "mini-bibs" under way and the visitation program launched, 
it was soon evident that some kind of general brochure describing the 
Project would be helpful to the Library Representatives. The result 
was a relatively simple brochure printed in green ink on both sides of 
a standard 8Jj" x 11" sheet. It was designed to be folded twice, reduc- 
ing it to a 3-3/4" x 8V' format. On one third of the front appeared 
the BI-INFO logo, in the center panel the library's return address was 
printed, while the remaining third of that side explained that the Pro- 
ject was, in fact, a Demonstration Program funded by Federal funds through 
the California State Library. 

inside of the opened brochure had i?iformation grouped under 
three major headings which were arranged in large capital letters along 
the left margin: "B&I Info is," "New B&I Services Include," and "B&I 

Info Publishes." Under the first of these headings there appeared a 
terse explanation of the objectives of the pilot project. The next 
section called attention to some of the more important services such as 
telephone reference, pick-up and delivery, visits by Library Represent- 
atives, and the availability of MCLS resources. The final section de- 
scribed Bus'iness Briefs, mentioned the "mini-bibs," and the list of B&I 
Periodicals . 

Although this brochure may have served its rather functional pur- 
poses well, it would have gained greater readability through use of 
larger type for the text, and perhaps some kind of illustrative matter. 
It would seem that more attention could have been focused on the new ^ 
and expanded services , rather than sandwiching this in between less im- 
portant items. Perhaps the brochure was most useful in succinctly con- 
veying the purpose of the Project and getting across the fact toat it 
was experimental in nature. Copies of the brochure were distributed 
by the Librcory Representatives during the course of their visitations. 
Some copies were mailed and others handed out at meetings in the li- 
brary. 



C. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A Project of this type appears to require the use of a variety of 
publications. Some of these can and should be developed in advance, 
such as a brochure describing the nature of the program. On the other 
hand, unforeseen opportunities seem to curise during the course of the 
project to use publications which tend to capitalize on particular 
aspects of the progreun. Since a good deal of "mileage" may result from 
these, it is essential that time, talent, and funds be set aside for 
capitalizing on such "serendipity." 
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As in the case of most library programming, sufficient funds were 
not earmarked for miscellaneous publications, nor were the mechanics 
established for taking advantages of the opportunities which occurred. 
Among other things, it seems that a full scale program of this kind 
requires a special awareness on the part of the staff , and the ready 
availability of talented personnel committed to compose, edit, and 
produce a wide Vciriety of publications. In this instance, the publi- 
cations in the Pasadena Public Library had to be prepared by the staff 
of the Business Industry Division, then commercially printed. In 
Pomona, recourse was had to the Public Information Assistant and the 
library's duplication section. However, since these individuals were 
already carrying a full load, the special publications had to be sand- 
wiched in between other assignments which competed for priority and 
time. 



To some extent, because of the brevity of the Demonstration Pro- 
ject period, the reduced funding, and the deadlines set for Project 
completion, those responsible for this program can be excused for 
having failed to fully capitalize on the possibilities of additional 
miscellaneous publications. On the other hand, ^ose anticipating a 
progrcim of this type should be forewarned to anticipate this need and 
to provide the necessary resources for its fulfillment. 
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THE PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM: ANOTHER DIMENSION 



The importance of an intense and sustained public information pro- 
gram in ar.y attempt to reach businessmen was repeatedly emphasized in 
the findings and recommendations of the Meyer-Rostvold study. The need 
for increased and improved public information ranked second only to the 
desire for improved collections among the businessmen interviewed: 

The Intended users of the expanded services expressed their desires 
first for an Improved collection; second, for a px&llc Information pro- 
gram to Imform them of what the library has that might be of assistance 
to them; and third, a variety of special services to help them exploit 
those resources most effectively. It is axiomatic that If we wish to 
serve this audience, we should give top priority to those festures in 
our planning.^ 

Those planning the Demonstration Project made a special point of 
this aspect in the description of the proposed Project which accompan- 
ied the formal Proposal to the California State Library: 

Still another objective Is based upon the fact that the Meyer-Rostvold 
study confirmed the theory expressed in the Bonn study, among others, 
that a major obstacle to public library use by businessmen is their lack 
or awareness of the public library's desire or ability to be of service 
to them. The Meyer-Rostvold study also revealed a clear relationship 
between a person's degree of awareness of such services and the amount 
of use he makes of them. Therefore, an Intensified public Information 
program designed to Increase the community's awareness of the services 
will be conducted to test various media and methods to determine the 
most effective way, or ways, of encouraging the economic community to 
use specialized collections and services.^ 

Before going on to review the public information activities car- 
ried out during the course of the Project, it is essential that the 
reader understand that the approval and funding of the Project for a 
one-year, rather than a two-year, period as originally requested, re- 
sulted in a reordering of priorities which seriously affected a number 
of intended programs including public information. The need to con 
centrate attention on the development of resources and staff so as to 
fulfill the most basic objectives detracted from the intended emphasis 
on piblic information. Therefore, instead of a well-planned, carefully 
structured, and fully executed public information program, this activ- 
ity beccune relatively incidental. This is not so say, however, that 
those involved with the project were unaware of the need for extensive 
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public information or did not try to take advantage of opportunities 
as they arose . 

A. PUBLIC INFORMATION DEVICES. 

Several of the primary and more experimental devices used for pub- 
lic information have already been presented in the foregoing chapters: 
(1) Business Bi*iefSj (2) the "mini-bibs," and (3) miscellaneous bro- 
chures and publications. In each case these items were written, and to 
a large extent, produced and distributed by the libraries involved. 

They were done at the option of the libraries and did not involve th ; 
judgment of media professionals outside the library. The success and 
shortcomings of these publications have been discussed and need no fur- 
ther description. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to the use made of 
other media such as newspapers, house organs, radio, etc. Generally 
speaking, the use of these media require a different approach and to a 
degree test both the library's ability to formulate stories acceptable 
to mass media and the "saleability" of the program itself. In other 
words, a library can issue whatever materials it wants to publicize its 
own programs, but to justify newspaper space, radio time, etc., the li- 
brary must compete with every other agency trying to capture the atten- 
tion of the community. 

B. USE OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

Public information, or publicity as it is usually referred to, is 
most often related to and measured by use of the newspaper. Librarians, 
like others, often assume that the publication of a news story or a 
feature article in the local or regional newspaper is a sign of success 
if not achievement. Unfortunately, there is an over-reliance on the 
impact a single newspaper item might have. 

No record was kept of the exact number of stories sent to news- 
papers concerning the project, or the percentage of these which were 
published. The approach to the newspapers included staff written arti- 
cles, ideas and outlines sent to newspapers, personal contacts with re- 
porters to secure feature articles and mention by columnists. The con- 
centrated program of news and feature coverage originally intended was 
hampered by the prolonged period of preparation and the many unexpected 
changes and delays which meant postponement of the Project's inaugura- 
tion. There was also some concern that major publicity should follow, 
rather than precede, the initiation of the Project so as to minimize 
the possibility that announcement would precipitate requests which the 
libraries were as yet unprepared to fulfill. 
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The news stories which were published during the course of the 
Project suffered the usual misadventures: condensation of well-written 
material into almost meaningless items, publication delayed beyond the 
point of effectiveness, inconspicuous placement on obscure pages, fail- 
ure to publish carefully composed news photographs, consolidation of a 
major pictorial feature into a small photo accompanied by a caption 
rather than the intended article, etc. The Public Information Assist- 
ant at the Pomona Public Library who was charged with the major respon- 
sibility for newspaper publicity, found it difficult to interest the 
local and metropolitan newspapers in different facets and approaches. 

The initial announcement of the Project in both Pasadena and Pomona re- 
ceived reasonable press coverage including special articles written by 
newspaper reporters. However, follow-up articles on particular aspects 
of the Project were less favorably received, and sometimes were viewed 
as redundant. 

An analysis of newspaper articles concerning the Project is inter- 
esting. There is a fairly uniform reliance on the novelty of typical 
business guestions to capture the initial interest of the reader. The 
fact that the public library offers a service to answer such questions 
is usually treated as a surprise - unexpected but appreciated. What 
librarians commonly take for granted as general public knowledge is 
often expressed as something new and special - for instance, telephone 
reference service, which received mention in many of the stories. Most 
of the items used quotations, usually derived from conversations with 
librarians and Project staff. 

Because news releases were sent to a variety of papers, there is no 
record as to the total number of papers in which articles or features 
appeared. Sometimes items appeared in local or regional papers weeks 
or months after they were originally released. Perhaps this is a com- 
mentary on the "newsworthiness" of library programs in the minds of 
editors, or at least an indication of the priority commanded by such 
stories in the local market. Several articles appeared in the v^ious 
regional supplements to the Los Timss. These were relatively 

brief and summary in type. A number of these occurred as a consequence 
of the final phase of the Project in which the Library Representatives 
attracted attention as they introduced the program to additional com- 
munities in the metropolitan area. 



The Pasadena Public Library's new Business Industry Division ^d 
its activities were given coverage in the local newspapers, including 
an excellent article near the conclusion of the Project. One of the 
more colorful pieces of coverage occurred in connection with the ap- 
pearance of the Library Representatives in Whittier. There, a colum- 
nist for the East Whittier Review interviewed one of the Library Repre- 
sentatives and wrote the column reproduced as Figure XII-1. 
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FIGURE XII -1 



NEWSPAPER COLUMN BY JIM GRAEME ON PROJECT^ 



Lend 

».»Your Ears 



By JIM GRAEME 



Want to know how to run a bakery or a flower shop? 

Where to buy a Rembrandt? How to invest your money 

without giving up a half interest in it? 

Are you having problems in Jrour business that seem un> 

Or w(wld your wife like one of those recipes that send 

guests away praising the meal? 

Arswers to these and many more are as cl(^ as your local 
library and for the rest of this month, WhitUer businessmen 
are being made aware of just what prodigious facilities are 

available to them, and all for free. 

Whittier Library, under the very capable hands of Miss 
Margaret Fulmer, is being carried into the business vrorld 
by Joan L. Winegar and Marjorie Boche. Joan, an attractive 
and recent graduate of University of Colorado and who also 
just recenUy coUected a husband, told some of the workings 

of the library system. , 

Manufacturing directories, dicUonanes, telephone bwks for 
almost any place in the U.S., investment “rvlces. how to 
take civil service exams and preparation fp** ,® 

job are some of the multitudinous services the library has to 

told of a man with a small business who landed a 
mUitary subcontract but couldn't solve a complex angle for 

”*He «11^ the library and in less than an hour had his answer 
and was on his way to fulfilling his contract. 

She talked to one business executive who was so favorably 
impressed he asked her to “come back tomorrow and talk to 

*”Next morning Joan said she gave her pitch to some 8® 
ers standing beside their trucks and waiting to take off. She 
thought her words had been wafted to windward. But a couple 
of days later she ran into a man, who turned out to be one of 

**He bubbled with enthusiasm over her talk, told her it had 
taken him to the library where he got « book for his young 
son, a recipe with which his wife was entranced and resulted 
in his purchase of a Rembrandtr-copy that is. 

“I never knew such a place existed before you talked, he 

bcdinccl* 

Quickie questions, labor problems, help for the whole family, 
the answers are all at your local library, said Joan. Just ask. 

★ ★ ★ 

4— BAST WHiniER RBVIiW Cilif.. Sun.. Apr. II. IV7I 
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THE SHOPPING NEWS, HOUSE ORGANS, AND COMPANY NEWSLETTERS. 



In the course of their work, the Library Representatives found a 
number of opportunities to submit articles not only to local news- 
papers, but also to a variety of house organs and publications of s p 
ping centers. Perhaps, because of the somewhat different orientation 
of these periodicals, they appeared quite eager to publish articles de- 
scribing the Project and the services of the public library available 
to businessmen. Again, examples of these articles were not collected 
and it is not possible to determine what affect they might * 

typical item is reproduced in Figure XII-2, this having apeared in e 
Footh-ill Center Shopping News which has a reported distribution of 
20,000 copies, covering a portion of the East San Gabriel Valley stra- 
tegically located between Azusa, Covina and Glendora. 

FIGURE XII-2 

TYPICAL ARTICLE APPEARING IN A "SHOPPING NEWS" TYPE PUBLICATION^^ 



WHAT’S THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
GOT TO DO WITH YOUR JOB? 



It's got books on Retailing^ 
Accounting, Managing a flor- 
al shop, industrial Production, 
Marketing, Shorthand, Per* 
aonnel. Administration, Labor 
La«r, Taxes, Typing, Supervi- 
sion and many other business 
subjects. 

Want to up-date yourself 
In your Held or a business 
fopiq.you are in? Got a 
business problem, you can’t 
solve? 

Need help? QuicWe ques- 
tions, such as* manufacturers 
addresses, can be answered 
ever the phone by our refer 
ence staff. 

They will also research 
more complex problems, like 
executive - compensation^) by 
'rounding np whatever tnfor 
mation you need.. 

It's BO longer necessiry to 
in) to the library for infer 
station: Just call S34-033S, the 
Arasa Public Llbrarj’. 

If the Axusa Public Library 
doesn’t have what you need, 
they will request infornoiatlon 
and books from the other 19 



member libraries .of the Met- 
ropolitan Cooperative Library 
System (Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica. Burbank, Tor- 
rance and Azusa are Just 
some of the members). They 
are connected , by and 

l^ave dally book delivery ser- 
vice. 

If all these libraries .don’t 
aur,wer your question, we will 
g6 to the Los Angeles Public 
Library for you. or to the Cal 
ifomia State Library In Sac- 
remento, or the Library of 
Con^Tess. Anywhere! 

The B^s^iess and Industi*y 
Info project at toe Azusa Pub- 
lic library has printed four 
booklists for business and in- 
dustry: Management, Invest- 
ing, Finding a Job, and It's 
Your Business. 

These booklists are avail- 
able free of charge at the li- 
brary. Pick one up and take 
it to work! 

The staff is eager to assist 
the business and industrial 
personnel of the city. 

There’s more. to the library 



than Just cookbooks, novels 
and childrens books. 

The library does have in 
formation valuable to you and 
your job. 

Anyone with a library canl 
at any of the twenty system, 
libraries, a card at any Los 
Angeles County Xibrary 
(Glendora Public Library, for 
instance), or any resident Is 
eligible for these free library, 
services. 

Business library cards are 
available to Arms for ose of 
their • employee, without . li- 
brary cards. 

The Library is for the busi- 
nessman* too!! 



FOOTHILL CENTER 
Wednesdoy, June 23, 1971 
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House organs emd company newsletters also seem to be a fertile 
area for dissemination of news about library services for the busi- 
nessman. The Library Representatives reported a number of instances 
in which they were asked for an article or item which might appear in 
such a publication. The circulation of some of these are local in 
nature while others cover a substantial area. Articles for these must 
be carefully written and slanted to the particular audience. Several 
manufacturers, finemcial institutions, and trade organizations, as 
well as professionail groups, asked for "something to put in our publi- 
cation." While obliging wherever possible, the Project staff recog- 
nized the specialized nature of this demand and the need for trained 
staff to capitalize and follow up on such opportunities. To be effec- 
tive, the writer of material for these publications must not only have 
the necessary skills but also the time to research back issues to de- 
termine the most likely approach, cultivate sources and contacts, etc. 
The potential of using publications of this type may be vastly greater 
than the "shotgun" approach characteristic of the more generalized 
article appearing in the daily newspaper. 

D. RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

During the early planning stages of the Project the use of radio 
and television was discussed. It was agreed that both of these media 
held a potential of unknown value to the project. It was decided that 
emphasis should be given radio because the localized nature of the 
Demonstration Project did not lend itself to the broad metropolitan 
coverage of television. Therefore, during the course of the program, 
releases were sent to six radio stations in the area. The lack of 
staff time precluded the preparation of special spot announcements and 
no regular radio programs were developed, though concepts for several 
were discussed. There is no information as to the use made by the var- 
ious stations of the general releases or the reaction of listeners. 

The single exception to this experience with radio concerns the 
efforts made by Mrs. Winegar who responded to a specific request of a 
radio station in one of the participating library communities. She 
prepared a list of some twenty-five topics which might be covered re- 
lating the public libreiry to the Economic Community, alcng with several 
sample spot announcements, each geared to a different segment of the 
radio audience. The spot announcements included here concern (1) the 
general audience, (2) investors, and (3) those seeking employment: 

1. General; 

Bad day at work today? Can't locate a manufacturer In Indiana or 
Tokyo? Union negotiations are coming up and you don't know where 
your company stands against others? Need to patent an invention? 

Can't find a formula for making a complex angle? 

The public library has a thing going that may be news to you. 
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starting today, take your problems to the professional problem 
solvers at the public library by phone. If the public library 
can't answer, maybe Its 19 sister members of the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Library System can. All 20 members and their en- 
tire collections are at your fingertips. How much does It cost? 

Nothing - It's all free to all businessmen and residents. Call 
your local public library today. 

2. For Investors; , „ , ■■ 

What were the dividends paid by Ingersoll Rand In 1970? Annual 
sales figures for Johns-Manvllle? Security Exchange Commission 
Code for buyers or sellers? Mutual bond progress? Soybean 
futures? 

Before you Invest, Investigate] Read Forb e_St the Wall Stree _t 
Journal, and Bar rons National Business & Fin ancial Weekly. Use 
Moody's Handbook of Common Stocks . Standard & Poor's, and other 
Investment services. Sound expensive? It's not. It's all free 
at the public library. Investigate before you Invest; and do It 
at your local library J 

3. For the Unemployed; 

Got two weeks notice and no place to go? About to start unem- 
ployment, but what you really want Is work? Laid off? Unem- 
ployed? Who's hiring? Feet tired from pounding the pavement? 

Stop In the public library and save your aching feet. Read 
all the local newspaper want ads free of charge. Use manufac- 
turer's directories and commercial listings to locate firms which 
want your skills. What's free any more? Your public library, 
that's what.' Visit It today. You'll find that It's a Frler.d 
Indeed when you're In need" — for Information, that Is.' 

Again, as in the case of other types of public information, the 
potential of the radio is best realized when the library can utilize 
the services of a person knowledgeable in this area of communications. 
Contacts must be established and maintained, the market provided by 
any particular station understood, the advantages and disadvantages 
of broadcasting at a particular time, the type of message to be used, 
etc. , are matters best placed in the hands of a person experienced in 
this field of communications. The usefulness of radio to publicize 
library service to businessmt.i was not resolved during this Demonstra- 
tion Project. 

E. POSTERS. 

Soon after the visitation prograun began, the Library Representa- 
tives in Pomona indicated the need for materials they could leave be- 
hind them as evidence of their visit and iis information which could be 
passed on to others in the organization. Two of the items recommended 
have been discussed; the general brochure describing the Project, and 
the "mini-bibs." A third piece suggested was a poster, small enough 
to be placed on employee bulletin boards but attractive enough to draw 

attention. 
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Like other facets of the Project, the design and production of 
such posters had to compete with the full load associated with the regu- 
Icur operations of the library. Therefore, it was not until very late 
in the program that time was found by the staff artist to create the 
desired posters. Four designs were eventually produced. Each presented 
in a different way, the general message: "If you have problems at work, 

you need information; call your Pomona Pi±)lic Library." Two of the 
posters were printed on offset using heavy yellow paper and colored ink, 
cind two c:. magenta stock. The posters measured 10" x 14". These were 
mailed, or otherwise distributed, to local firms with a request that 
they be posted on employee or staff bulletin boeirds. In doing follow- 
up visitation the Libreiry Representatives had occasion to note that the 
posters had been used in a number of instances. 

Again, it is impossible to ascertain how the use of a medium such 
as posters affect library usage. However, the library received many 
favorable calls commenting on these. The posters provided one more re- 
minder of the library's interest in the businessmeui and his problems; 
they called attention to the easy availability of the public library as 
an information resource geared to answer questions and provide facts. 

These posters accentuated the "problem solving" aspect of information 
and the orientation of the public library to this type of service. 

Used in combination with the visitation program, the distribution of 
the "mini-bibs" and other publications, posters probably had greater 
affect than had they been distributed at random - but this again is an 
assumption. 

F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It seems clear that there was every intent in the original program 
proposal to conduct a full-scale public information program in conjunc- 
tion with the Pj.oject. However, it is equally evident that this did 
not occur. The reasons given include the uncertain duration of the Pro- 
ject, preoccupation with other facets of the program, lack of funds, 
and local circumstances which limited the availability of qualified 
staff time. Perhaps the greatest error was in underestimating the amount 
of time the public information aspect of the Project would merit and the 
many avenues worthy of approach. Neither the Pasadena nor the Pomona 
Public Libraries, apparently, were prepared or equipped with the staff 
and/or facilities needed to meet the full potential. Instead, due to a 
lack of foresight, resources, planning, and whatever else, much of the 
work in this area evolved on the Project Librcurians. Whether equipped 
to do so or not, they found themselves writing news releases, providing 
information for company newsletters and trade publications, and prepar- 
ing radio spot announcements. Public information proved to be less a 
program than a reaction to opportunity and circumstances. This, in turn, 
resulted in (1) a considereible unevenness of coverage, (2) an inability 
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to follow through effectively or to develop potential opportunities 
for publicity, (3) fail\ire to consistently gather copies of all pub- 
lished articles, (4) lack of any criteria for evaluation of effective- 
ness. While these shortcomings cein be itemized with some ease, they 
are not peculiar to this project. Unfortunately, inadequate public 
information seems almost characteristic of most library projects and 
programs . 

Based on this recent es^arience, it is recommended that when 
future projects are undertaken, the Public Information Program should 
be structured simultaneously with the other facets of the project and 
that adequate funds be earmarked and spent in securing the assistance 
of staff qualified by virtue of experience and training in this highly 
specialized field. Money must be available for a variety of publica- 
tions to be prepared prior to the opening and during the course of the 
project, with sufficient reserves to capitalize on opportunities chanced 
upon during the course of the program. 

As in the case of other aspects of the Project, public information 
requires appreciable lead time for the development of contacts with media 
representatives, exploration of story ideas, and the production of news 
and feature articles as well as other types of publications. An artist 
must be available for cover drawings, posters, and general layout. If 
the library does not have, or cannot make available, its own reproduction 
equipment, someone familiar with commercial printing operations must de- 
termine which printers can best meet the needs of the progrcun. Since the 
library is competing for the time and attention of the businessmcui, at- 
tractive, colorful and well designed products are a necessity. Such a 
level of quality goes far beyond the capeibilities of the mimeograph. 

In planning the Public Information Program, special attention should 
be paid the importance of good timing for all publications , and particu- 
larly news releases. Both Project Librarians commented on the desirabil- 
ity of having news stories appear in advance of their programs of visita- 
tion in the various communities. These stories would serve to awaken 
curiosity as well as bring about an initial awareness. They also pro- 
vide a "hand hold" for those who must make the first direct contacts: 

"As you probably read in the local newspaper last week, the library is 
initiating a new program of service to businessmen," is an easier open- 
ing line than the blunt: "We are starting a new program of library ser- 
vice to businessmen." By alluding to a previously published article, the 
Library Representative projects an assumption that the businessman has 
read his local paper cmd therefore has a basic acquaintance with the pro- 
ject. 



Failure to provide for a full-scale Public Information Program in 
conjunction with this Project has affected the result in many ways. The 
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Project staff has had to spend appreciable amounts of time and energy 
writing news stories and preparing publications. This effort should 
have gone into other activities for which they are uniquely trained. 
News coverage has been limited; use of radio and other media has been 
minimal, and few specialized publications were developed. Certainly, 
no plans for a continuing Pub3.ic Information Progreun have been evolved. 

It seems reasonable to believe that a thorough Public Information 
Program would have enabled the Project to come closer to the achieve" 
ment of its objectives. Sight must not be lost of the fact that busi- 
nessmen pointed to inadequate public information as the library's 
second greatest deficit. The step taken to remedy this deficiency 
during the course of the Project was a positive but small one. Criti- 
cism here falls not on those who were charged with the responsibility 
for public information during the Project, but rather failure of those 
concerned with the basic planning to fully appreciate the demands of 
the program and to provide adequate sustenance. Although challenged 
by a variety of restrictions and priorities, hindsight would seem to 
indicate that a somewhat larger portion of the total grant should have 
been channeled into the Public Information Program by those in charge. 
The expenditure of a few thousand dollars on this aspect might well 
have made an appreciable difference in both the short and long term re- 
sults of the Project. In summary, it appears that the Project fell 
somewhat short of fulfilling the seventh of the key recommendations 
made by the authors of the Meyer-Rostvold study: 

"7. Public Information: An active program to acquaint the 

Economic Community with services and facilities of the public 
library must be carried on vigorously . " ^ 



FOOTNOTES 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt . p. 73. 

2 

Appendix I, p. 2. 

^East Whittier Review . April 18, 1971. P. 4. 
^Foothill Center Shopping News . 

^Meyer and Rostvold. op. clt. . p. Iv. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



MULTIPLYING THE EFFECT THROUGH WORK WITH GROUPS 



The erophasis of the Meyer-Rostvold study was on contact with in- 
dividuals. Perhaps it was because of this that the seemingly obvious 
possibility of multiplying the effectiveness of the Project L^rarians 
through contacts with groups was not structured into the original pro- 
gram. Except for recommendations concerning the desirability of li- 
brary— sponsored meetings relating to subjects of interest to business 
men and the possibility of group tours, the Project was aimed at the 
individual. However, not long after they began their rounds of visita- 
tion, the Library Representatives found themselves invited to address 
groups of employees of Vcirious sizes. Whatever misgivings might have 
accompanied the acceptance of these invitations were quickly dispelled. 
Some of the experiences cire best related by excerpts from the monthly 
reports of the two Library Representatives. 

Called at H. Company and asked for the President, Mr. S. H. Com- 
pany Is new to the city. Mr. S. will be there for only one year. He 
liked the bibliographies and the welcome from us and Others here In 
Pomona. Called back two weeks later to ask me to do a presentation 
for all of his department heads. 

Met with the department heads: Messrs. R.K. , Manager of Engineer- 

ing; R. W., Production Control; F. D. , Manufs^cturlng Engineering; L. H., 
Quality Control; and R. L. E., Personnel. They are Interested In organ- 
izing a self-study program for their shop personnel to prepare them 'for 
promotion to supervisors and foremen. I assured them that we can be of 
assistance In this undertaking. They also wanted to know If they can 
borrow films from Los Angeles Public Library, and wondered If they could 
go directly to the State Library for specs. Their telefacslmlle machine 
Is not compatible with the one at Sacramento, so again, no. 

At the Invitation of Mr. 0. and Mr. W. at Q. D. , I made a presenta- 
tion to several engineers Including a Mr. B. and a Mr. J. and the library 
staff which Is now supervised by Mr. Q. S. D. A. and her four clerks 
were there In addition to Mr. P., head of the Specifications and Proce- 
dures Section. They are Interested In our "limited" bibliographical 
service, union lists, connections with California State Library and 
L.A.P.L. for specifications and standards. Since then C-desk has re- 
ceived numerous calls from Q. D. for Information and reprints on a var- 
iety of subjects. 

I met today with Mr. H. W. and his Immediate staff at P.F.F., a fin- 
ancial Institution. This was a most enthusiastic group. I was asked to 
return to the branch managers* meeting. The branch managers were also 
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enthusiastic. Library cards were given to five of the ten attend- 
ing. A thank-you letter was received and a brief write-up appeared 
In their employee newsletter. 



At Mr. E. K. 's Invitation I spoke at the Pomona Central Business 
District's Board of Directors meeting. This presentation was a sash- 
ing success.' About twenty people attended and thirteen of the atten- 
dees requested library cards. My speech lasted ten minutes and sev- 
eral questions followed. A full set of our materials were left at each 
place, and most all were taken home. 

Mr. W. , of the P. V. Personnel Association, was so Impressed with 
our sei^flce that he called Mr. R. and suggested that I be given some 
time to speak at the mext meeting. Mr. R. requested copies of our 
materials and called back to say how marvelous they are. I was asked 
to lunch to give a five minute pitch for our program. I didn't real- 
ize how well we were doing on reaching people until I realized that 
out of that meeting Mrs. Boche and I had already contacted six compan- 
ies Thirty-five people attended, representing about twenty firms, 
perhaps ten of which are In Pomona. When I finished ray presentation 
with "Please don't chalk us off your list until you give us a try, 

I heard men saying, "Boy, no I sure won't." "That's great. All the 
materials which were placed at each seat were taken by the attendees. 



This discovery of the "group presentation" as an effective 
getting the message across to more people in less time should probably 
he considered akin to re-inventing the wheel. Yet it appears to have 
been a phenomenon somewhat unej^ected in the context of this projec 
Those involved with the project considered it to be a major technique 
to be developed for future use. Both Library Representatives included 
fairly long appraisals of their experience with groups in their final 
reports. Mrs. Boche identified four types of groups; 



1. Professional Organizations 

2. Service Clubs , 4 . j v 

3. Three or more people within a company who had been Invited oy 

the person with whom we had the original appointment to be 
pr*0S0n1/ • 

4. A spur-of-the moment "Walt a minute, I want my Industrial Re- 

lations Director to hear this." 

Mrs. Boche continues by explaining that most of her experiences were 
with the third and fourth typos, giving these examples; 



I talked to a prearranged group of six executives at M. H. In Pomona, 
and to another prearranged group of twelve Including the technical - 
brary staff at Q. D. Later that week I ran Into a man during li^ch at 
the local dell who came up to me and told me what a good presentation I 
had made and how pleased everyone present had been to learn all about the 
library. In Torrance I was asked to talk to the five top executives In 
the CPR Division of U. There were two PhD Chemists, the Plant Marager, 
the technical group leader and one other. After I had finished, they all 
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wanted library cards, and the plant manager wanted me to come back in 
W66k 01* two to tsilk to tho sscrstsrlcs* 



I walked into a firm named A., and after I started to tell the presi- 
dent about our program he asked me to wait while he called In his entire 
executive staff: Vice President, Project Engineer, Personnel Manager, 

Purchasing Agent, and Technical Director. One of the people present had 
actually used the MCLS which gave credence to my words. At E. Company 
they had assembled eight of the executive and administrative secretaries 
to hear me. Some of them had already used the library, but others were 
surprised at what could be done for them by telephone. In Azusa one 
executive asked me to come back to explain the program to all (12) of 
his division managers. 



The last category Is fairly common. In all cities we found ourselves 
talking to two people Instead of the one with whom we had made the ap- 
pointment. Frequently, the second person is in charge of the compa^ 
news bulletin, but in any case th| broader the coverage the better for 
the dissemination of the message. 



Mrs. Winegar provided a somewhat different analysis of service to 
groups in her final report on the Project. She divided the groups into 
three types; (1) Professional, (2) Company, and (3) Service, comment- 
ing as follows : 

PROFESSIONAL GROUPS. 

In Pomona I spoke at the Pomona Valley Personnel Association. This 
was a very successful venture. I think that this could be a prime tar- 
get for getting to the businessman, as you can speak to one topic - 
library assistance to personnel directors, rather than having to include 
barbers, presidents, retailers, Industrialists, etc. I l^ft at each 
place before the meeting a full set of brochures, library card applica- 
tion blank, a Meyer-Rostvold brief summary, and service brochure. Other 
booklists and extra copies of the ones I gave them were on the back 
table. After my five minute presentation there were several questions, 
and many comments such as the typical: "Gee, I had no Idea that the li- 

brary had all this. This Is really wonderful." I noticed later that 
almost everyone took all the material with them. 

Unfortunately, these profes :lonal groups are often very hard to 
locate. They are rarely listed In the telephone book. These groups 
may be found through meeting notices In local newspapers, or through 
professionals who are patrons of the library. 



COMPANY GROUPS ^ ^ ... 

Here, I am speaking of staff meetings In companies, boards of di- 
rectors, etc. These meetings are also successful. First of all you 
are invited because someone feels that this Is very worthwhile, so the 
"meetees" know you speak with management backing. These talks tend to 
be much more general than professional groups, as In the staff meetings 
you have many types of professionals. Materials are distributed as 
previously discussed, but few questions may come from the floor unless 
the presentation Is very Informal. There is no way to plan to do these 
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meetings. It would be obviously rude to request to speak before the 
Board of Directors, and so these opportunities only come with the sug- 
gestion of the interviewee. Of course, when In the interview you sug- 
gest that he Inform his employees the thought of a presentation may 
occur to him and it should be quickly accepted. 

The most interesting presentation of my career took place at 7:^5 
a.m. at 0. T. , speaking from the loading ramp to 200 telephone repair- 
men. The group was quite unentranced at first, but as usual lightened 
up when I got going. Several of the men stepped forward to take book- 
lists. A day later a telephone repairman crossing through the staff 
workroom stopped and asked If I was the girl who spoke the other morn- 
ing at the telephone company. He told me that he had lived in Pomona 
for 5 years and had never used the library, but that day on his way 
home from work he had stopped at the library, got a card, a cookbook 
for his wife, books for his children, something for himself, and check- 
ed out an art print for the living roomJ Now that's success'.! 

SERVICE CLUBS 

Over the course of this Project we have visited several service 
clubs. I think It Is best for these presentations to be very brief. 
Businessmen should only be told what they need to know. Stories of 
catastrophe are told of M. , a City Librarian, who once spoke to a men's 
group , and gave an hour talk on the library - fully explaining the Dewey 
Decimal system. Those present said that the entire audience soured In 
fifteen minutes. 

At the Lions Club we put a lot of literature on the tables. From 
the looks of things at the end of the meeting, not much of the material 
went back to work with them. Service clubs will have speakers from the 
library, but the group Is very diverse in Its Interests and the topic 
must be kept general. They really are there for fxin, so don't get too 
heavy or LONG! Later, perhaps a longer speech could be given on a li- 
brary topic, but their first introduction to the library should be en- 
joyable and brief. Service clubs assume It Is their responsibility to 
have these types of messages, so getting Into service clubs should be 
easy. For clubs who do not have time for presentations, the least that 
can be done Is to leave materials to be distributed. The Klwanls Club 
had to cut us at the last minute, but were most happy to receive and 
distribute our booklists, etc.^ 

In Paszdena, a different kind of professional group was approached. 
Miss Donaldson, City Librarian, and Mrs. White made a full scale pre- 
sentation of the Project to SLIP, the Special Librarians' organization 
in the area. By calling attention to the new Business Industry Divi- 
sion auid the resources emd services made possible by the Project, spec- 
ial librarians were invited to become better acquainted with the Pasa- 
dena Public Library. As a direct outgrowth of this joint presentation 
the libr2iry received numerous calls both from the special librarians in 
the area euid from other personnel to whom the message had been relayed. 
This h2U5 proven to have been a most effective group approach. 
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A. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There seems to be little doubt that presentations to groups pro- 
vides another useful technique in coiranunicating with businessmen. It 
significantly increases the number of people who can be reached and 
may provide access to a broader cross-section of the Economic Commun- 
ity. Unfortunately, the objective of person-to-person contact appears 
to have received such emphasis during this Project that the planners 
overlooked the potential of presentations to groups. No attempt was 
made to have the Library Representatives appear before the wide var- 
iety of service clubs and professional organizations in Pomona or Pasa- 
dena. Such appearances as did occur were the result of invitations re- 
ce.ved by the Library Representatives during the course of their y^^it- 
ation. Service club presentations were confined to communities visited 
during the latter months of the Project. Failure to consider group 
presentations as a fundamental part of the program, and to structure 
them into the Project, resulted in reducing the total number of busi- 
nessmen who might have been exposed . 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the recognized status 
of the Chamber of Commerce as both the symbol and focal point of busi- 
ness activity in most communities, neither the Library Representatives 
nor others involved in the Project managed to confront the leadership 
of this organization as a group! While mitigating circumstances can no 
doubt be found, the fact remains that overtures to make direct presenta- 
tions to this stronghold of the business community were unsuccessful. 

Based on the experiences of this Project, it would seem apparent 
that presentations to groups of veurious kinds pay large dividends with- 
out nullifying the importance or decreasing in any way the impact of 
personal visitation. However, considerable advanced planning seems 
indicated. A variety of groups must be identified as to membership 
characteristics, objectives, range of interests, etc. Since some of 
these groups meet monthly, or even less frequently, contacts must be 
established very early in the program to get on the organization's pro- 
gram schedule • 

The distribution of Project literature is an integral part of the 
group appearemce. In some instances the Library Representatives note 
that "all materials were taken" by members of the audience, while in 
other cases, roost of the items were left behind. Literature left be- 
hind is obviously not going to be of any benefit to ^e intended re- 
cipient. This places a premium on designing attractive brochures, 
lists, etc., which are so obviously useful that the businessman takes 
them with him. By incorporating appropriate references to such liter- 
ature into the presentation, the Library Representative can further in- 
crease the percentage who take the literature back to the office. 
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The fact that Library Representatives found it necessary to make 
brief presentations suggests a premium on time. Therefore, an effort 
should be made to maximize the effectiveness of such appearances 
through the use of visual aids which may multiply the impact . Short 
slide or film presentations, use of flip-charts, etc., would provide 
both a focus of attention and a lasting visual impression of the li- 
brary's message. Such aids, of course, should be done by someone 
competent in the field - preferably a person knowledgeable in both 
the medium chosen and the nature of the int«jnded audience. It is un- 
fortunate that the lack of time precluded the developnent of such tech 
niques during this Project. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Boche, OP. clt .. pp. 19-20. 
^Wlnegar, op. clt .. pp. 14-15. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



EXTENDING THE PROGRAM TO OTHER LIBRARIES IN 
THE METROPOLITAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEM 



When the idea of a market study of the information needs of the 
Economic Community was first discussed, consideration was given to 
' coverage of the entire Metropolitan Cooperative Library System area. 

However, after some research and discussion, it appeared that the cost 
' yf such a study would be prohibitive. Besides, greater in-depth re- 

search could be conducted if the survey area was limited and well- 
defined. The communities of Pasadena and Pomona seemed to provide 
' sufficient diversity to be representative of most of the cities repre- 

sented in the System. However, it was assumed that at some point the 
program resulting from the study would be System-wide. 

r 

• The problem of including libraries other than Pasadena and Pomona 

again arose when the project application was being prepared. The pros- 
pect of limited funding euid the belief that a demonstration program in 
i the two communities would better serve the objective of exploring new 

approaches at a much lower cost dictated the initial restriction to 
Pasadena eUid Pomona. While the other libraries were not to be directly 
involved, they would benefit immediately from the enrichad collections 
to be located in the project librarie;i. Whatever trauma might be asso- 
ciated with the demonstration would be confined to the two libraries, 
but the more successful elements could be extended to other members at 
a later date. 

I 

In other portions of this study consideration has been given to 
certain aspects of the extended program. It is the purpose of this 
i chapter to provide an overview and further evaluation of this effort. 

The immediate success of BuaineBB BriefB offered the first oppor- 
t tunity to invite participation by other libraries. In response to a 

: letter of invitation three of the fifteen MCLS members, exclusive of 

Pasadena and Pomona, decided to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

\ Each received 100 copies of the monthly publication and distributed 

BuBtneBB Bx*iefB to its own select mailing list. 

! Following the notification by the California State Library that some 

additional funds were available to carry the program into the seco^ 
year, it was decided that a further effort should be made to extend the 
most successful aspects of the project into other MCLS libr«ies. A 
i questionnaire was sent to MCLS members early in December 1970 to es^- 

I lish their interest and the extent to which they might wish to paxtici- 

( 
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pate. The response was disappointing with only four libraries, other 
than the Pasadena and Pomona libraries, indicating a desire to parti- 
cipate. Noticeably cibsent were most of the larger libraries, includ- 
ing several located in cities where the nature of the Economic Com- 
munity would have appeared to make such a program most worthwhile — 
especially since it involved no cost and very little effort on the part 
of the participating library. Those libraries desiring to share in the 
Project included Azusa, Redondo Beach, Torrance and Whittier. Of these, 
the cities of Azusa and Torrance appeared to have heavy concentrations 
of industry, while Redondo Beach and Whittier were better characterized 
by firms operating in the fields of Finance, Trade and Service. Each 
in its own way offered new opportunities and challenges. 

In answering their questionnaires, the libraries seemed most anxi- 
ous to accept the offer of "mini-bibs," visitation of the Project Li- 
brarians to local firms, mail copies of Business Briefs and assistance in 
a public information program. By establishing these general areas of 
interest, those directing the Project were able to structure a limited 
program tailored to make the most of available funds. The first move 
was to conclude the program of visitation in Pomona so as to free the 
Libreury Representatives for visits in other communities. It was also 
necessary to curtail the purchase of resource materials by both the 
Pasadena* and the Pomona Public Libraries to create the funds necessary 
for staffing and carrying out the other intended operations. A sched- 
ule was also worked out providing the Project Librarians an opportiin- 
ity to make an essential "get acquainted" visit to each of the l^rar- 
ies , including Pasadena, followed by a more extensive period during 
which the actual visitation would take place. Less than five months 
remained in the extended Project period by the time these arrangements 
were completed. 

The particulars of the extension of the various facets ^into each 
of these libraries have been covered in the chapters on Business Briefs, 
"Mini-Bibs," and Visitation. Only a brief re-cap will be made here. 

During the course of their visit to each participating library the 
Project Libreurians reviewed the concept wd major features of the pro- 
gram as developed in the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries. While 
working with the staff to select titles for the "mini-bibs," they gave 
helpful advice on applicable parts of the collection. They acquainted 
the staff with the kind of in-depth resources being created in the 
Pasadena emd Pomona Public Libraries, the use of which could be at- 
tained through System interlibreury loan and reference channels. 

By visiting the Chambers of Coamerce and other key organizations 
or individuals, the Project Librarians were able to compile a quick 
profile of the nature of the Economic Conmunity. Based on this. 
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with the advice of the City Librarian, they selected the specific 
firms to be visited, made their appointments and conducted their 
rounds of visitation. News releases were prepared and fed to the lo- 
cal press whenever possible to precede or accompany the period of vis- 
itation. Emphasis was placed on the availability of materials and 
services through the library's membership in the Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Library system in publicity and interviews. Copies of the general 
MCLS brochure were frequently distributed as part of the materials left 
with those who were interviewed. 

A. EXTENDING THE PROGRAM INTO AZUSA. 

The City of Azusa, formerly dominated by citrus culture, has with 
in the past decade become oriented toward manufacturing. Firms large 
and small, exotic and basic, sit side by side. The local commercial 
scene is dominated by small businesses, though chain store operations 
and shopping centers are moving in. The Azusa Public Library was under- 
going a change in its directorship at the time the Project Libr^ians 
were on the scene. This trauma was deepened by the pending addition 
to the building to relieve the extremely crowded conditions in the li- 
brary. Approximately two weeks were spert in this community and the 
Project Librarians indicated that the time was well spent. Because of 
the brevity of the visitation period, Mrs. Winegar resorted to telephone 
calls in an attempt to increase the number of contacts. In her report 
on the progreim in Azusa, Mrs. Winegar stated: 

The telephone interviews went very well. Over the telephone, they 
will not sit still for the full services, MCLS speech, but with little 
time available It Is an excellent way to at least get to everyone. Bro- 
chures should be sent after the phons call, and a returned library card 
blank would signify a definite Interest on their part. One might call 
them again later to xUrther explain services - possibly on the pretext 
of discussing the company use of their new library card. 

B. EXTENDING THE PROGRAM INTO REDONDO BEACH. 

Redondo Beach, whose population of some 58,000 is more than double 
that of Azusa, is prim 2 u:ily a resort and bedroom area. A few indus- 
tries find a home here and a number of smaller business firms. The 
libreiry is overcrowded eind handicapped by lack of parking. Still, toe 
Project Libreurians reported that the businessmen of this city were in- 
terested in the Project and anxious to utilize the materials in the 
local libreury and, through it, the l 2 u:ger resources of the System. As 
in Azusa, exclusive of the introductory period, the Project Librarians 
spent approximately two weeks in the area, working with the staff and 
conducting a visitation program covering a cross section of local busi- 
and industry. Mrs. Boche's report to the Library Director summed up 
the period of work in Redondo Beach in these words: 
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Appointments are easy to get In Redondo Beach and the businessmen 
are both cordial and Interested. ... In addition to time spent In 
actual Interviews, many hours were spent compiling 11' ts, calling t 
make appointments, writing press releases, and this final report. 



The printed booklists were very well received and will serve their 
purpose of Impressing people and as concrete evidence of the collec- 
tions' value to businessmen. I suggest that you continue these lists 
in other subjects, as well as taking up Mr. M's Idea of a direct mall 
campaign to all local retailers and businessmen. As always, people are 
Ignorant of three things: telephone reference, search reference, and 
the MCLS sources and services. I urge that you stress these points In 
your contacts. If tine permits, I urge the staff to continue -his per- 
sonal contact program by doing two or more Interviews a month. 



C. EXTENDING THE PROGRAM INTO TORRANCE. 

The City of Torrcuice, with its population of more than 130,000, 
is considered to be one of the most concentrated industrial areas in 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. The inauguration of the Project 
in this city occurred as the staff moved the library into its new 
headquarters building , thereby providing the residents with their 
first central libreury service. In making their rounds during the 
three weeks of visitation, the Library Representatives found Torr^ce 
a particularly fertile area. Here and there firms had established 
special libraries, and others were found to be considering establish- 
ing them. Again, Mrs. Boche summarized the nature of the reception 
accorded the Library Representatives in her report to the Library 
Director. Noting that, together, the two Library Representatives had 
visited with forty-two individuals and thirty-three companies, she 
continued : 

The Torrance businessmen are not terribly difficult to get hold 
of, and It Is not often that the president himself did not want to 
see me. They were all terribly Ignorant of the business and tech- 
nical collection at the public library, of the Library System, and 
particularly of the telephone reference services. The larger com- 
panies should be revisited. The visits were very successful as a 
whole. Those In charge of small technical libraries were particu- 
larly Impressed with our efforts to work with them, and I hope that 
the public librarians will keep in touch with them. 



D. EXTENDING THE PROGRAM INTO WHITTIER. 

The City of Whittier provided still another type of community. 
Typical of what are often termed "suburban residential areas, 
tier has few industries but many financial, trade and se^ice fixms, 
including shopping centers. The Library Director took the ini^ative 
and sent letters to some of the major conmunity and business figures, 
calling attention to the program and inviting their participation. 
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This groundwork proved extremely beneficial as the Library Representa- 
tives conducted their program of visitation in this city of 67 ^000 
people. The Libreiry Representatives had the novel opportunity of ex- 
plaining the project to the Library Board of Trustees of the Whittier 
Public Library. Invita cions were received to appear at service clubs 
and newspapers asked for press releases or interviews. Mrs. Winegar» 
in her report to the Library Director, summarized: 

Miss Fulmer's letters of Introduction to the city, the Chamber, service 
clubs and other groups, were extremely helpful In our petting to see 
Individuals and speak for various groups. In my other phone calls and 
visits I found the business community to be very open, friendly and 
cooperative. Based on these experiences, I think the Business and In- 
dustry Information program at Whittier Public Library could go far and 
do It easily. 

Almost everyone I talked to knew of, used, or his family uses the Whit- 
tier Public Library, but I found no one who had ever used the library 
for business purposes. They were very Impressed by the art work and 
content of the brochures. They were Ignorant of the telephone refer- 
ence service and Impressed by MCLS and all of Its resources. They all 
thought It was grand that we were going out to tell the businessman 
about the library. It had never occurred to them that the library had 
business related materials. 

I suggest that you continue the program which Mrs. Boche and I have 
sp-t underway. Keep In touch with the Chamber of Commerce and visit 
3 or 4 companies and stores a month. In such a cooperative commun- 
ity you might explore the possibility of a Business and Industry In- 
formation one-page flyer to Include; 

1. Emphasis that the library does have a business collec- 
tion and name many business subjects. 

2. Explain telephone reference service. 

3. Describe the MCLS and all other Information sources 
such as SCAN, California State Library, Los Angeles 
County reciprocity. 

This flyer or brochure might be given to the Chamber of Commerce and 
service clubs to be mailed to all members. That way you would 
1,000 people quickly, easily and Inexpensively. The City Hall ml^t 
provide you with a list of new business licenses and* you might write 
OT call welcoming them. 

In all, the program at Whittier has been our most successful to date, 
and I have enjoyed woriclng at the Whittier Public Library. 

E. EXTENSION OF THE VISITATION PROGRAM TO PASADENA. 

Because Pasadena had concentrated on the establishment of the 
Business Industry Division and the build-up in appropriate materials, 
there had been little time to carry out the type of interview devel- 
oped in Pomona and extended to other oonmunities . Therefore, it was 
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decided that since a limited number of MCLS libraries had chosen to 
take advantage of the opportunity to participate in the extension of 
the Project, the Library Representatives would spend two or three 
weeks in Pasadena. Unlike the other libraries which had not previ- 
ously been involved in the program, the Pasadena Public Library was 
in the midst of an on-going effort. Conditions were unlike those 
experienced in the other communities. 

The philosophy of the program, as noted elsewhere in this study, 
had developed along somewhat different lines. Emphasis was placed on 
"getting, the answers" rather than attempting to attract the business- 
man by furnishing him with information about the literary 's resources. 
In a sense, this might be described as the "satisfied customer at- 
tracting more customers" approach. Without excluding the small firm, 
attention was concentrated on the large businesses and industries 
since these seemed to need more information and might better support 
a specialized Business Industry service in the future. 

For whatever reasons , the visitation program seemed less produc- 
tive in Pasadena than elsewhere. The Library Representatives found it 
difficult to interest representatives of firms in scheduling visits, 
in contrast to the relative ease experienced elsewhere. Lacking the 
freedom to pick and choose among the entire range of firms in the 
Economic Comnunity, fewer interviews were held and reactions seemed 
less positive than in other communities. It is possible that Pasa- 
dena's Economic Conmunity is somewhat different from that of otter 
cities in the Metropolitan area. However, this was not a finding of 
the Meyer-Rostvold survey which indicated, to the contrary, that the 
response from the business conmunities in Pasadena and Pomona was 
quite similar. Since the Lttrary Representatives were employing the 
same techniques which had proven successful over a period of nearly a 

year with firms of all kinds and sizes, the lack of response in Pasa- 

dena was all the more puzzling. Mrs. White seemed more successful in 
setting up interviews for the Libreucy Representatives , though some of 
the businessmen failed, for whatever reasons, to keep their appoint- 
ments . 

The pattern of work conducted during the visits to otter librar- 
ies was altered in several ways in Pasadena. In addition to the pro- 
gram of visitation to management, Mrs. White had arranged for the Li— 

breiry Representatives to medce a different kind of visit, geared to 
contacting a cross section of employees on an informal basis. Mrs. 
Boche tells the story in her report to the Pasadena City Librarian: 

Mrs. White had arranged with Judy Shull, the librarian at Burroughs 
Corporation, for Mrs. Wlnegar and me to sit In the employees' cafe- 
teria from 11:30 to 1:00 to take applications for library cards. We 
had a nice sign made by the PPL B & I staff explaining what we were 
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doing. We netted 25 applications. One woman stopped by to say: "That's 
a great Idea." Sixteen paople picked up our literature but did not take 
an application card. Some comments: Do old cards expire? Did not care 
to list a 'reference; ' Had unlisted home phone and did not care to put 
It on the application; Does the library lend projectors? 

Two ohhsiT projects were aXso undertaken and coirpXeted at Mrs. 
White's request. The first of these was the maiXing , with an appro- 
priate cover Xetter^ of the Meyer— RostvoXd report to nearXy sixty firms. 
These companies had responded to the questionnaires or had been, inter- 
viewed as part of the originaX survey and had requested copies of the 
compXeted study. 

FinaXXy, the Project Librarians were asked to compiXe a directory 
of business directories in the Business Industry Division of Pasadena 
PubXic Library. When compXeted this Xist was to be printed and copies 
given to aXX MCLS Xibreuries. It was also to be used as the basis for 
a printed brochure which couXd be distributed to Pasadena businessmen. 
The final Xist contained 297 directories, estimated to be 95% of aXX 
directories heXd by the Xibrary. Directories pubXished in X968 or be- 
fore were not incXuded unXess they were considered unique in subject or 
scope. The directories were Xisted under fifteen subject headings. A 
tabXe of contents Xisting the subject headings and a three-page subject 
index was added for benefit of the user. Significant words in each 
titXe were underXined to faciXitate scanning. In the case of ambiguous 
titles, annotations were used and unusual contents noted. 

Unfortunately, the lack of funds has precluded carrying the plans 
for publication to completion. 

In reviewing their work in Pasadena, the Project Librarians indi- 
cated the high esteem voiced by the public for the BI collection and 
services. However, they feXt their own roXes had been Xess successfuX 
here than in other communities. A number of reasons were advanced. In 
other situations, the philosophy of the Project Librarians had been ac- 
cepted without question. But in Pasadena, a different, aXbeit valid, 
concept existed which provided a basis for frustration. Instead of 
providing a better basis for the visitation program, the accomplish- 
ments of the BI staff may have sated the appetita of management and 
eliminated much of the novelty of person-to-person contact effective 
elsewhere. Ohis is difficult to understand, however, in the face of 
such a Xeurge and varied Economic Community, considering the continued 
effectiveness of the visitation program over a much longer span in 
Pomona. 

F. EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM OF EXTENSION. 

^e attempt to extend the more successfuX aspects of the Project 
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to other libraries and communities was a brief and intense program. 

There are no objective data by which the degree of success can be 
measured. The Project Librarians felt their efforts were worthwhile. 
Interviews with the directors of each of the libraries substantiates 
this conclusion. Each voiced appreciation for the opportunity and 
cited the favorable effect the program had produced on staff as well 
as on the Economic Community. While there was no way to guage whether 
or not more businessmen were using the library than before t as one ^ li“ 
put itf "We sense s different flavour in the questions coming 
from the business community to our reference desk." The Demonstration 
Program seemed to point up the existence and potential of this special 
segme’^t of the community, and created a new staff awareness of collec- 
tion deficiencies. Recognizing the new ground broken by the Project 
Librarians, each library director expressed concern for the lack of 
staff and means to follow up the many promising leads established 
through these contacts. The demonstration also succeeded in making 
the library reconsider standing policies and attitudes. For instance, 
at least one library is actively reconsidering its policies which pro- 
hibit the issuance of library cards to companies. Each library direc- 
tor expressed the hope that ways and means would be found to structure 
improved service to the business coinnunity into their total programs. 
They were uniform in their hope that one or more specialists in this 
field could be made a permanent part of the MCLS staff and furnish help 
and advice at the local level. 

G. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From the evidence in hand, it would seem that the attempt to ex- 
tend the more successful aspects of the Project to other libraries 
within MCLS was worthwhile. At least a limited number of members in 
the business community were alerted to the library's interest in them 
and the availability of information resources tailored to their needs. 
Staff members in the vsurious libraries were stimulated to give special 
thought to the businessman and his needs as a particular segment of 
the general public. The attention of the library administration was 
also directed toward the Economic Caranunity, causing a review of poli- 
cies affecting businessmen. 

Although invited to do so, most libraries did not tcdce advantage 
of the opportunity of sending members of their staff to accompany the 
Library Representatives on their visits to businessmen. Had this been 
done consistently, a fledgling corps of librarians, acquainted first 
hemd with the necesseury techniques, would have been immediately avail- 
able. It is unfortunate that circ\jmstances in several of the libraries 
seemed to preclude this approach which would have been especially bene- 
ficial in terms of follow-up activities. 
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with more thorough planning, a longer time period, and larger 
financial resources, the program would undoubtedly have been even 
more significant. As it is, however, four libraries have had at 
least a palatable taste of this special service, and are both more 
aware of their business communities and better prepared to provide 
for them in the future. 
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CHAPTER XV 



THE PROSPECT FOR INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: THE TOTAL LIBRARY 
APPROACH IN SERVICE TO THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 



A. THE CONCEPT OF INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 

In his state-wide study of library services to business and indus- 
try, George S. Bonn concluded his report with conclusions and recom- 
mendations concerning a possible "Technical Information Network." 
Proposing that the local library be equipped to serve as a contact 
point for business and industry, Bonn traced the structure of the net- 
work which eventually included academic and special libraries as well 
as public libr^u:ies. 



Sensing the logic of this specialized "subject" network, Meyer 
and Rostvold conducted interviews with some of the personnel in aca- 
demic and special libraries in the Pasadena and Pomona areas. Their 
findings, reported in Chapter VII of their report^ provided the basis 
for a number of recommendations concerning the Demonstration Project, 
the most important of which were: 

The public library should take on the role of being the first point 
of contact for the businessman who does not have his own special library 
but who needs some Infomnatlon. It will then be up to the public library 
to obtain the Infonnatlon from whatever sources need to be tapped, and 
this will often Include the use of other libraries In the area on behalf 
of the requester. A good working knowledge of the holdings and regula- 
tions of the other libraries will be a necessity, so a thorough effort 
should be started to collect union lists and holdings lists, along with 
the borrowing procedures to be followed for each potential lending li- 
brary. Special libraries should be Included along with academic librar- 
ies In this effort. 

Investigation of the possible role of the public library as the co- 
ordinator of local library facilities should be pursued. Both the busi- 
ness firms and the area libraries that were contacted In this survey 
were quite receptive to the Idea. In order to progress from coopera- 
tion to coordination, some agency must be willing to serve as the co- 
ordinator, and It was generally agreed that this function would be quite 
logical and fitting for the public library to assume, perhaps because 
It Is responsible to serve the general public and not the relatlve..y 
well-defined clienteles that are typical of the other kinds of librar- 
ies. The public library could thus provide the Initiative and the re- 
sponsibility that could make true Interllbrary coordination a reality 
that would benefit everyone.^ 
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B. PROJECT COMMITOENT TO INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION. 

These recoimnendations were incorporated into the formal Project 
Description in these words: 

... a prlMry objective will be to gain neoecsary access throuch 
various means such as voluntary cooperation between types of librar- 
ies, exchanges of services or areas of responsibility, and wliere nec- 
essary, through agreements or contracts. 

In structuring the original Project Description, the importance 
olven to the creation of a working network was based l^th on the con- 
cepts of the Master Plan for California Public Libraries and the as- 
sun^tion that the resources available within the public libraries 
%eould be entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the Economic Com- ^ 
munity. This latter point had been given emphasis in the Bonn study. 
It seemed ^dmost axiomatic that the demands the two public libraries 
would experience during the Project would frequently exceed their re- 
sources in both staff and subject materials. 

C. IMPLEMENTATION OF TOE CO^WnMENT TO INTERLIBRARY 
COOPERATION. 

While the commitment to expanding and possibly structuring of 
interlibrary cooperation was clear r a variety of cirtmmstances condi- 
tioned actual implementation. Among the most inq>ortant of these ap- 
pear to be: 



1. The two Project Libraries were preoccupied by the more 
immediate problems associated with providing staff and resources 
for the basic services and certain experimental aspects of the 
Project. 



2. Public library collections and staff r augmented by use 
of grant funds and supported by the larger resources of MCLS, 
SCAN, and the California State Library, proved more accessible 
and adequate than had been presvaaed. 

3. Much of the information demanded by the Economic Com- 
munity required less specialized resources than had been ex- 
pected. 



4. The various reference librarians in the two libraries 
were able to utilize existing or, where necessary, create new 
patterns of contact with special and academic libraries without 
involving formal arrangements. 

5. Businessmen, short on time, utilized the most direct 
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approach in seeking information, by-'passing public libraries to 
get to a more specialized source. 

6. During this period, special libraries were suffering 
from severe cutbacks in budgets which forced many to close and 
most to operate on restricted budgets and s*:hedules. 

7. Academic libraries also faced drastic budget reduc- 
tions at this time in spite of the pressure of increased enroll- 
ments. 

All in all, it proved to be a period in which informal contacts 
and use based upon the immediacy of need %#ere more tolerable than any 
planned arrangement for cooperation. This does not mean, however, that 
no progress toward the goal was made. The very fact that librarians 
from the special library field had been ea^loyed in both public librar- 
ies as Project Librarians provided opportunities for iB?)roved under- 
standing and access, particularly to special libraries. The Project 
Librarians in both Pasadena and Pomona visited special and academic li- 
braries to tell their counterparts about the Deswnstration Program and 
to encourage interlibrary cooperation. 

D. REACTIONS OF THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Special librarians voiced interest in sharing their resources 
after learning of the public library's desire to provide an improved 
level of service to the Economic Communiti^. The nature of cooperation, 
however, differed from library to library. In general, the special 
librarians appeared willing to accept requests for answering reference 
question and some might loan material — all subject to the tenet that 
the special library must serve its primary users first. The depressed 
economic situation which wns precipitating the closing of many special 
libraries and the drastic reduction of budgets and staffs in most 
others produced an atmosphere of such uncertainty that further action 
toward creating an information network seemed inadvisable, for the 
moment at least. 

E. REACTIONS OF THE ACADEMIC LIBRARIES. 

In the academic arena, response to the idea of a network was 
equally positive. However, again the squeeze of severe budgetary 
limitations on the one hand and increased enrollment on the other was 
forcing academic librarians to concentrate on the home front. For 
acadesuLc libraries, the use by non-students appears to be becoming a 
problem of some proportions. A number of the private colleges have es- 
tablished various kinds of fees in an atteiq)t to provide some control 
and to derive compensatory income. There is recognition that in a 
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number of instances this practice is contrary to the desire of colleges 
to attract support from the Economic Community by maki^its 

by business «kI industry. 

of the Institutions to consider the possibility ® 

between private citizens and business customers. Like 

brarJeSt the academic libraries naist give priority to the ibr^y 

o^tie IcS^s^rcos^unity they serve. Use of the seteriel. ^ s^« 

time for the business information network would , of 

able only after fulfillment of the primary obligation to students » 

faculty r and perhaps other academic institutions. 

Again, while the idea of an information net^^rk for f® 
man wM seen as a palpable concept, and the willingness of the public 
^se“e artSTfirst point of contact for f 
his ^ch for information appear*;a logical - except as it “^9^ 
f lict with the special programs through which some alleges 

derive substsntiS support fro» the busin«s 

the charter of the institution and regulations invoked by a 
ex^Sv:: fr adiidnistretive body were cited by acad^c 
librarians as posing at least potential barriers to total coop iration. 
However, the response was overwhelmingly optimistic. 

F. MCLS, SCAN AND TOE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

Although reference librarians in the Project libraries turned 
ctoecial and academic libraries from time to time, they were more y 

t^use the structure of the Metropolitan Cooperative Library Syst® an 
the special resources offered by SCAN and the 

when ^estions required referral. Unfortunately, no _ 

or other hard evidence was accumulated Cir- 

Mio fromiencv With which requests were sent to other libraries. 

cssstances contributed to the creation of a f 

library staff was at first encouraged to refer f 

dena^lic Library's BI Division which also served as ^® f 
ence center for questions relating to business, sc^e, and 
Experience and the need to conserve time dictated modi ca on 
diHctive to provide the staff with the latitude necessa^ to 
directly to whatever sources seemed most likely to have ^® ®® 

lrdl«?-oth«s rcTer\2‘« STu ^r *.,e California State Library 

without first clearing with the System headquarters. 

Ihe Pasadena Public Library, on the other hand, 
expedient to refer questions direcUy to one of the several 
s^al ^iSarles i“the area, send inquiries to S^. or go by ..e«.s 
of teletype or telephone to the California state rary. 
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instances r the by-passing of other System library collections, parti- 
cularly those of the Pomona Public Library, meant that requests were 
being made of other libraries which might have been satisfied within 
the System. In view of the premium on time attached to questions 
arising in the Economic Community, ho%#ever, the most direct approach 
to the most probable source has to be utilized. Use of resources with 
in the System cannot be realized until efficient and rapid methods of 
inquiry can be perfected, including tools such as specialized biblio- 
graphies, etc. At present, the MCLS \inion catalog is far too abbrevi- 
ated to be of real use» the MCLS Union List of Periodicals, on the 
other hand, was used consistently by both Project Libraries to locate 
needed periodical files. 

In her evaluation of the Project in Pasadena, Mrs. White noted 
the use of SCAN in these words: 

An analysis of questions directed froc neaber libraries to the Metro 
reference staff Indicates that the niasber of questions In business, 
science-technology are four tines greater than the nunber represented 
In other Dewey classes; also of the questions directed to SCAN 
froffl the Pasadena Public Library cane frora the Business-Industry Div- 
ision. Questions are directed not only fron Pasadena residents but 
froTi individuals In Industries located In MCLS since these flms have 
learned to use the shortest route to satisfy their Informational needs. 
Representative questions are Inc^luded with this letter to Illustrate 
the range and depth of questions handled. 

It Is significant that a high proportion of B-l's requests from SCAN 
were for photo copies of aitlcles In magazines not held bj- any member 
of the MCLS. Requests for photo copies from science-technology maga- 
zines were two times greater than those for business magazines and 
this Is due to the lack of sci-tech holdings within the System. 6 

Tn her report on the Project, Mrs. Bucher, of the Pomona Public 
Library, briefly described and evaluated the use of both SCAN and the 
California State Library: 

Although SCAN Is not a Part of the Bl-lnfo grant program. It Is felt 
that It should be mentioned here. SCAN has been very helpful on 
several occasions, and the service Is fast and efficient when the In- 
quiry Is telephoned directly to them; however, the results are not 
as good when a message Is sent throu^ Pasadena. This Is probably 
due to the fact that It Is easier to describe a request verbally 
when the person called can ask questions If the Inquiry Is not clear- 
ly described. 

Although the receipt of materials from SCAN Is most efficient and 
rapid. It Is felt that the mailing process In the California State 
Library could be expedited. Even when a standard Is requested by 
telephone, there seems to be considerable delay In receiving It, 

I wonder If perhaps persorinel In Pasadena and Sacramento are over- 
loaded with work due to the many deriands from a number of libraries. 7 
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Thus, it seems that while there was informal use of academic and 
special libraries during the course of the Project, the increased 
availability of materials through the System and the research facil- 
ititts of SCAN and the California State Library were of considerable 
importance to the success of the Project. 

G. CONCLUSIONS AND RECO^WENDATIONS. 

While it %rauld be very satisfying to say that as a result of 
this Project a network of public , academic and special libraries came 
into being, such is not the case. It seems that increasing use was 
made of the resources offered by not only the special and academic 
libraries, but also SCAN and the California State Library which are 
already an accepted part of the library service pattern. No hard data 
was accumulated dvring the Project to document the amount of use made 
of other libraries. 

A variety of circumstances seem to have cosibined to inhibit pro- 
gress toward the objective of creating an information network composed 
of public, academic and special libraries. While the librarians con- 
tacted seemed receptive to the idea, more tangible and pressing prob- 
lems took priority. In spite of the intentions expressed in the Pro- 
ject Description, other objectives were accorded a higher priority, 
leaving little time and no funds to formalize a more structured net- 
work. It must be realized, of course, that the Project was conducted 
during a period of severe cut-backs in the support of all types of li- 
braries which necessitated the careful shepherding of resources and 
staff to provide essential services to the primary clientele — a time 
of contraction rather than expansion. 

The experience of the librarians in the Project libraries seems 
to lend further credence to the need for using the most direct rcwte 
possible in securing information for the businessman. In spite of the 
improvements which have been made in communications and delivery , and 
the several desirable features of an orderly progression in the use of 
System resources, convenience to the user auid the need for satisfying 
the businessman quickly, require a more flexible approach. The ^ility 
to utilize resources within the System depends upon the availability 
of special indexes, bibliographies, union lists, and similar tools. A 
high priority should be assigned to creating , up-dating and distribut- ^ 
ing such tools. The list of Business Directories in the Dasadena Publvo 
Library r con5>iled by the Project Librarians, is a good example of the 
kind of specialized tool which should be prod.uced on a System-wide 
basis. The Union List of Periodicals for the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Library System is another essential tool. Others might involve subject 
bibliographies, business services, and publications of local government 
agencies, etc. 
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Son»e kind of advisory connittee should be formed to give guidance 
to such agencies as SCAN and the California State Library in providing 
materials and performing services for ptiblic libraries. The coanents 
of Mrs. Bucher, quoted in this cnapter, raise a number of possible 
ways in which improvements can be made in such service. It %^ld seem 
that both SCAN and the California State Library should welcome the re- 
actions and suggestions of those who provide the direct contact between 
sources and consumer. Such a group would, in effect, be implementing 
an objective included in the Meyer- Rostvold reconnendations concerning 
inter library cooperation. 



A connittee of cooperating librarians should be established, vhlch 
would Include the dl:-ectors of the public, academic, and special libraries 
of the area, as the group which would develop policies and procedures for 
Increased cooperation and coordination. The group should include repre« 
sentatlves of the Los Angeles Public Library and of various coBB#ercl«l 
documentation services as well, since they too would have much to contrl* 
bute and much to gain fr<» the connittee 's efforts. The committee could 
have as Its primary objective the seeking of agreements on the clientele, 
collections, ^nd services to be offered by each participating library. 

Of course, Meyer and Rostvold projected an even saore active role 
for such a cownittee. The list of activities, each practical and de- 
sirable, included: 

... a nut’jal exchange of acquisitions lists, holdings lists, and union 
lists, and arranging for tours, meetings, and perhaps temporary ex- 
changes between the staffs of the various libraries. Such actions 
would greatly Increase the awareness of each library of the collections, 
services, and procedures that are unique to each of them.“ 

It is probable, however, that the achievement of such projects 
must wait until economic conditions are less harsh in all types of li- 
braries and the present mood of uncertainty is removed from the field 
of the special library. Given the proper conditions, funds must be 
available so that the products of such group action can be expedit^, 
published and distributed without those frustrating delays which all 
too often sap the energies of the participants and nullify the effec- 
tiveness of much of their work. 

The lack of hard data, particularly statistics on tlie use of 
special libraries, academic libraries, and other sources, including 
those within MCLS, is a severe har,dicap to analysis and develo^ent of 
plans. Again, the recommendations of Meyer and Rostvold pointing to 
the need for the accumulation of adequate records on inter library trans 
actions must be endorsed and action recomnended. 



The public library should continue to maintain careful records of 
all its Inter-library transactions. These records can be useful in 
evaluating the program, planning for the future, and even providing a 
basis for possible reimbursements to libraries for excessive services 
rendered . 
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It is important that the records kept by the various libraries be uni- 
fom, consistent and meaningful. Perhaps a consnittee consisting of 
the representatives of the libraries involved should be established 
and charged with determining the data to be collected and formulating, 
where necessary, definitions to assure consistency. So far as pos- 
sible, the data should provide a profile of interlibrary usage con- 
nected with questions and material requests emanating from the Econ- 
omic Comnunity. It is important that both questions and responses be 
recorded along with such facts as staff time involved, types of re- 
sources used, facilities required for communication and delivery and, 
where possible, customer reaction. 

While it is not possible to point to the inter library cooperation 
occurring as a result of the Project as exemplary , neither can the re 
suits be used to support a totally negative reaction. Some progress 
was made and the foundation prepared for further steps toward inter- 
library cooperation. Yet, tinless further effort is made soon in this 
direction, the conclusion of Meyer and Rostvold would appear to pre- 
vail: 



Althotigh all librarians iunreyed were anxious to cooperate with 
one another, there was present a certain air of skepticism that per- 
haps this effort too would meet the fate of earlier attempts at en- 
larging interllbrarjr cooperation. The public library nnist be able 
to regenerate the enthusiasm and confidence In the project that are 
required If It Is to be successful. 

The use made of all types of libraries during this Demonstration 
Project would seem to offer further proof of the validity of the Total 
Library Service concept and substantiate the need for a viable network 
which permits access to resources with a minisaim of delays. In effect, 
the project utilized an almost amorprfious Subject Network to bring the 
required resources to the Econosdc Coisnunity . The obstacles to a 8X>re 
formalized network are perhaps somewhat better defined, but the advan- 
tages of interlibrary cooperation have also been ejq>erienced, if not 
dramatically documented. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



TRIED AND UNTRIED - SOME CONCEPTS AND IDEAS 
OCCURRING DURING THE PROGRAM 



Throughout the Demonstration Pro ject personnel to 

give consideration to all of the recommendations of tte Mey^ 

Lstvold study and to add ideas of their own. Unfortunately, time, 
staff, and funds limited the implementation of many ^ 

precluded even the testing of others. However, as 
^oject, these seem to merit reporting, both as part of the total 

record and as possible stimulus to ott^s who ^ 

proved level of library service to their Economic Communities. 

A. COMMUNICATIONS AND RAPID DELIVERY. 

The requirement for the rapic^ conveyance of information docu- 

mental by the Meyer-Rottvold study end was a ^ ° ® j 

Protect Descrirtion. In addition to utilising the existing MCLS tele 
typi tor commi^ications, it was proposed ttat other me^s ^ 
anexperimental basis, including leased teletacsimile and a door ^ 
d«or doliverv service. It was further planned to place a telefacsxmile 
machine "on the premises of a firm where there is indication of nten- 
sive use of library materials." 

a. TELEFACSIMILE. 

The experiment in telefacsimile was delayed while s^eral 
key libraries in the state, including the C^ifornia 
brLy, LOS Angeles Public Library (SCAN) , and the S^ 

tibr^ (Bay Area Reference Service, or “RC) «nd^^ 
experiments to determine which of the several avaxlable instru 
ments seemed best suited. The Pomona ^lic 
cioated in these tests because of the desire to utilize 

Demonstration Project. Once the libr«ies had 
determined that the Graphic Sciences unit "Dex I" seemed to be 
besHuited, lease contracts were signed Coo^y 
tives instructed the staff in 

1970 telefacsimile communication was possible between the Cali 
• fornirst.?* Library, BARC, SCAN, and Pasadena and Po«>na Public 

Libraries. 

Use of telefacsimile proved disappointing, to say the iMSt. 
Relatively tow requests for information were received requiring 
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such speed in answering that other cotmnunications methods would 
not suffice. Usage averaged less than one tine per w ek. Nei- 
ther the Pasadena now the Pomona Libraries could justify the con- 
tinued expense and abandoned telefacsimile in less than a year. 
While the potential of telefacsimile continued to be recognized, 
the lack of urgent information requests, combined with certain 
operational shortcomings, seemed to doom the experiment. 

Project personnel agreed that when telefacsimile transmission 
can be accon^lished at high speed and a faster, more versatile 
piece of equipment can be used, the experiment would be worth re** 
peating. Most requests were for specifications or copies of arti- 
cles running several pages in length. The equipment required about 
five minutes of transmitting time per page and had to be attended 
at both the sending and receiving points. Material %mich was bound 
in any fashion including documents, periodicals, books, etc., had 
to be converted by Xerox or other method to single sheets %#hich 
could be fed into the telefacsimiie unit. Unless a separate tele- 
phone line was used, accidental interruptions by switchboard opera- 
tions disrupted transmission. As much as two hours were spent in 
the actual transmission of a single request. 

Experience proved that most requests made by telephone or tel- 
etype could be supplied within twenty-four hours if they were lao- 
eled "rush." In her report on this aspect of the Project, Mrs. 
Bucher evaluated the telefacsimile experiment in these words: 

The Federal grant gave Poaona Public Library an opportunity to use and 
observe the transmittal of materials vlth telefacslalle machines* While 
this is a very rapid method of sending Information from one library to 
another, I believe that It Is generally felt that for the most part this 
machine Is too time consuming for public libraries. Most of the mater* 
lal requested Is from bound books or other bound publications making It 
necessary to make Xerox copies before the Information can be transmitted 
by machine. The telefacsimiie machine also requires tvo employees dur- 
ing the entire transmittal process (one at the sending end and one at 
the receiving end)* This Is too time consuming for a librarian on duty 
at a public desk, and furthermore the process Is expensive. 

b. RAPID DELIVERY. 

The importance of speed in providing information to business- 
men suggested to Meyer and Rostvold the need for some kind of 
door-to-door delivery which would eliminate the delays involved 
in coming to the library. At the outset of the Project a plan 
was devised for employing a young person with a motorcycle or 
other means of transportation to make dad.ly deliveries to those 
businesses requestinc such a service. The messenger would also 
make pick-ups arranged for by telej^one call. 
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Although alvertised in Project publicity and reiterated by 
the Library Representatives during visits » requests for deliv- 
ery or pick-up occurred so seldom that no formalized messenger 
service was inaugurated. From time to time deliveries were made 
- often by one of the Library Representatives responding to a 
need for information uncovered during the course of an interview 
with a businessman. 

Far from demanding or indicating a real desire for such 
service, a number of businessmen expressed the belief that send- 
ing someone to the library" or going themselves was the least 
they could do in return for the research performed by the library. 
Several even suggested that if such a messenger service were pro- 
vided, it should be done on a tee basis. 

It is possible that a messenger service established to reach 
a selected group of firms each day, plus those with more immed- 
iate needs, might prove more workable than a service based on 
stated demand. It i-j impossible to guess whether or not such a 
regular contact would promote further library use. 

B. IN-HOUSE LIBRARY SERVICES AND SPECIAL PROMOTION. 

The Meyer-Rostvold recommendations included suggestions that 
the library attempt to attract businessmen and educate them to 
use the lib 'ary through such devices as tours and saninars. It 
was apparently assumed that groups of businessmen could be TOti- 
vated to visit the library and, through a tour of the facility, 
be introduced to the collections and become familiar with toe 
general layout of the building. Because of this improved famil- 
iarity, it was presumed that more and better use of the library 

would result. 

In addition, the Meyer-Rostvold study encouraged the li- 
braries to provide free copying service, literature searches and 
otherwise promote its image as a real information center. 

1. Tours. 

The idea of tours seemed to have a low priority. 

Though discussed, no actual attempt was made to invite 
a group to the library. It seemed that this step re- 
quired greater familiarity with the various groups in 
the local Economic CowBunity, and considerable staff time 
As an untested idea, the tour still seems to have potential 
and might best be used with groups showing some homogenity 
such as might be found in professional organizations. 
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2 . Seminars. 

Like tours, the seminar concept never "flew." Again, 
there was general recognition that the library could do 
much to encourage usage by bringing a group of business- 
men together who had a similarity of interest and intro- 
duce them to the library and the special resources pro- 
vided in their area. But again, this seemed to be beyond 
reach in terms of the amount of staff time required to 
prepare a meaningful program and to arrange for the sem- 
inar. To be successful, it would seem that library staff 
making a presentation of this kind needs to be both know- 
ledgeable and fully equipped with visual aids to maintain 
interest and encourage learning. 

3. Free Photocopies. 

Throughout the Project, Businessmen were furnished 
Xerox or other copies of materials as needed at no cost. 

This aspect of the service was greatly appreciated, though 
sometimes hard to explain to the non-business library user 
who continued to pay for his copying. Perhaps the free- 
copy provision was partially responsible for the willing- 
ness and ability to assemble packets of information in 
reply to business questions which the businessmen could 
take with him. Certainly, the free photocopies increased 
the number of copies made and encoiiraged staff to use more 
soiirces in answering questions. 

4. Literature Searching, and Scanning Service. 

A number of businessmen expressed a desire for li- 
brary staff to both scan literature for the purpose of call- 
ing appropriate articles to their attention, as well as con- 
duct fairly thorough literature searches. After considera- 
tion, it was the opinion of both the Project Librarians and 
the regular library staff that these services were too time 
consuming. Besides, since only a very limited amount of 
staff time could be applied to such activities, only a few 
firms could be dealt with. This would open the library to 
possible charges of discrimination. The staff offered, in- 
stead, to do preliminary screening of material, even in 
fairly technical subject fields, but company officials with 
technical know-how were indispensible to making the ultimate 
choices. In only a few instances were literature searches 
of this nature actually conducted. The offer by staff to 
give instruction to company employees in the use of tools, 
etc. , was not accepted by anyone. 
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C. PUBLICATIONS, PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION. 

As noted in a number of places in this report, a variety 
of suggestions were made to publicize library service to the 
Economic Community. Some of these have been fully described 
in previous chapters. However, a number which appeared to have 
merit but little opportunity for implementation seem to deserve 
at least passing mention. 

1. NEW ACQUISITIONS LISTS. 

Meyer and Rostvold found that sixty —one per cent of 
their respondents suggested that the library use direct 
mailings to increase the awareness of library services. 
Forty-four per cent of these suggested the mailing of new 
acquisitions lists. While there were a number of discus- 
sions about how the library might best compile and distri- 
bute such a list, none was ever produced- Opinion was 
divided as to the content, format and distribution. Some 
felt that the list should be fairly complete and sent as a 
separate mailing every month; others preferred a more selec- 
tive version, mailed less frequently. One of the more spec- 
ific ideas was to create a list which could be used as an 
insert for Business Briefs - or incorporate a short column 
of more prominent titles into Business Briefs as a regular 
feature. Another question arose as to whether the list 
should be partially or totally annotated since many titles 
appeared, upon review, to be somewhat amliiguous if not mis- 
leading as to subject matter, scope, etc. These and other 
problems would, no doubt, have to be resolved by any library 
wishing to distribute an acquisitions list. 

2. COMPANY NEWSLETTER RELEASES. 

When it was discovered that many businessmen were ask- 
ing for an item to appear in their company newsletters or 
house publications, it seemed to be an unusual opportunity 
to use these as a regular vehicle for conveying information 
about the library. Although never implemented, there were 
suggestions that a comprehensive list of these media, along 
with relevant publication data be assembled and regular re- 
leases be channeled to them. Some of these items would be 
fairly general in nature , while others would be aimed at 
particular areas of interest or subject specialties. The 
real potential of this was never fathomed. 
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POSTERS . 



The Pomona Public Library did, as noted in a prev- 
ious chapter, have a series of four posters designed and 
sent to various firms. These were only the first of a 
planned series which would have continued indefinitely by 
varying the message and special group appealed to. Post- 
ers seemed to be a medium easily prepared and distributed, 
and one which enjoyed enough variation in color and mes- 
sage to have long-term appeal. Businessmen seemed, on the 
whole, to welcome posters and it is known from observation 
that at least some of them were, indeed, posted on employee 
bulletin boards. One suggestion which seemed to have real 
merit was offered - the possibility of attaching a pocket 
on the poster to contain a supply of library registration 
blanks and postage-paid reply envelopes addressed to the 
library. This presupposed a simple registration form with 
easily understood instructions for filling the blanks. By 
color coding or other device , the number of responses from 
any given firm could have been easily recorded to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this device. 

4 . "FACT BOOK" 

Early in the Project some of those concerned with the 
program in Pomona suggested the. desirability of providing 
each businessman with some sort of publication which would 
be of such value that he would retain it in his desk and 
there it would serve as a constant reminder of the library 
and its services. It seemed that perhaps the most logical 
publication would be one containing the kinds of informa- 
tion a person in management would need or want to have 
close at hand for immediate reference but not easily found. 

A plan emerged to publish a "Pomona Fact Book" which would 
contain an extensive array of information. It was suggest- 
ed that the contents include the following: 

a. An accurate mileage table and freeway route guide 
to all cities in the Greater Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Area, and to special places such as airports, harbor 
facilities, major academic complexes such as UCLA, USC , 
etc., recreational areas, and other points of major 
interest. 

b. A directory of local governmental offices for city, 
county, regional, state and federal agencies, includ- 
ing a brief description of scope and/or function. 
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c. A directory of local business and professional 
organizations, public schools, and academic insti- 
tutions, with a description where appropriate. 

d. A list of frequently used telephone business 
and emergency numbers for police, highway patrol, 
sheriff, fire, ambulance, hospitals, utilities, air- 
lines, telegraph, post office, etc. 

e. A roster of important public officials and offi- 
cers of major businesses, civic and professional or- 
ganizations including County Board of Supervisors, 

State and Federal legislators representing the local 
area. City Councilmen, City Administrators and De- 
partment heads, officers of retail merchants' organ- 
izations, Chambers of Commerce, etc. 

f. A directory of the major civic, fraternal, cul- 
tural and service organizations in the community, in- 
dicating meeting times, places and dates. 

g. A "where- to-go-for-what" guide - a kind of subject 
index to the directory providing guidance in determin- 
ing who should be called in a particular circumstance. 

h. A brief compendium of frequently needed informa- 
tion such as correct forms of address for government 
officials, voter registration requirements, election 
dates for national, state and local elections, list of 
holidays - legal or otherwise, postage rates, etc. 

i. A directory of media including telephone nvunbers 
and addresses for local newspapers, radio and televis- 
ion stations, specialized publications such as shop- 
ping news, regional periodicals, etc. 

j. Brief library messages interspersed in the contents 
to serve as a reminder of the library's role as an 
"information headquarters' and to indicate the scope 

of the collections and services available through the 
public librciry. 

The scope of the "Pomona Fact Book" soon exceeded the avail- 
ability of staff to create and funds to produce and distri- 
bute, though a "first edition" was actually drafted. There 
seems to be little doubt but what a carefully designed book 
of this kind would be an asset to most businessmen while 
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serving as a continuing reminder of the pxiblic library's 
interest in and ability to provide needed information. 

5. "LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND DATA" SUPPLEMENT. 

As discussed in the chapter devoted to Business 
Briefs there was an expressed desire on the part of busi- 
nessmen for a publication which would provide information 
about the local scene. Progress on this proposal was re- 
lated in that chapter. It is unfortunate that time and 
funds precluded the publication of this supplement. It 
would have given the public library still another avenue 
of approach while offering the businessman information 
virtually unavailable except through time-consuming re- 
search. 

6. PROMOTIONAL ITEMS WITH NAI4E OF LIBRARY, TELEPHONE, 

ETC. 

In brainstorming the ways in which the library might 
get, and hopefully keep, its name and telephone number in 
front of the businessman, a variety of promotional ideas 
were suggested which went untried. These included an adhe- 
sive sticker for telephones which would include the tele- 
phone number of the library,, along with two or three "emer- 
gency numbers" such as police, ambulance and fire. Many of 
the items considered for the Fact Book seemed eligible for 
consideration as "separates" - particularly the mileage and 
freeway guide, and the subject guide to local governmental 
offices and agencies. The usual promotional items such as 
note pads, rulers, etc., were also discussed. 

7. PORTABLE DISPLAYS. 

Preliminary work was done on the design of a fre- 
standing display panel which could be placed either in pub- 
lic places such as banks, etc., or in the staff areas of 
large companies. Through careful use of photographs, car- 
toons, and printed information, it was hoped that the li- 
brary could project a new image of special service to the 
businessman. Initial contact with both financial institu- 
tions and large industries showed an interest in this kind 
of display and a willingness to place portable displays in 
their facilities. If was realized that the effectiveness 
of such displays would depend upon the ability to present 
the library message in a persuasive manner. This would 
require the use of professional talent trained in produc 
ing graphic presentations. 



8 . 



SPECIAL EVENTS IN THE LIBRARY. 



The use of special events and exhibits was another 
approach suggested to call attention to the library and 
increase participaticn of businessmen. One such possi- 
bility which seemed to engender staff enthusiasm was an 
idea for an "Industry Fair." Through exhibits of pro- 
ducts, such a Fair would have the objective of acquaint- 
ing the public with the variety and complexity of items 
which emerged regularly from the production lines of 
local industry. It was assumed that since manufacturers 
ai’e usually interested in improving their images in the 
community, they would be eager to cooperate in such a 
project; smaller items could be displayed in the library's 
exhibit cases while some of the larger items might be ex- 
hibited in the form of models, photographs, or free- 
standing displays. Where appropriate, the library could 
include related books covering particular industries, pro- 
ducts, and processes. A popular directory of local manu- 
facturers with their more important products would be pre- 
pared for public distribution, along with a reading list. 
Unfortunately, the lack of staff time equal to the task of 
planning and executing such an event prevented its real- 
ization. 

A variation on the "Industry Fair" was also suggest- 
ed: namely the use of library exhibit facilities to high- 
light a particular segment of business or industry for a 
special week or month. Prominent businessmen, it was 
further suggested, might be enlisted to serve as an advis- 
ory committee to assist in gathering items for display, 
determining themes, etc. Some kind of public event would 
be held concurrently in the library such as the showing of 
an appropriate film, a book talk on relevant new titles, 
or a discussion of the meaning of the particular industry, 
business or activity to the community in terms of its pro- 
ducts, employment base, and future plans. As an extension 
of this idea, it was further imagined that the library 
might cooperate in the celebration of some of the special 
days, weeks, or months already set aside for nation-wide 
recognition of a particular type of industry or commercial 
endeavor. Phis is, of course, merely an amplification of 
the public library's traditional celebration of National 
Book Week, National Library Week, and National Newspaper 
Week . 



Preliminary investigation indicated that while such 
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special events and activities would reap great benefits, 
they would also require considerable staff time. Like 
other untried promotional ideas, no special events of 
this kind were held during the Demonstration Project be- 
cause the required resources of staff , time and money 
exceeded the amount available. 

D. DIRECT SERVICES TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 



Several ideas for improving the library's direct services 
to business and industry were implemented on at least a limited 
scale. These are discussed in this section along with some of 
the recommendations accruing from "lessons learned the hard 



1. REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYEES. 

' As mentioned elsewhere in this report, the Library 
Representatives made the registration of businessmen for 
library cards a regular part of their visitation procedure. 
While registration should never be construed to equal 
actual use, nevertheless it is an important part of remov- 
ing artificial barriers and facilitating utilization. On 
several occasions, as noted earlier, the Library Representa- 
tives were afforded the opportunity of setting up stations 
to register employees of several different firms. These 
appeared to be quite successful both in the response of 
those contacted and the number of applications made. 

However, anyone considering the use of such a tech- 
nique should be aware of certain inherent problems. These 
can be avoided through proper preparation. Library regis- 
tration procedures are often encompassed by detail and cir- 
cumscribed by what may seem to be obscure requirements. 
Rules which may be logical and necessary for the general 
public often appear unsuited when applied to a particular 
individual or group in business and industry. For instance, 
does one really insist on three references from the presi- 
dent of a multi-million dollar corporation employing thou- 
sands of people? And what do you do if the Chairman of the 
Board refuses to give you his unlisted telephone number? 

Do you withhold borrowing privileges from the plant manager 
who doesn't fill out every blank line on the registration 
card? How do you deal with the official who turns the mat- 
ter of filling out the application form over to his secre- 
tary? Insistence upon 100% compliance to all rules and 
regulations may well appear to be capricious "nit-picking" 



to the businessman who is accustomed to handling sub- 
stantial negotiations with much less formality. 

To avoid embarrassment on all sides, and to facili- 
tate the registration of individuals within business and 
industry, the library should ceirefully review its regu- 
lations and its registration procedure. The viewpoint of 
the businessmen should be sought and common sense applied 
so as to avoid the often— times accurate accusation, "It's 
sometimes easier to get a gun than a library cardl' 

Following such a review, those who may be directly 
involved in the registration of new borrowers should be 
fully informed as to regulations and procedures. Close 
coordination between the Library Representatives and the 
circulation staff is mandatory. In fact, one of the more 
promising suggestions coming from the Demonstration Pro- 
ject was to create a team consisting of the Library Repre- 
sentative and a responsible member of the circulation 
staff; the Representative could concentrate on attracting 
new customers, leaving the circulation clerk free to over~ 
see the registration details. If any exceptions or ir- 
regularities occur, a member of the circulation staff 
could then make the necessary judgments and decisions. 

The restrictive regulations employed by some librar- 
ies produce a credibility gap in terms of the library ' s 
interest in being a real service institution. Besides, 
most such artificial restrictions are considered ineffec- 
tive except as a form of harassment. One of the Project 
Librarians, commenting on this after numerous discussions 
with businessmen, described some of the more common meth- 
ods used in circumventing library rules: 

In many Instances, where information was needed, cards were 
swapped so that by using someone else's card they got the mater- 
ial. Secretaries are sent, etc. Passing out business library 
cards to all employees in the city will solve a lot of Illegal 
use of cards. Most of the men were most happy to be offered 
their own library cards ^nd most confessed that they had always 
used their wlve's cards. 

It seems obvious that libraries wishing to serve their 
business communities should develop realistic regulations 
regarding their registration and confer the borrowing 
privilege on as many as possible. 
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COMPANY CARDS. 



One of the frequent requests of businessmen is for 
a "coir^jany library card." The possible disadvantages of 
such a card are well known to libraries which may have 
tried these in the past. During the Demonstration Project 
however, the rules were changed to permit tte issuing of 
"company cards." This seemed to be a legitimate revest 
due to the fact that a sizable portion of those working in 
the local area lived elsewhere and were subject to non- 
resident fees. The conditions established for these cards 
included the formal designation of a specific individual 
by the head of the firm to be responsible for the company 
card and the restriction of the user to adult non-fiction. 
No record was kept of the number of cards issued, but it 
was sizable. In the few instances where overdue materials 
or lost items occurred, the companies quickly recognized 
their liability, thereby substantiating the workability of 
the provisions. Company cards proved to be a popular de- 
vice and demonstrated, in a very tangible way, that the 
public librctry was attempting to eliminate barriers to the 
use of its resources and services. 



3. ROVING COLLECTIONS. 



An idea occurring to the Project Librarians during the 
course of the Demonstration concerned the possibility of 
establishing a series of small collections of titles to be 
placed for use in various firms. As the concept was devel- 
oped, several firms were approached which volunteered to be 
"guinea pigs." Because this idea is a novel, yet simple, 
one which almost any library can implement with a minimum 
of effort, a more detailed description is merited. The fact 
that the idea occurred toward the end of the Demonstration 
period accounts for the lack of more evidence as to its 
success. 



As a quick test of the idea, it was decided to assemble 
three of what became known as "roving collections." Each 
was to contain about twenty-five titles consisting of (a) 
management oriented books, (b) a group of titles related to 
the company's field of interest, and (c) a few popul^ titles 
concerned with the business world such as The Peter Pr^no^pleJ 
Up The Organization^ and The Watt Street Jungte. The orig- 
inal intent was to create these collections without catalog- 
ing the books since they were all duplicates of titles in the 
library collection and, it was presumed, many would either be 
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lost through circulation or so worn or out-of-date as to 
be unusable. However, tradition prevailed and the collec- 
tions were delayed until all titles were cataloged. 

So that complete freedom of choice would be exercised 
in the selection of titles, the volumes were considered 
expendable. A simple, self-service circulation control 
system was set up with the borrowers more or less on the 
"honor system." Inexpensive table book racks were pur- 
chased and eye-catching signs designed. The Project Li- 
brarians established a routing schedule for the three rov- 
ing collections among the firms interested in participating. 
A newspaper article appeared to herald the inauguration of 
the new service aimed at proving to businessmen that the 
library did, indeed, have materials other than mysteries, 
westerns and light romancesi The news story and the accom- 
panying photograph which showed a prominent businessman re- 
ceiving the first of the roving collections was used to ad- 
vantage. Copies were sent with a letter of explanation to 
other firms asking if they would like to participate by 
having such a collection on their premises for a month. The 
response was good and the list of companies wishing to re- 
ceive this service grew quickly. 

The impact of these collections cannot be judged by 
statistical data. However, for the record, it should be 
stated that the seventy-five titles accumulated a total • 
circulation of 103 in something less than six months. The 
relative popularity of the various titles is not known. 

There was an average of six check-outs per collection each 
month. However, it should again be stressed that some of 
the circulation undoubtedly went unrecorded and there is 
no count whatsoever of materials used within the confines 
of the firm. It would have been illuminating to have data 
permitting a comparison of the circulation record of the 
"Roving Collections" with the Scime books standing in the 
library collection. There was an average of six circula- 
tions per firm per month. 

During the six-month period the "Roving Collections" 
were placed in seventeen firms; three of the companies had 
the collections twice. At the end of this time only two 
books were missing, contrary to the fears and concerns of 
some who predicted that most of the volumes would disappear 
overnight. 

Whether such rotating collections could be used over 
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an extended period of time would appear to depend upon 
the availability of funds to purchase new titles to keep 
the collections fresh and relevant. Where usage is high- 
est, the library might consider making th.e "Roving Collec- 
tion" into a more permanent attraction. Under such cir- 
cumstances the collections might be enlarged somewhat to 
provide even greater "bait." However, unless it is the 
library's intention to provide such firms with a kind of 
"company library," care must be taken to see that the 
emphasis continues to be directed toward the goal of en- 
couraging the use of the public library as the first 
point of contact for the businessman in search of in- 
formation . 

4. ASSISTANCE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF 

COMPANY LIBRARIES. 

While many of the firms contacted were too small to 
have more than an incipient collection of miscellaneous 
pamphlets, periodicals, books, directories, etc., which 
they used from time to time, there seemed to be a general 
recognition that materials, regardless of number, should 
be organized in some manner. Therefore, the Library Repre- 
sentatives received fairly frequent requests for assistance 
in establishing "company libraries" or advice in the opera- 
tion of such services. Obviously, the public library ap- 
pears to have a real opportunity to render service at this 
point. A number of approaches were discussed by the Pro- 
ject Librarians and the regular library staff. One of the 
early suggestions was the compilation of a bibliography 
covering this subject. However, it was discovered that the 
Pomona Public Library had only a few of the publications 
and it did not seem desirable to issue such a list unless 
the material was readily available. 

It soon became evident that the library staff lacked 
time to provide the kind of assistance businessmen needed 
to properly establish a functional operation. It was fur- 
ther agreed that public librarians generally do not have 
the training and experience this kind of work would re- 
quire. In any case, there wou.ld be difficulty in justify- 
ing the expenditure of staff time to consulting in the 
private sector. Therefore, it was decided that unless a 
better solution offered itself, such requests should be re- 
ferred to the Special Libraries Association which maintains 
a limited consultant service. However, such a disposition 
of the problem neither nullifies nor diminishes the public 
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library's interest or responsibility for maintaining a 
suitable collection of materials and tools which would 
be helpful to the small specialized library. 

As an outgrowth of discussion on this point, the 
Project Librarians recommended that public libraries con- 
sider the feasibility of hosting occasional workshops 
where groups of non— librarians responsible for special 
library services in local business and industry might 
meet with representatives of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation as well as public library staff. It was suggest- 
ed that such meetings would also be mutually helpful for 
sharing information about resources, etc. 

E. LIBRARY SERVICES AND COLLECTIONS. 

Some of the ideas and suggestions occurring during the Demon 
stration Project concerned the internal operations of the library 
its staffing, services, and collections. 

1. IN-SEFVICE TRAINING. 

One of the most meaningful suggestions, prompted by 
the need to keep staff informed and involved, was the pos- 
sibility of holding a series of in-service training pro- 
grams. These sessions would have the two-fold purpose of 
up-dating the general staff on Project progress and provide 
opportunity for increased sensitization of the reference 
staff. This seemed very important since the quality of the 
continuing progreun would be largely determined by the regu- 
lar staff. 

While no such meetings were held, contents and method- 
ology were discussed. It was proposed that the agendas in- 
clude discussions of Project objectives , detailed briefings 
of activities, and discussion of the needs of business and 
ind\istry uncovered during visitation. Techniques developed 
in the visitation process could be explored through role- 
playing and other devices. These sessions were to be "two- 
way streets," enabling the reference staff to convey ideas 
and suggestions growing out of their day-to-day experiences 
in serving businessmen. It was hoped that such meetings^ 
would help mold the staff into an organic unit better suit- 
ed to the continuance of the program beyond the Demonstra- 
tion period. 

Besides the in-service training meetings, it was also 
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recommended that the reference librarians serving busi- 
ness and industry within the library be scheduled to ac- 
company the Library Representatives on some of their 
rounds of visitation. This further 5>tep would provide 
conditioning to the "world outside the library walls" 
and would serve as a training experience in preparing 
the regular staff for carrying on the visitation program. 

2 . STAFF ATTITUDES . 

The Project Librarians reported that staff attitudes, 
on the whole, were "wholesome" insofar as service to busi- 
ness and industry was concerned. On the other hand, a 
variety of incidents occurred during the course of the Pro- 
ject to indicate that there is still room for improvement. 
Attitudes are, of course, very much an individual matter 
and any attempt to categorize them in terms of being common 
to a particular department or segment of a library staff 
would be unfair. However, the administrator must be aware 
of the situation in his own library and take steps to create 
improved attitudes. In some instances it was found that 
poor staff attitudes emerged when a particular individual or 
section of the library was not kept fully advised of the 
Project. Because of the need for experimentation, some of 
the library's more cherished rules seemed to be broken with 
impunity by the "interloping" Project Librarians - such as 
circulating reference materials, spending extensive time on 
reference questions for businessmen while other patrons 
would be kept waiting or given more perfunctory service, etc. 
The freedom of the Project Librarians to "come and go" was 
an irritant to several v/ho failed to understand the impor- 
tance of flexibility in schedule. The need of the adminis- 
tration to pro’ ‘de all possible support to the Project Li- 
brarians sometimes appeared to be an expression of favorit- 
ism. Where Project requirements made it necessary to abridge 
normal procedures, particularly in the scheduling of person- 
nel, it sometimes seemed that double standards were being 
countenanced. Such concern might have been minimized had the 
administration devoted more time to the problem of inter- 
staff communications. 

The importance of staff attitudes was emphasized by the 
number of businessmen who took the Library Representatives' 
visit as an opportunity for narrating unpleasant experiences 
which had affected their use of the library. While these 
remons trations were relatively infrequent, such complaints 
seemed to focus on certain crucial areas which are perhaps 
worthy of review; 
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a. Accusations by circulation staff concerning 
alleged infractions of various regulations, parti- 
cularly those concerned with registration, overdues, 
and failure to return materials. 

b. Observation that reference staff sometimes seemed 
to treat their serious requests with flippancy, in- 
cluding ill-concealed and deprecating remarks to other 
staff such as, "Why do you suppose he wants informa- 
tion on a stupid subject like that?" 

c. Casual advice such as, "Why don't you use the card 
catalog?" in lieu of real assistance. 

d. Observation that reference staff were making ex- 
tensive efforts to locate a recipe for a housewife 
while dismissing their own involved question as un- 
answerable following a perfunctory glance at a period- 
ical index or other tool. 

e. Failure to volunteer the use of "back-up" resources 
of System, SCAN, and California State Library for busi- 
ness-related questions; one businessman complained that 

a reference librarian had recently reacted to his request 
for material with the statement, "If it's not in the 
catalog, we don't have it.'" while filling out interli- 
brary request forms for another patron. 

f. Librarians expected businessmen to know how to use 
indexes, services, directories, etc., and did not offer 
to help beyond pointing out their location on shelves 
or tables; after spending a frustrating few minutes in 
trying to find desired information businessmen noted 
that they gave up, walked out, cUid resolved not to waste 
their time again. 

If the public library is to become the first point of 
contact for the businessman seeking information, library ad- 
ministrators must take steps to eliminate these causes of 
friction. Just as the businessman knows that the image of 
his firm is created primcirily by employees who meet the cus- 
tomer, so library administrators must devote more effort to 
create and maintain a consistently favorable staff attitude. 
The attainment of this goal will require the use of the en- 
tire repertoire of personnel training devices. 
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3. 



COLLECTION EVALUATION. 



The use of special librarians in the role of Project 
Librarians appeared to offer an immediate possibility of 
collection evaluation by subject specialists. By apply- 
ing their knowledge of both the potential businessman cus- 
tomer and library materials, it seemed that these individ- 
uals could provide a new dimension to collection develop- 



The formation of the new Business-Industry Division 
in the Pasadena Public Library was the direct result of 
using Special Librarian "know-how" to create a collection. 
Mrs. White's "know-how" was instrumental in determining 
which Dewey Decimal classes in the existing collections 
would be consolidated into the new Division , as well as 
in the selection of additional materials. Pasadena was 
especially fortunate that Mi's. White's extensive Special 
Library experience had been tempered by service in public 
libraries, thereby providing an understanding of both 
fields . 

The Pomona situation was somewhat different. A spec- 
ial, though not isolated, collection of materials for 
serving business and industry had been in existence for a 
number of years. The librarian in charge was knowledgeable 
and resourceful. The final decision in book selection was 
made by the supervisor of another division who, while sym- 
pathetic, was necessarily committed to the development of 
the total library collection. Therefore, while the Project 
Librarians were invited to study the collection and make 
recommendations, they had considerably less impact on sel- 
ection and collection development than was the case in 
Pasadena. Titles recommended by the Project Librarians 
were subject to the same channels of review and evaluation 
as those made by einy other staff member. This resulted in 
some tensions between the regular staff cUid the Project 
Librarians who were accustomed to great independence in 
book selection. The regular staff, on the other hand, 
pointed, with some justification, to the fact that the Pro- 
ject Librarians had not been sufficiently thorough in their 
search of new titles, or had failed to take into considera- 
tion materials already in the collection. On the whole, 
however , the Pomona library collection appears to have bene- 
fitted somewhat from the efforts of the Project Libreirians 
who, if nothing else, brought a vigorous, fresh and different 
point of view to bear on selection. 
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4. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Meyer and Rostvold called attention in their report^ 
to the need for libraries to carefully review the perti- 
nence of their rules and regulations since these sometimes 
appear to be a barrier to the use of the library by busi- 
nessmen. So far as could be determined, none of the li- 
brauries involved in the Demonstration Project made a thor- 
ough, objective study of its rules and regulations with the 
businessman's needs in mind. On the other hand, as prob- 
lems surfaced, the rules involved were reviewed and often 
altered. Attention is called here to the new regulations 
permitting the issuance of company cards, a greater per- 
missiveness in the circulation of refevence books to busi- 
nessmen having an urgent and immediate need for specific 
information , and some revision of regulations pertaining to 
borrower's cards. In other words, modifications were made, 
usually after a need became apparent rather than as a result 
of any systematic review of all applicable library regula- 
tions and policies. As a result, a patchwork of rules and 
policies may emerge which are the result of immediate reac- 
tion to a particular situation rather than a considered 
modification b^.sed on conscious analysis of all factors. 

5. FILMS. 

During the course of the Demonstration Project, many 
businessmen expressed interest in the library's audio vis- 
ual collection, and a decided interest in certain types of 
films emerged. Most important, it seemed, were films per- 
taining to safety. Other categories receiving frequent 
mention were (1) management and supervision, (2) retailing, 
(3) sales management and training, (4) shoplifting preven- 
tion, and (5) plant security. Unfortunately, neither the 
Pomona Public Library's film collection nor the film re- 
sources of the MCLS offered much in thesoj fields. 

Investigation of both customer demand and film avail- 
ability seemed to indicate that films produced on such 
subjects were usually directed at a specialized audience 
and would have limited application within the confines of 
one city, or perhaps even MCLS. Rather than place such 
films within its holdings at considerable expense, it 
seemed wise for the library's Audio Visual Division to 
act as a source of information about films and their avail- 
cQjility. By maintaining an extensive file of film catalogs 
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and by becoming familiar with sources / the staff could 
give considercible assistance in the selection of film. 

It was also suggested that since many companies would be 
forced to rent such films » the library might maintain 
records of the types of films used by various firms and 
promote both multiple use of a film and a sharing of the 
rental cost of a single booking. The library could also 
offer its physical facilities for previewing film and for 
showings where the firm did not have proper space or pro~ 
jection equipment. This seemed particularly appropriate 
for the smaller firms. Finally, it was suggested by staff 
that a publication of some kind devoted to library film 
service to business and industry would be worthwhile and 
popular. Except for the gathering of some catalogs and 
occasional counseling of a few businessmen, the Project 
was concluded before action could be taken on these recom~ 
mendations . 

6. PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS. 

In response to an assumed need, the Pomona Public Li- 
brary had acquired a number of phonograph recordings re- 
lated to several aspects of business, including salesman- 
ship, typing and shorthand skills, etc. While these were 
called to the attention of businessmen during the visita- 
tion campaign, few expressed any interest and little use 
was made of these items. The Project Librarians evaluated 
some of the records and expressed the opinion that the re- 
cordings on salesmanship were mediocre at best. No attempt 
was made to purchase more records of this type or to pre- 
pare a brochure concerning phonograph recordings. This can 
hardly be deemed a fair test of the potential usefulness of 
recorded media to the businessman. A much larger variety 
of disc and tape recordings would be required, and substan- 
tial promotion would be necessciry before a judgment could 
properly be made. 

7. MILITARY .SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS - GOLDEN 

OPPORTUNITY OR BLIND ALLEY? 

Most of the proposals growing out of the Meyer-Rostvold 
study, or suggested during the course of the Project, re 
ceived a relatively uniform cuid favoreible reception. Net so 
a proposal bv one of the Project Librarians that, in one way 
or another, the public libraries of the area should provide 
a comprehensive service to business and industry by furnish- 
ing copies of military specifications and standards. (The 
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term wtZ. speas , used hereafter, is intended to cover 
the entire range of specifications and ctandards , in- 
cluding both those of the government and those issued 
by various recognized societies and other agencies such 
as The American Society for Testing Materials, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, and United States of America 
Standards Institute, to name but the most important 
ones. ) 

The importance of mil specs to the local Economic 
Community had been recognized by Meyer and Rostvold^ and 
since both Project Librarians in the Pomona Demonstration 
had been recruited from highly specialized defense-oriented 
industry, it was natural that this subject would be of 
particular interest to them. Besides, the Pomona Public 
Library had experienced a continuing demand for such items 
and some frustration was felt by staff in trying to serve 
this need . 

After completing the Demonstration in Pomona, and 
after contact with Pasadena and other participating MCLS 
libraries, Mrs. Winegar was pursuaded that public librar- 
ies had both a responsibility and an opportunity to provide 
a real service to industry by furnishing a complete selec- 
tion of mil specs. While the Pomona Public Library had 
acquired a stock of those most frequently asked for, the 
staggering number required to fill every possible request 
seemed fcir beyond the logical reach of that library. How- 
ever, in view of the popularity of these materials in 
Pomona, one of the "mini-bibs" distributed in that city 
was devoted to a brief listing of specifications available 
in the local public library. Attention was also called to 
the fact that other specifications were available through 
the California State Library and could be made available 
on a one-day service basis, using the Pomona Public Library's 
telefacsimile equipment. 

Besides the California State Library, at least two 
commercial firms in Southern California maintain complete 
files and offer to supply copies at a price running from 
a few dollars to thirty dollars or more. Meyer and Rost- 
vold suggested th.at some kind of agreement might be made 
between the public libraries and these commercial firms 
by which libraries might receive a substantial discount 
based on volume. So far as is known, this possibility was 
not explored, but the question was raised, "Should public 
libraries refer requests for such information to a profit 
making concern?" 
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While the extensive coJ.lection of the California 
State Library was indeed avciilable, problems arose in 
its use. The longer specifications required lengthy 
periods of telefacsimile transmittal which, in turn, 
meant that personnel had to attend the machine at both 
libraries throughout the process. Sometimes copy of 
drawings, charts, tables, etc., failed to transmit cxear- 
ly, resulting in poor copy. Because of these experiences, 
"rush" requests were forwarded to the State Library for 
hard copy whenever possible. 

Feeling strongly about this, Mrs. Winegar researched 
the problem and possibilities. She recorded her findings 
and recommendations in a report^ which was distributed to 
personnel in both the Pasadena and Pomona libraries, and 
to the California State LiJarary. In brief , she recom- 
mended the establishment of a complete collection of spec- 
ifications and standards in one of the libraries, and 
thereby enable pJ.lic libraries to offer what she termed 
"an impressive, vital and money saving service to local 
companies . " 

In spite of what appeared to be sound arguments , the 
conclusion was questioned on several sides. First, staff 
of the Pasadena Public Library, where apparently few re- 
quests for standards and specifications are received, 
felt that the importance of the subject was somewhat ex- 
aggerated : 

Contrary to the Impression that a subscription to military spec- 
ifications and standards Is essential to MCLS, no requests from 
the System were received for military specifications. Burbank re- 
quested one federal specification, Pomona and Redondo Beach each 
requested one U.S.A., now ANSA, and Pasadena required three. Cut- 
backs In defense expenditures and other military contracts have 
lessened the need for mil specs which can easily be supplied from 
Global Engineering at a nominal cost, or from Hycon on a free 
photo copy service."^ 

In its reply, the California State Library spokesman 
recognized the thoroughness of Mrs. Winegar' s study but 
expressed the opinion that in view of the considerable 
cost involved in establishing and maintaining such a col- 
lection, and the willingness of the California State Li- 
brary to provide rapid access to these materials, the mil 
spec collection should remain as a statewide service avail- 
able upon request to Sacramento. 
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By way of contrast, Mrs. Bucher testified in her 
report on the Project that: 

A list of specifications and standards available at the 
Pomona Public Library and other libraries was compiled. It 
is felt by this librarian that this was probably the most use- 
ful of all bibliographies. Making persons in industry aware 
of the availability of specifications, standard:;,, patent de- 
scriptions, and technical and business periodicals has been 
one of the greatest results of the BI Info program. As a re- 
sult of BI Info publicity a number of firms have telephoned 
for standards and specifications." 

Project Librarian, Mrs Boche, also gave the matter 
serious consideration in her final Project report. She 
recognized industry's need for this material as well as the 
advantages and disadvantages of using both the commercial 
sources and the California State Library. In addition, she 
noted that specifications and standards were a popular sub- 
ject of discussion among the businessmen she had visited 
and that at least thirteen of the Pomona companies she had 
visited expressed interest in securing these through the 
library. When visiting in other library communities such 
as Azusa and Torrance, she had encountered additional firms 
who were interested in mil specs. She concluded, however, 
that: "With government contracts falling off at the rate 

they are now, I'm not convinced that the time and money to 
install a complete set of specifications and standards 
would be well spent. 

Mrs. Winegar defended her proposal in her final report 
as follows : 

Our talks with industrial businessmen indicate their lack of 
knowledge that such services are already available. And the 
same enthusiasm for a local collection thrives. I still feel 
most strongly that such a collection in Southern California 
would be a real step forward in providing what the defense con- 
tractors really need. If this collection is not provided we 
should stop talking about how the library tries to service the 
businessman In order to save him money on buying Information, 

It would be a farce. 

After considering the arguments, pro eUid con, it seems 
that the proposal continues to have validity and merit. 

While there can be little question as to the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a program of this scope, neither can 
there be much argviment as to its usefulness to industry. The 
excuse that these material can be procured through several 
commercial channels seems to be no more logical than stating 
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that public libraries need not subscribe to technical pub- 
lications, journals, and periodicals since these are also 
available via private siib script ion 1 More meaningful is 
the fact that a collection is already available to public 
libraries through the California State Library. The ob- 
jections to the use of this collection relates to speed 
and convenience. 

Upon analysis, the problem seems to rest not on the 
failure of the California State Library to provide this 
essential information resource for industry, but rather 
on the location of the collection. Recognition needs to 
be given to the fact that a preponderance of industry is 
now, and will probably continue to be, located in Southern 
California. In view of the practical problems associated 
with obtaining copies of specifications and standards , even 
by telefacsimile and rapid delivery, it would seem logical 
^at a basic collection so essential to industry should be 
located in Southern California rather than in Sacramento. 

It is, therefore, a recommendation of this evaluation 
that the California State Library seek ways of relocating 
its collection of specifications auid standards in Southern 
California and thereby increase its accessibility to the 
primary users. This could be accomplished in a number of 
ways, including an agreement with a library to provide 
space, staff, cind service under contract to the State. 

While considered here as essentially a public library func- 
tion, it is possible that the collection might be equally 
well housed and maintained in an academic library - prefer- 
ably one to which access is fairly easy - providing the 
agreement guaranteed full use by public libraries in giving 
service to industry. 

8. ORAL HISTORY FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

One of the most unusual program proposals came from 
Mrs. Sophia White at the Pasadena Public Library. Noting 
that there was a continuing need for historical and bio- 
graphical data on local business and industry, she planned 
a series of taped interviews with local industrialists and 
businessmen. A collection of such tapes would create auth- 
entic primary source materials which would be available to 
meet a variety of needs. Tapes were to be transcribed for 
editing and approval by the interviewees before becoming a 
part of the collection. Besides the novelty of actually 
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hearing a businessman or industrialist narrate the his- 
tory of his company f it was expected that far more data 
would be assembled in this fashion than might be derived 
from printed sources. This idea, too, was shelved for 
lack of staff time, though an announcement appeared in 
the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce monthly newsletter for 
June 1970. 

F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It seems obvious that one of the advantages of a project of this 
type is the "spin-off" of new ideas and concepts which occurs as the 
demonstration proceeds. On the other hand, the lack of time, staff 
and funds to implement or experiment with some of even tne simplest 
of these leads to a certain amount of frustration. In most cases, 
some kind of preliminary planning, or at least speculation as to how 
implementation should occur took place, although execution did not. 

Where specific recommendations were possible they have been in- 
cluded as part of this chapter's contents. It is hoped that this 
chapter will provide considerable "meat" for those considering a pro- 
ject of this type, as well as evidence of still another facet by which 
this Demonstration Program can be evaluated. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Bucher, op. clt ., p. 3 

2winegar, op. clt ., p. 22. 

5see Appendix IV for list of titles 
Included in the Roving Collections. 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op* clt . . p. 8l 

^Meyer and Rostvold, op. clt., pP. 118-119 



^See Appendix II. 

7whlte, op. clt. p. 2. 
®Bucher, op. clt ., p* 4. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CHANGE, FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE: THE EFFECT OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT ON PARTICIPATING LIBRARIES 



It would seem axiomatic that a Demonstration Program of the scope 
and vitality described in this report must leave a residue of effect on 
the participating libraries. Perhaps this is self-evident; certainly 
much of the reaction is too subtle for easy analysis. Some of the con- 
sequences may be products of time and are not yet discernible. In any 
case, the tools for anything approaching the scientific testing and 

evaluation of such effects are largely missing. For the record, how- : 

ever, those effects which can be identified and appear worthy of com- 
ment are reviewed in this chapter. 

A. PERSONNEL. 

Both the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries employed special li- 
brarians as well as other support personnel to carry out the demonstra- 
tion program. Such personnel supplemented the regular staff in the ; 

Pomona Public Library and were only incidentally involved in the internal | 

staffing of public desks and the conduct of reference work. However, in j 

the Pasadena Public Library, Project personnel established a new Divi- i 

sicn and several, including Mrs. White, the Project Librarian, later \ 

filled newly created positions designed to continue the Business Industry I 

Division program. \ 

I 

In both libraries. Project personnel brought new viewpoints, a I 

specialized knowledge of the needs of businessmen, and competency in 1 

specific subject fields. Perhaps the most noticeable contribution was j 

the surge of energy and enthusiasm which accompeuiied them. Inevitably, ^ 

it seems, these attributes which were welcomed as a challenge by some 
staff members were considered as a threat by others. Therefore, the 
Project Librarians appear to have gained varying degrees of respect and 
acceptance from the regular staff members . 

As might have been expected, a certain amount of "testing" seems to 
have occurred as regular staff members pitted their knowledge and skills 
against those of the Project Librarieins. In some cases, staff members 
questioned the propriety of placing so much emphasis upon a single seg- j 

ment of the public and os^ressed resentment over the additional latitude 
gremted Project personnel in scheduling, etc. Some of the regular staff ] 

members claimed to be offended by the zeal displayed by the Project ; 
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Librarians for the Special Library Association and what were inter 
preted as condescending remarks concerning public libraries. 



The Project Librarians noted that the Demonstration Program had 
not left them unscathed either. They voiced an increased understand- 
ing and appreciation of the public library's role to serve the entire 
community. On the other hand, they remained critical of what they 
viewed as the unnecesscurily conplex mechanics of public libraory oper- 
ations which inhibited the kind of quick response and "all out" effort 
sometimes needed to supply information in the manner common to special 
libraries. Accustomed to the informal working relationships existing 
between special libraries, the Project Librarians expressed impatience 
with the relatively restrictive and more formalized approach used by 
public libraries to utilize the resources of other libraries. More 
precisely, whereas in special libraries emphasis is placed on using 
personal contacts in other libraries, public libraries appeared to 
take a more devious "institution to institution" route for reference 
and inter library loan service. Concern was also expressed by the PrO“ 
ject Libraricins for the seeming lack of communications within the li- 
brary staff. Cases were sometimes cited to show how the failure of 
other staff members to be fully informed about the progress of the 
Project had resulted in difficulties. Such complaints over the seem- 
ing lack of effective internal communications dramatized the differ- 
ence between the comparatively simplistic and direct nature of communi- 
cations within a Special Library and the much more diffuse and complex 
character of communications in medium sized pxoblic libraries . 

Lest this commentary seem unduly negative, it should be steessed 
that, in general, there was a mutual appreciation of responsibility and 
the Project Librarians cUid regular staff in both libraries maintained 
professional attitudes which resulted in effective teamwork throughout 
the Demonstration. Mrs. Bucher probably best summed up the general 
opinion of the regular staff members in both libraries when she stated 
in her final report that the Project Librarians "have worked diligently 
and conscientiously in promoting the Bl-Info Project and publicizing 
the library." 

B. LIBRARY SERVICES. 

Obviously, services to Business and Industry were profoundly af- 
fected in both the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries. The birth of 
a new Division in the Pasadena Public Library gave physical evidence 
of the commitment to service to businessmen. In Pomona, where such a 
Division already existed, the Demonstration Project gave service to 
Business and Industry increased visibility and vitality. Without down- 
grading other segments of the library's public, businessmen in both com- 
munities received unprecedented overtures to use the library for both 
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business information a.nd personal interests. There was a mutual 
growth in the awareness by the library of the Economic Community on 
the one hand, and the public library by businessmen on the other. 
Interlibrary loan service, System reference service, SCAN, the Cali- 
fornia State Library and access to academic and special libraries took 
on new meaning. There was a greater appreciation of the fundamental 
interdependence of all types of libraries and the necessity for free 
and easy access to meet the information needs of Business and Industry. 

c. rui.es and regulations. 

As discussed in an earlier chapter , both libraries found it nec- 
essary to make some modification of its rules and regulations in re- 
sponse to the Project. However, these were less comprehensive or uni- 
form than Meyer and Rostvold might have wished. Success in issuing 
"company cards" - seemingly a minor action - was directly due to 
changes in registration rules and required some additional accommoda- 
tions in the circulation procedures. There was also a relaxation of 
rules so far as the circulation of reference books was concerned. 

D. LIBRARY MATERIALS. 

With the exception of the new Division created in the Pasadena 
Public Library, there can be little doubt but that the addition of mat- 
erials to the collections of both the Pasadena and Pomona Public Li- 
braries provided the most direct, and possibly lasting, evidence of the 
Project in the two libraries. Evaluation of the materials added diiring 
the Demonstration Project can be done only in general terms. In each 
case, new materials were selected to complement and supplement existing 
collections. Items ran the gamut from trade books to services, direc 
tories, handbooks, encyclopedias, periodicals, documents, and other 
kinds of acquisitions. Table XVII-1 provides a quick, though super- 
ficial, breakdown of the types of materials purchased in terms of che 
percentage of funds spent on library materials, exclusive of periodi- 
cals. The information in the Table was extrapolated from a sampling of 
the invoices accvjmulated during the course of the Project. While there 
might be some disagreement as tc the designation of specific titles in 
the various categories, the division seems fundamentally sound. 

Even though there was no direct coordination of collection devel- 
opment, there is an interesting pattern of similarity in tdie percentages 
of funds spent for these veirious categories of books. This is even more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the Pasadena Public Library spent 
seventy-three per cent of the funds allocated for materials during the 
Project, compared to twenty-seven per cent for Pomona. This may account 
for the slightly higher percentage of funds devoted to Trade books by 
Pasadena. The purchase of these materials provided a meaningful enrich- 
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TABLE mi-1 



PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS SPENT ON VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
OF LIBRARY BOOKS DURING THE PROJECT 



LIBRARY 


TRADE 

BOOKS 


DIREC- 

TORIES 


SERVICES 


HANDBOOKS 

YEARBOOKS 

MANUALS 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


TOTAL 


Pasadena Public Library 


51.4^ 


23.2^ 


17 . 1 ^ 


8 . 3 ^ 


lOOJ^ 


Pomona Public Library 


46.4^ 


20.3^ 


17 . 6 ^ 


15 . 7 ^ 


lOOjg 



ment of library resources for the Econcxnic Community in both cities. 
While much of the material will continue its effectiveness for a per- 
iod of time, many of the items will require updating - some annually. 
This places a burden on the local library book budget which should be 
fully understood by ciny who seek funding for such progreims. For in- 
stance, Mrs. White has estimated that a minimum approximating $ 7,000 
per year will be required to keep the present directories, servic3s, 
and specialized handbooks current in Pasadena. Similarly, tne Pomona 
Public Library must budget close to $ 5,000 for the same purpose. These 
sums merely maintain the status quo; more money would be required to 
further expand these collections. 

Considerable effort was made to improve the periodical resources 
in the two libraries, cuid about thirty per cent of the material re- 
source funds was used for this purpose. With some additional funding 
from the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, Pasadena was able to 
increase its holdings in the Business Beviodiaais Index from fifty-two 
per cent to seventy-two per cent, and from thirty-five per cent to 
sixty-five per cent in the Applied Saienoe and Technology Index. Cur- 
rent subscriptions, plus the creation of backfiles - microform and 
otherwise - dating back at least ten years proved to be an important 
and productive goal in view of the frequency of calls for periodical 
literature. Mrs. White commented on this in her final report on the 
Project; 



It Is significant that a high proportion of B-I's requests from SCAN 
were for photo copies of articles in magazines not held by any member 
of the MCLS. Requests for photo copies from science-technology maga- 
zines were two times greater than those for business magazines and this 
is due to the lack of sci-tech holdings within the System. It Is imper- 
ative that MCLS Increase its holdings of magazines Indexed in Business 
P eriodicals Index and Applied Science-Technology Index . Funds for the 
business project as well as system funds have helped us Increase our 
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holdings in these indices this past year but; the headquarters' library 
still only subscribes to '{2% of periodicals Indexed In BPI and 65^ In 
Asari . Consideration should also be given to building back files of 
new subscriptions placed.^ 

As in the case of directories, services, handbooks, and other 
technical publications, the initial investment in periodical titles 
carries with it a commitment to sustain the files in the years ahead. 
While the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries have attempted to ab- 
sorb as much of this continuing cost within their budgets as possible, 
complete subsidization from the individual library is increasingly 
difficult. Pasadena, for example, estimates that the annual subscrip- 
tions for the new periodicals it has subscribed to within the last 
year, representing titles in the Bus'Lyi&ss Fev'todicuZs lYidex and Ay- 
■ptied Science and Technology Index not held by any other library in 
the MCLS will amount to some $700. To reach the goal of having all of 
the titles in these two indexes would require an additional outlay 
estimated at $1,500 per year, plus the cost of suitable backfiles. 

Approximately two-thirds of the funds spent on periodicals was 
allocated for backfiles. The objective of creating at least a ten- 
year backfile of all pertinent titles was substantially achieved ex- 
cept for new sijbscriptions placed in the past year. Most of the files 
are in microform. 

E. EQUIPMENT. 

Except for providing files to house microform materials, and 
microform reading-printing equipment, and some essential pieces of 
office furniture for the additional Project staff, the Demonstration 
had little effect on equipment in the two libraries. In fact, only 
three per cent of the funds were expended in this manner. At one point 
the staff of the Pomona Public Library proposed the expenditure of a 
sizable sum to create an increased capability for an ambitious public 
information program which would have included filmstrip and slide-show 
production, in-house production of Business Briefs and all other publi- 
cations, and silk-screen processing for posters. Tentative arrange- 
ments were made for the necessciry transfers of funds, etc., but the 
proposal was dropped in favor of extending the visitation program to 
other libraries in MCLS. 

F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOI^ENDATIONS. 

Nearly every facet of library operations was affected by the 
Demonstration Project in both Pomona and Pasadena. Project staff, with 
their specialized backgrounds, have provided a unique stimulus. Col- 
lections have been expanded in both scope and depth, furnishing a basis 
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for improved service to the Economic Community. The grant made pos- 
sible the purchase of equipment needed for housing the expanded micro- 
form collections of periodical backfiles. Some modification of library 
regulations, particularly as they concerned registration, was also 
achieved. 

It is evident that a Project of this kind leaves a residue of ef- 
fect throughout the library. Any library contemplating Demonstration 
Projects of this scope should take steps to prepare staff for the con- 
sequences. If substantial quantities of materials are to be acquired, 
the mundane problems of ordering, processing, and shelving must be 
considered. Since new programs sometimes run aground on the shoals 
of established library rules and regulations , there should be a con- 
scious willingness to review and modify these. 

In the final analysis, the libraries which emerged from this Demon- 
stration Project are, for better or for worse, somewhat different in- 
stitutions than the ones in which the program began. Besides the inter- 
nal changes, an important segment of the public has had its appetite 
whetted for library services - and the implicit promises of "more to 
come" will not be forgotten soon. 



FOOTNOTE 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



IN THE OPINION OF THE BUSINESSMAN. . . . 



While mciny aspects of the Demonstration Project could be analyzed 
from other data collected during the program, there seemed to be a need 
for the direct in-put of businessmen. Accordingly, a four-page question- 
naire containing twenty-three detailed multiple choice and open-end 
questions was prepared and distributed in December 1970. Some of the 
information gleaned from this questionnaire has been used elsewhere in 
this report. The main body of facts and the conclusions reached there- 
from are contained in this chapter. 

A. PURPOSE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

The questionnaire was devised to encourage a frank response from 
businessmen, providing a further body of data which would be useful in 
evaluating the Demonstration Program and the business services of the 
two libraries. Each question was directed to one or more of these ob- 
jectives: (1) information about the responding firm, (2) ways in which 

the Project had touched the compcUiy, (3) use made of the public library, 
(4) evaluation of certain library services, collections and facilities, 
and (5) effect of the Program on the firm. In some instances, the word- 
ing of the origineil Meyer-Rostvold questionnaire was used to provide re- 
sponses which could be considered valid for the purposes of comparison. 

The material was printed on a single sheet which, when folded, pre- 
sented an attractive four-page, 8>a" x 11" questionnaire. Beneath the 
title, "An Evaluation of Library Service to the Economic Community," a 
brief paragraph informed the businessman about the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire, asked for his participation, emd called attention to the 
postage paid, pre-addressed envelope enclosed to facilitate mailing. 

Most questions required only a check mark in the chosen space; lines 
were supplied for open-end responses. 

B. RESPONSE ACCORDED THE QUESTION^NAIRE. 

The mailing list was composed of those who had responded to the 
previous Meyer-Rostvold questionnaire, augmented by the firms which had 
been directly contacted by the Project Librarians. Considering the fact 
that the mailing occurred in December, and in due respect for the time 
required to answer the lengthy questionnaire, the response was good: 
twenty-four per cent in Pasadena and twenty-three per cent in Pomona. 
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RESPONSE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS. 



The response from the various types of firms is noted in 
Table XVIII-1. 



TABLE XVIII -1 

TYPES OF FIRMS RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 



TYPE OP FIRM PASADENA POMONA TOTAL 



Manufacturing 


31 % 


kz% 


uo% 


Se.’vloes 


44 jg 


yy% 


36 % 


Financial 


15 % 


15 % 


15 % 


Trade 


4 ^ 


13 % 


2^ 


Total 


10 05^ 


100 % 


loojg 



The responses from the two communities are fairly uniform. A 
larger proportion of the Pasadena firms fell in the Service cate- 
gory compared to Pomona where the largest number were Manufactur- 
ers. The response from the Financial firms was identical. In- 
dividuals engaged in .Trade were fewer in number. This profile of 
response can be compared with that accorded the Business Bviefs 
questionnaire, page 71, and the earlier Meyer-Rostvold Survey, 
page 7. 

1. RESPONSE BY SIZE OF FIRM. 



To gain some indication of the size of the firms responding , 
a question was asked, "How many people are employed at this loca- 
tion?" The results are compiled in Table XVIII-2. 



TABLE XVIII -2 

SIZE OF FIRMS RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 



NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


TOTAL 


Over 1000 


8 % 


1% 


1.6% 


500-999 


4 jg 


1% 


6.1% 


250-499 


4 jg 


8^ 


6. 2% 


100-249 


13^ 


lk% 


13.6% 


50-99 


4 jg 


1 % 


6 . 1 % 


25-49 


17^ 


15% 


15.8% 


11-24 


29% 


16% 


21.1% 


1-10 


21 % 


26% 




Total 


IQQi 


looi 


100 0^ 



While firms of all sizes were represented in the question- 
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naire returns , there was a preponderance of response from the 
smaller companies . When compared witli the Business Bviefs sur- 
vey, page 72, and the Meyer-Rostvold survey, page 8, the pattern 
of response seems consistent with prior experience. 

C. WAYS IN WHICH THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT HAD MADE CONTACT 
WITH THE RESPONDENTS. 

While the questionnaire had been sent to a carefully selected list 
representing those firms previously interviewed by Robert Meyer or con- 
tacted by one of the Project Librarians, there was a desire to know 
which aspects of the Demonstration Project were recognized by the re- 
spondents. Table XVIII-3 provides some useful information in this re- 
gard. 

TABLE XVIII-3 

PROGRAM ASPECTS RECOGNIZED BY THE RESPONDENTS 



PROGRAM ASPECT 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


Firm was Interviewed by Mr. Robert Meyer 


12 % 


lOJ^ 


Library Representative Visited Firm 


0* 


79 % 


Firm Receives Business Briefs 


32 % 


35 % 


Firm has Received Booklists (Mlnl-Blbs) 


0** 


57 % 



^Questionnaire was distributed prior to visitation of Library Repre- 
sentatives In Pasadena. 

**These booklists were not distributed In Pasadena. 



1. DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION. 

In Pasadena the chief exjoosure to the Project had been through 
Business Briefs, while in Pomona more than half of the respondents 
had received both the booklists and Business Briefs. Tlie effect of 
visitation can be seem in the fact that seventy-nine per cent of 
the response was from firms which Librcury Representatives had vis- 
ited. For the purposes of evaluation, it seems safe to assume that 
about one-third of the Pasadena firms had had direct contact with 
the Program. In Pomona, ninety-three per cent of the companies had 
been contacted - most of them in more than one way. Therefore'., the 
Pomona responses may be assumed to have originated with individ- 
uals potentially better acquainted with the Project them those from 
Pasadena. 

2. AVAILABILITY OF A "COMPANY CARD." 

Company Ccurds were available in both Pasadena and Pomona 
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Public Libraries during most of the Demonstration Project. The 
Library Representatives made a special effort to encourage the 
application for such cards during their visits. Since the ques 
tionnaires were issued prior to the period of visitation in 
Pasadena, this aspect of the program is only partially repre- 
sented by the figures in Table XVIII-4. 

TABLE XVIII-4 



AVAILABILITY OP "COMPANY CARDS" AMONG RESPONDING FIRMS 



RESPONSE 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


Firm has a library card Issued in name 




50^ 


of company 


13^ 


Firm does not have a library card issued 


79 % 




in name of company 


Do not know 




12 % 


Total 


100 % 


100 % 



A comparison of the responses for those having company cards with 
those not having them yields several interesting results. Ninety- 
one per cent of those with company ccirds reported having used the 
library for business purposes one or more times during the pre- 
ceding year as compared to sixty-nine per cent who did not have 
such a card. Forty-two per cent of those having company cards 
registered for a borrower's card, compared to only seven per cent 
of the others. Whereas only thirty-five per cent of the "have 
nots" predicted an increase in their firm's use of the public li- 
brciry during the coming year, sixty- two per cent of those with 
company cards projected their usage would rise in the year ahead. 
While some doubt may remain as to whether or not the possession of 
a company card is cm absolute di'iterminant in libra,ry usage, there 
can be little question but that it does contribute to increased usage 
of public libraries for business purposes. 

3. AMOUNT OF USE MADE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR BUSINESS 

AND NON-BUSINESS PURPOSES. 

Since the responses to memy of the questions depended, to 
some extent, upon the individual's actual use of the public li- 
brary for both business and personal purposes, appropriate ques- 
tions were asked to determine the amount of such usage. The find- 
ings are summarized in Table XVIII-5 

Pasadena businessmen apparently make more frequent use of 
their public library than do their counterparts in Pomona, both 
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for business and personal reasons. The greatest difference oc- 
curs with those who used the library more than ten times in the 
preceding year. There seems to be no patricular pattern ex- 
pressed by the differences between business and non— business 
usage in either city. 



TABLE XVIII-5 

AMOUNT OP USE MADE OP PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
P(R BUSINESS AND NON-BUSINESS PURPOSES 



Number of times 
Library was used 
during past year 


BUSINESS USAQE 
Pasadena Pomona 


Total 


NON-BUSINESS USAGE 
Pasadena Pomona 


Total 


At no time during year 


4^ 


12% 


9% 


12% 


13% 


12% 


One or two times 


\2$ 


19% 


16 % 


20% 


15% 


17% 


Three to six times 


32% 


33% 


33% 


12% 


20% 


17% 


Seven to ten times 


4^ 


10% 


8% 


8% 


17% 


l4jg 


More than ten times 


48^ 


26 % 


3^% 


H8% 


22% . 


40^ 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



4. FREQUENCY WITH WHICH VARIOUS KINDS OF LIBRZUIY 
SERVICES ARE USED. 

The amount of use made of the public library by businessmen 
provides only one dimension. To provide depth, some knowledge of 
how the library is used is needed. Therefore, the respondents 
were asked to indicate the frequency with which they used three 
basic libreiry services which require the assistanoe of a librar- 
ian, The results are shown in Tcdsle XVIII-6. 

TABLE XVIII-6 

PREQUENCY WITH WHICH LIBRARY SERVICES WERE 
USED BY BUSINESSMEN 



SERVICE 



PREQUENCY OP USE 


Telephone 

Reference 


Reference 
In Library 


Assistance In 
book selection 


Frequently 

(At least once a month) 


16 % 


16% 


8% 


Occasionally 

(Nearly every two or three months) 


33% 


3‘t% 


28 % 


Seldom 

(Once every six months or so) 


13% 


19% 


20% 


Never 


2k% 


16 % 


22% 


No Answer 


_12^ 


—12% 




Total 


loosg 


100% 


100% 



I 



> 






Photo Courtesy Eluabeth Powell 



The definitions of "frequency of use" were deliberately 
made somewhat indefinite to encourage response from those who 
might have been timid in answering such a question in exact 
terms. While "Reference Service in the Library" received the 
fewest "never" replies, there was an over-all consistency in the 
total response. About one-quarter of the respondents never used 
telephone reference and nearly as many never asked for assist- 
ance in selecting materials. 

A much greater variation in the pattern is seen when the 
group which did not answer the questions are eliminated and a 
comparison is made between the responses between Pasadena and 
Pomona businessmen. This is shown in Table XVIII-7 . 

TABLE XVIII-7 

COMPARISON OP THE PASADEKA AND POMONA RESPONSES 
AS TO FREQUENCY WITH WHICH PARTICULAR SERVICES ARE USED 

SERVICE 

Telephone Reference Assistance In 
FREQUENCY OF USE Reference In Library book selection 

Frequently 

(At least once a month) 



Pasadena 


35 % 


33 % 


13^ 


Pomona 


9 % 


5 % 




Occasionally 

(Nearly every two or three months) 








Pasadena 


52 % 


^ 3 % 


40jg 


Pomona 


29 % 


36 % 


35^ 


Seldom 




(Once evei?y six months or so) 








Pasadena 


9 % 


14^ 


14-jg 


Pomona 


20 % 


285 ^ 


30^ 


Never 






Pasadena 


4^ 


10^ 


33^ 


Pomona 


36 % 


25 % 


21 % 



It is clear, from this response at least, that the Pasadena busi- 
nessman makes much more frequent use of the library's services. 

The greatest contrast appears to be in the area of those who never 
use telephone reference service. Only four per cent of the Pasa- 
dena businessmen indicated this choice f while thirty— six per cent 
of the Pomona respondents placed themselves in the "never" column. 
The comparison is further underscored by noting that eighty-seven 
per cent of the Pasadena businessmen claimed to use telephone 
s^vice either frequently or occasionally compared to only thirty- 
eight per cent of those responding in Pomona. Unfortunately, 
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there is no way to deduce why such a difference exists. It can 
also be inferred from Table XVIII-7 that reference service , 
whether by telephone or in person, represents a more frequent 
demcind for the participation of a librarian than does selection 
of reading material. This would further susbiin the assumption 
that the way to the heart - or at least the attention - of the 
businessman is through improved reference services. Large read- 
ing collections alone - regardless of how pertinent they may be 
do not seem to hold the same attention. 

5. PROJECTED USE OF THE LIBRARY FOR THE COMING YEAR. 

One of the possible products of the Demonstration Project 
was an increase in librsiry usage by Business and Industry. There- 
fore, the respondents were asked to indicate whether they expecte 
to make more or less use of the public library, based on their 
experience of the previous year. The response is shown in Table 

XVIII-8. 



TABLE XVIII-8 



PROJECTED USE OP THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR THE COMINQ YEAR (1971) 



PROJECTED USE 

Greatly Increased 
Some Increase 
About the Same 
Little or None 
Total 



PASADENA POMONA TOTAL 



8^ 


20% 


15% 


52% 


36% 


li-2% 


U0% 


4ljg 


4ljg 


0^ 


—2% 


2% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



It is interesting that approximately the same percentage of 
the respondents of both cities projected their use for the coming 
year as being "about the same." Pomona businessmen scored con- 
siderably higher than those in Pasadena in anticipating greatly 
increased" use of the library. However, comparing those who ex- 
pected an increase in use against those who did not, the Pasa ena 
response was slightly higher, sixty per cent to fifty-six per 
cent (a combination of the scores for "greatly increased and 
"some increase.") Unfortunately, there is no basis for determin 
ing whether or not the amount of usage projected was actually 
achieved. 

D. EVALUATION OF THE PERFORMANCE LEVEL OF BASIC FUNCTIONS. 

Several questions were asked which encouraged the businessm^ to 
give his opinion as to how well the library performs sone of its basic 
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functions in terms of "services," "materials," and "physical facil- 
ities," these terms having been used by Meyer and Rostvold. 

1 . SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS . 

Table XVIII-9 shows how the respondents reacted to certain 
characteristics of library service. It is perhaps most signifi- 
cant that no one judged any of these as either ’’Poor" or "Very 
Bad," though both choices were applied to TTiQ.'b&V'Ld'ls^ the QCii'd 
oatdtogy and physical faciliti-es^ in Tables XVlll-10, XVIII-11 
and XVIII-12. 



TABLE XVIII-9 



EVALUATION OP THE PERFORMANCE LEVEL OP LIBRARY SERVICES 
IN PASADENA AND POMONA 



RATING 



EXCELLENT GOOD PAIR 



SERVICE 


Pas. 


Pom. 


Ave, 


Pas. 


Pom. 


Ave. 


Pas. 


Pom, 


, Ave. 


Ability to find desired 
information 


59 % 


4ljg 




4ljg 


53^ 


48^ 


S% 


6% 


4jg 


Accuracy of Information 
supplied 


64^ 


38^ 


48jg 


56% 


62 % 


52 % 


S% 


s% 


0 % 


Speed with which Informa- 
tion was foimd 


77% 


38^ 


54^ 


25% 


56% 


43^ 


S% 


6% 




Appropriateness of In- 
formation supplied 
Attitude of Staff 


57% 21^ 
Q5% 71% 


36% 38% 6z% 

75% 17% 


52^ 

25 ^ _ 


5% 

0^ _ 


17 % 
^ 


12%' 


Totals 


GO 

VO 




55% 


51% 


52% 


42$g 


- 


6% 


2i_ 



The performance level of services in the Pasadena Public Li- 
brary was given a slightly higher rating than in Pomona. For in- 
stance, sixty-eight per cent of the respondents classed Pasadena 
Library services as "Excellent" compared to forty-two per cent for 
Pomona. This differential seems to apply to all categories to 
some extent. The lowest scores, surprisingly perhaps, were in the 
category of "Appropriateness of information supplied." While nvore 
than half of the Pasadena respondents rated this as "Excellent, 
only twenty-one per cent of the Pomona businessmen concurred. This 
was the only category given a "Fair" rating by respondents in both 
communities. Libraries priding themselves on the accuracy and 
suitability of the information they think they dispense may well 
ponder the fact that businessmen are perhaps less satisfied than 
libraries might like to believe. At least in the case of responses 
received to this questionnaire, the two libraries were considered 
as performing less satisfactorily in these areas than, for in- 
stance, in the speed with which they supply information. 
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STAFF ATTITUDES 



Staff attitudes have been considered as a key factor in cre- 
ating a proper climate for library use by businessmen. Bonn in- 
dicated the seriousness of staff attitudes in his report, stating: 

Both librarians and loyal patrons agreed that personnel may well be the 
biggest internal problem that libraries must face in giving service to 
business and industry, not so much because of the usual non-technical back- 
ground of most librarians but more because of the xinreasonable non-progres- 
sive attitudes of so many of them. We need personnel, said one librarian, 
who are at least psychologically oriented to change - of any kind - but 
especially to change in library technology, computers, mechanization, micro- 
forms, telecommunications, and so on. We need personnel, said another li- 
brarian, who are not only alert, competent, and well-trained generally, but 
also well trained especially in reference service (first identifying then 
xinderstandliig the question) and in public relations (librarian-patron first 
contact, e.g., ).l 

Bonn continued his emphasis on this subject later in his report in 
these words: 

But more Important than resources or facilities in service-contact 
libraries will be the personnel, especially the reference staff who deal 
directly with the people who turn to the libraries for information or 
reading material in business. Industry, science, or technology. They 
must be good reference librarians, of course, anc; they must be adept in 
dealing with skeptical, reluctant, confused, and often vague individ- 
uals, Each one must be able to extract from the patron his exact prob- 
lem, to interpret that problem exactly and in context to a subject or 
research center if necessary, and to Interpret the answer to the patron 
when it is found. Each one must be able to Judge both the level and 
the amount of understanding the patron has of his problem, of the liter- 
ature he reads on it, and of the solution either he or the library staff 
finds. Each one must be the liaison between the library and its busi- 
ness and Industrial community, he must know this community well, he must 
help in the development of the subject collections of the library to 
better serve the needs and Interests of this community, he must know the 
other sources in the community (and in the area) to which he can tarrn if 
need be for specialized technical information not otherwise readily 
available, and he must know where, when, and how a patron should be re- 
ferred for advanced or more specialized material. 

Perhaps what I am saying is that it is people - librarians - who 
give service, not resoTirces, libraries, systems, or networks,^ 

Meyer and Rostvold also devoted considerable space to the problems 
of staffing and staff attitudes.^ However, in commenting on the 
staffs of the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries, the surveyors 
stated: 

The staffs of the public libraries in this survey were outstanding 
in their sincere desire to be of greater assistance to their clientele. 
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They also possess the intelligence, bibliographic knowledge and experience, 
and orientation to business needs that are essential to the high level of 
service they now try to provide with limited resources. 

In view of the importance of Staff Attitudes as attested bv 
these authorities, and in support of the findings of Meyer and 
Rostvold , the data supplied on this subject in Table XVIII-9 is 
especially reassuring. Both libraries registered relatively high 
scores for staff performance, in fact, neither received a re- 
sponse other than "Excellent" or "Good." A number of the respond- 
ents emphasized their approval by adding exclamation marks to 
their checks, or comments such as "outstanding," "very efficient," 
"most helpful," "give rapid service," "go beyond what is expect- 
ed," etc. It is hoped that the staff members of both libraries 
will accept this praise both as "thanks" and as a reason for con- 
tinuing the never-ending job of improving staff attitudes. 

3. LIBRARY MATERIALS. 

Businessmen were also asked several specific questions about 
the library's collections. These were posed in terms of the in- 
dividual's needs. The response is shown in Table XVIII-10. The 
larger Pasadena collection fared somewhat better than that of the 
Pomona Public Library. Even so, the respondents were more critical 
of materials than they were of the services. Whereas fifty-five 
per cent of the response to services was in the "Excellent" column, 
materials rated only thirty-two per cent in this classification. 
Only three per cent of the respondents described services as "Fair" 
while eighteen per cent used this description for the materials and 
another one per cent placed them in the "Poor" category. 

TABLE XVIII-10 

EVALUATION OP THE LIBRARY'S MATERIALS BY BUSINESSMEN 



RATING 



Item 


EXCELLENT 
Pas, Pom, Total 


Pas. 


GOOD 

Pom, 


Total 


Pas. 


PAIR 

Pom. 


Total 


Pas. 


POOR 

Pom, 


Total 


Adequate for 
my needs 


50^ 


29% 




36^ 


47^ 


43^ 


m% 




19^ 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Contains up- 

to-date 

material 


36^ 


27% 


yi% 


55^ 


6ljg 


58^ 


9% 


12^ 


11% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Has desired 
books avail- 
able when I 
need them 


33^ 24^ 


evil 


52^ 


44^ 






0% __2% 


4^ 


Totals 




27% 


7>2% 


48^ 


49^ 


49^ 


12% 


22% 


18% 


0% 


2% 


1% 
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Both collections, in the opinion of the respondents, appeared 
weak in terms of up-to-date materials and the ready availability 
of desired titles. These figures support the observations of 
others who, as a result of their studies of the information needs 
of businessmen, have stressed the need for recent material with 
sufficient duplication to assure the books being on the shelf 
when needed.^ While both the Pasadena and Pomona Public Librar- 
ies have devoted a larger portion of their book budgets to the 
purchase of materials in the fields of Business and Industry than 
have many libraries, appcirently the present collections still 
leave something to be desired. This, perhaps, is cin indication 
of the kind of resources necessary to satisfy the demcinds of busi- 
nessmen, and as support for Bonn's conclusions regarding the size 
of collections.® If this can be taken as a measure of relative 
satisfaction, there can be little surprise as to the businessman's 
traditional discontent with public libraries. 

4. THE CARD CATALOG. 

One question asked in this series related to the use of the 
card catcilog. Is it, or is it not, a useful tool so far as busi- 
nessmen are concerned? The opinions of the survey respondents 
are shown in Table XVIII-11. 

TABLE XVIII-11 

HOW USEFUL IS THE LIBRARY »S CARD CATALOG? 

RATING 

EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR 

ITEM Pas. Pom,. Aye. Pas. Ppm. Ave. Pas. Pom. Avel 

Usefulness of the 

Library's Card 38$^ 335^ 355^ 535^ 60 % 9 % 7 % 

Catalog 



Those finding the Ccird Catalog "Excellent" cunounted to about 
one-third of the respondents. Most considered it "Good," while 
slightly less them ten per cent rated it as only "Fair." Unfor- 
tunately, no fxirther questions were asked to determine what was or 
was not liked about the card catalog. The fact that the response 
was similar in both libraries may have some significance. Is this 
simply representative of the way the public generally views the 
card catalog? The similarity of response is somewhat more inter- 
esting considering the fact that the Pasadena card catalog is a 
dictionary catalog, while that of the Pomona Public Libraury is 
divided, with authors amd titles interfiled into one catalog and 



subjects separated into another • Would the card catalog receive 
greater approval if businessmen were better instructed in its 
use? Again, there is no evidence to confirm or deny such a no- 
tion. 



5. PHYSICAL FACILITIES. 



The final questions dealing with the businessman's evalua- 
tion of the two libraries concerned some of the physical facil- 
ities - a term loosely applied to include a variety of items. 
These questions were inserted as a follow-up to some of the find- 
ings and observations of the Meyer-Rostvold study, ^ which pointed 
up the sensitivity of businessmen to the physical surroundings 
and general atmosphere. The response to these questions is pre- 
sented in Table XVIII-12. There is a greater spread of opinion 
here than in either services or collections, due in part to the 
issue of parking. The higher scores for Pomona are partially 
due, at least, to the occupancy of a new building in 1965. 



TABLE XVIII-12 

EVALUATION OP THE LIBRARIES ' PHYSICAL FEATURES BY BUSINESSMEN 
Item and Library EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR 2>OOR VERY BAD 



Library Furnishings and 



Facilities: 



PASADENA 


30^ 


52% 


18 J^ 


0% 


0% 


POMONA 


Ql% 


19% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


TOTAL 


6o% 


33% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


General Atmosphere of 
the Library: 


PASADENA 


415^ 


55% 


k% 


0% 


0% 


POMONA 


73% 


2k% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


TOTAL 


60% 


36% 


k% 


0% 


0% 


Arrangement of Materials 
in Library: 


PASADENA 


36% 


45^ 


lk% 


5% 


0% 


POMONA 


55% 


425^ 


3% 


0% 


0% 


TOTAL 


K7% 


kk% 


7% 


2% 


0% 


Hours Library Is Open: 


PASADENA 


2‘^% 


4356 


29% 


4J6 


0% 


POMONA 


U8% 


39^ 


13% 


0% 


0% 


TOTAL 


39% 


405^ 


19% 


2%, 


0% 


Parking: 


PASADENA 


9% 


18 ^ 


9% 


41% 


23% 


POMONA 


19% 


23% 


42% 


13% 


3% 


TOTAL 


15% 


21% 


28 % 


25% 


11% 


TOTALS: 


PASADENA 


28 % 


^3% 


15% 


10% 


4)8 


POMONA 


56% 


29% 


12% 


2% 


1% 


TOTAL 


44?g 


35^ 


13% 


^% 


_2i. 
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It is a little difficult to understand why the Pomona Public 
Library received a significcintly better rating in terms of the 
arrcingement of materials unless this is due to the fact that things 
are often easier to find in a smaller building and collection. The 
fact that fourteen per cent of the Pasadena respondents classed 
their library as only "Fair" and another five per cent as "Poor" 
in this regard might be considered reason for special study of 
material arrangement. 

Since the Pasadena Library was open sixty-nine hours per week 
and the Pomona Library seventy-two hours , including Sunday after- 
noon, the dissatisfaction with the hours of opening must represent 
a basic difference in opinion as to when a public library should 
be available for use. It is unfortunate that the businessmen were 
not asked to state their preferences since such responses would 
have provided interesting data worthy of consideration. Both li- 
braries, upon inquiry, noted that their peak hours of use by busi- 
nessmen came during the day - often in the morning so far as tele- 
phone reference service was concerned. Perhaps the business desks, 
like wholesalers and other suppliers, should be open at least for 
telephone service somewhat earlier in the morning to coincide with 
the office hours of businessmen. An experiment in this direction 
would be interesting. 

Of all the questions asked, that of adequate parking garnered 
the most diverse response. While some businessmen might have been 
reluctant to offer opinions about collections cind services, park- 
ing was considered a very personal matter about which definite 
opinions were immediately formed. Looking at the averages first, 
almost as many considered the provision of parking at both librar- 
ies to be "Very Bad" as "Excellent," cind more considered it to be 
"Poor" than "Good." The response by library is specially inter- 
esting in view of the quite different circumstcinces which prevail. 
While off street parking is almost non-existent in Pasadena, there 
are sixty-five spaces immediately adjacent to the Pomona Public 
Library, and approximately the same nxjmber a half-block away - all 
free I Yet, three per cent of the Pomona respondents considered 
parking there "Very Bad," thirteen per cent "Poor," and forty-two 
percent only "Fair I" One can only wonder whether or not this is 
an expression of the typical dissatisfaction with any parking 
space not immediately in front of the door. Would the commercial 
buildings and factories represented by these same businessmen find 
public response to their parking any better? In any case, the 
figures tend to support the data gathered by Meyer and Rostvold 
which showed that the inadequacy of library parking facilities was 
a primary criticism by businessmen, ranking above all others so 
far as the physical facilities were concerned.® 
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Before leaving this evaluation of the library by business- 
men, a comparison of the average for each major category seems 
pertinent. This is shown in Figure XVIII-1 under the headings 
of "Excellent," "Good," "Fair," "Poor," and "Very Bad." Recog- 
nizing the wide variances depending upon tlie specific question 
asked in each category and the library concerned , only very gen- 
eral observations can be made. It would appear that, on the 
whole, the various aspects evaluated by the businessmen are most 
frequently ranked as "Good." This probably means that while 
they are generally satisfactory, there is room for improvement. 
Collections and Physical Facilities - and again. Parking must be 
singled out - seem to come in for the most adverse ratings. 

E. FINANCING THE CONTINUATION OF THE PROGRAM TO BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY. 

At several points in this study there has been discussion regard- 
ing the possibility of securing at least a part of the funds for the 
continuation of the Program from income derived directly from the 
Economic Community. The questionnaire sent to businessmen seemed to 
offer an excellent opportunity to test the reception of any such plan. 
The question was carefully worded cind four alternatives suggested: 

If It becomes necessary for the public library to ask for financial 
support from the Economic Community to maintain an adequate level of 
collections and services to meet your information needs, by what 
means would your firm be willing to contribute? 

a . Purchasing a subscription to book lists and other publica- 
tions. 

b. Paying a special charge for each transaction such as loans, 

lengthy literature searches, complex reference questions, etc, 

c. Paying an annual membership fee for these special services, 

d. Making a grant or gift to support this service each year. 

In view of the initial concern over placing this question in the 
questionnaire, there was considerable interest in the amount, as well 
as the kind, of response it received. In Pasadena, seventy-two per 
cent of the respondents chose to answer the question compared to fifty- 
five per cent of those in Pomona. In addition, there were those in 
both communities who explained their failure to check one of the ans- 
wers with such phrases as, "This would be decided by someone else," 

"Not in a position to decide this," "Can't be determined at this time," 
and "Don't know yet," Such replies may, of course, be "polite siibsti- 
tutes" for a negative response. 

The response of those who answered the question is shown in Tcible 
XVIII- J.3 , In Pasadena a larger number were interested in paying a 
treinsaction charge, while in Pomona an annual membership fee seemed to 
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FIGURE XVIII-1 



COMPARISON OP AVERAGES FOR EVALUATIONS IN MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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be favored. The same percentage of businessmen in both cities ap- 
peared willing to make a grant or gift to support the service; sub- 
scriptions for publications seemed somewhat more popular , however . 

TABLE XVI 11-13 

FINANCING THE CONTINUATION OF THE PROGRAM 



METHOD 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


TOTAL 


Purchasing a subscription to book- 
lists and other publications 


17^ 


15^ 


16 % 


Paying a charge for each trans- 
action 




31^ 


36 % 


Paying an annual membership fee 


33^ 




^ 0 % 


Making an annual grant or gift 


8^ 


8 % 


8 % 



In view of the comparatively large number of respondents who abstained 
from answering this question the replies can be regarded only as in- 
dicative at best. There seemed to be no significant differences in 
the profiles of those who did and did not respond to the question, or 
those choosing a particular method of support, either by type of busi- 
ness represented or size of the firm. 

Based on this response it would seem that while some financial 
support might be forthcoming from the business sector, cuiy kind of com- 
pulsory fee program would eliminate many firms from using the tradi- 
tionally free service of the public library. Perhaps this response 
makes it possible to present a more persuasive argument for increased 
library support through taxes as the best way of sharing the costs for 
iitproved library service to business and industry. 

F, AFFECT OF THE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM ON USE OF THE LIBRARY. 

While many of the questions seemed indicative of the affect the 
Demonstration Project had had on business, there seemed to be good 
reason to ask this as a direct question. The responses to the ques— 
tion, "In what way has this program affected your use of the library?" 
were phrased to include specific alternatives which the businessman 
could recognize easily. The results are shown in Table XVIII-14. 

Nearly half of the responses indicated that the Program had increased 
their use of the library. Almost one-quarter of the respondents had 
registered for a borrower's card. The larger percentage registering 
new borrower's cards in Pomona may be attributed to the activities 
of the visitation program conducted by the Library Representatives. In 
view of the amount of use made of the library by these businessmen 
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(see Table XVIII-5) it is not too surprising that only six per cent 
were prompted to make their first trip to the library - apparently 
most of them had been there before, even though they may not have 
been registered borrowers. 



TABLE XVIII- 14 



AFFECT OF THE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM ON THE 
BUSINESSMAN'S USE OF THE LIBRARY 



ITEM 

I visited the library for the first time 
I registered for a borrower's card 
It has increased my previous use of the library 
I am unaware that it has had any effect 
I still do not use the library in any way 

Total 



PASADENA POMONA TOTAL 



1% 


5^ 


6^ 


l4jg 


30^ 


2J% 


48^ 


4ljg 


44jg 




22% 


2\% 


2 ^ 


2% 


2 ^ 


loojg 


lOOjg 


loojg 



On the negative side, a quarter of the respondents could not see 
that the Demonstration Program had affected their use of the library, 
while three per cent claimed that they still did not use the library 
in any way. However, using this information in a positive manner, 
nearly three-quarters of the respondents seemed aware that their use 
of the library had, indeed, been affected by the Demonstration Project. 

G. DEGREE OF AWARENESS OF LIBRARY SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
PRESENTLY AVAILABLE. 



Since one of the primary objectives of the Demonstration Project 
was to increase the businessman's awareness of library services and 
facilities presently available, the respondents were asked to rate 
their own awareness on a four-part scale. The response is given in 
Table XVIII-15. 



TABLE XVIII-15 

DEGREE OF AWARENESS OF LIBRARY SERVICES BY BUSINESSMEN 



DEGREE OF AWARENESS 


PASADENA 


POMONA 


TOTAL 


Very much aware 


32J« 


31^ 


31^ 


Moderately aware 


52^ 


50^ 


51^ 


Slightly aware 


\2% 


19^ 


16 % 


Unaware 


4% 


0% 


2% 



Taken as a group, those who indicated they were either "unaware" or 
only "slightly aware" of the library's services and facilities were. 
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almost without exception, the same individuals who had not been visit- 
ed by the Library Representatives, did not receive Business Briefs, 
and did not have a company card. Together, they accounted for sixty- 
seven per cent of those who stated they had not used the library dur- 
ing the previous year for business purposes, cind fifty-six per cent of 
those who had used it only once or twice. 

On the other hand, those who replied that they were "very much 
aware" of the public library were apt to be among the heaviest users 
of the library for business purposes, accounting for almost fifty per 
cent of those who claimed to have used the library more them ten times 
during the previous year. All but one of the Pomona respondents in 
this category had been visited by one of the Library Representatives. 
Fifty-seven per cent of these individuals received Business Briefs, 
but only twenty-nine per cent possessed a company card. Together, they 
accounted for half of those who anticipated that their firms would 
"greatly increase" their use of the public library during the coming 
year. Such a profile of those "very much aware" of the library is hard- 
ly unexpected, of course. 

H. COMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH THE MEYER-ROSTVOLD SURVEY. 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, several of the ques- 
tions used in the Meyer- Rostvold survey had been repeated to provide 
an opportunity for comparison. The mailing list for the 1970 survey 
included all those interviewed by Meyer or those who had responded to 
the mailed questionnaire during the previous study. The response show- 
ed that twelve per cent of the replies from Pasadena and ten per cent 
of those from Pomona came from people whose firms had been involved in 
the initial study, plus three per cent who stated that they "couldn't 
remember." (Given the turnover in management personnel and the number 
of interviews conducted during the course of the year, it is a wonder 
that this latter figure is not considerably larger I) 

The difference in response between the Meyer-Rostvold Survey and 
the 1970 Survey must rest, at least in part, on the differences in the 
composition of the groups which responded. Perhaps most significant is 
the fact that the 1970 Survey mailing list included a substantied. num- 
ber of firms known to be users of the public library, while the Meyer- 
Rostvold questionnaire was sent to a list of firms compiled as somewhat 
representative of the total business community. True, all of those to 
whom the Meyer-Rostvold Survey was sent were included as part of the 
1970 mailing list. It is easy to speculate that only those interested 
in the library actually took the time to answer the questionnaires. On 
the other hand, receipt of a number of returns from individuals who 
professed little or no acquaintance with either library indicates that 
this was not necessarily the case. The fact remeu.ns that the 1970 ques- 
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tionnaire was distributed to provide businessmen an opportunity for 
evaluating the library - particularly those who already make some use 
of its materials^ services ^ and facilities. Consequently » the mail” 
ing list and the resulting response should not be construed as neces- 
sarily representative of the entire Economic Community. 

1. COMPARING THE TYPE AND SIZE OF THE RESPONDING FIRMS. 

One of the important considerations, it seems, in making a 
compeurison such as this is to determine how comparable the sam- 
ples are. A study of Figures XVIII-2 and XVIII-3 show that the 
differences are relatively slight. 



FIGURE XVIII-2 



01 



A COMPARISON OP THE TYPES OP FIRMS INCLUDED IN THE TWO SURVEYS 

20l 40^ §2^ §2^ 



Manufacturing 





1970 Survey 




Mey er->Ro etvold 
Survey 



The 1970 survey showed a higher response from Manufacturers while 
Meyer and Rostvold received better participation from Services. 
There seems to be no appeurent reeison for this , except that service 
conpanies appear to be more prevalent in Pasadena, from which 
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Mey^r and Rostvold receive fifty-five per cent of their response. 
This can be compared to the 1970 survey in which only thirty- 
eight per cent of the respondents were located in Pasadena. 



PIQURE XVIII -3 

COMPARISON OP THE SIZE OP PIRMS RESPONDING TO THE TWO SURVEYS 



0 ^ 20 ^ 

100 or more Employees 




10 or fewer Employees 




60 % Bo% 100^ 



1970 Surrey 

Meyer-Roetrold 

survey 



As Figure XVlII-3 shows, the size of the responding firms, 
in terms of the niimber of enqployees, was very similar. The 1970 
survey received slightly greater participation from larger firms 
euid somewhat less from the smaller conqpamies. 



2. CX»MPARISON OF THE FREQUENCY OF USE OF THE LIBRARY 

FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 

One of the areas surveyed by Meyer and Rostvold was the fre- 
quency businessmen used the public library for business purposes. 
It seemed desirable to explore this same area in the 1970 survey. 
The results are shown in Figure XVIII-4. They make quite clear 
that an esse.ntial difference existed in the composition of ™ 
respondents for the two surveys: those who replied to ^e 1970 

questionnaire were, comparatively speaking, “users of the li- 
brsuY*" used the library for business 

purposes during the year, cospared to more than four times as 
many in the Meyer-Rostvold survey. In fact, seventy-five per 
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cent reported using the library three or more times during the 
year as compared to only forty-five per cent of those in the 
earlier survey. 



FIGURE miI-4 

A COMPARISON OP THE FREQUENCY OF USE OP 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 

0 ^ 20 ^ 40 ^ ^ 80 ^ 



At no time this year 




Once or twice 





1970 Survey 




Meyer-Roetvold 

Survey 



This difference is hardly surprisMg in view of the c»mposition 
of the mailing list for the 1970 questionnaire which included 
those individuals who had been contacted through visitation or 
other xne 2 ms. 

3. EXTERNAL INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. 

One of the interesting and pertinent Meyer-Rostvold find- 
ings was the determination of the degree businessmen relied upon 
various sources for their information requirements.^° It was 
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felt that a repetition of this question in the 1970 survey 
would give added dimensions to these findings. A comparison 
of the results with cnose of Meyer cuid Rostvold is shown in 
Figure XVIII-5. 

As seen in Figure XVIII-5, the information produced by 
both surveys is quite similar. In each case the public library 
was rated in second place, and in both instances, with more than 
fifty per cent of the firms acknowledging their use of this 
source for business information. However, the suppliers of 
equipment and materials were favored by more firms in the 1970 
survey, while the local Chamber of Commerce was given the top 
spot in the Meyer- Rostvold survey. 

It is notable that there is considerable reliance on govern- 
ment agencies for information. It would seem that libraries 
might capitalize on this interdependence by emphasizing the 
availability of government publications as part of the intrinsic 
library collections and services. Similarly, the responses also 
indicated that closer cooperation between the public library and 
the local Chamber of Commerce would seem called for to avoid vui- 
necessary duplication of resources and information services with- 
in the community. 

k sizable number of firms noted seeking information from 
academic and special libraries as well as through individual aca- 
demic personnel and their laboratories. The Federed government's 
Small Business Administration (SBA) also appears to be a source 
of information used by a significant nximber of firms. Several of 
the respondents added other sources of information to the list in 
the questionnaire, including: trade organizations, trade publi- 

cations, professional societies, management associations, spec- 
i^dized services, private research organizations, and "men in the 
same line of business." 

By separating the responses according tb type of business 
there appears to be some differences in the popularity of the veu:- 
ious information sources. These become appeurent in TcUole XVIII-15 
which shows the sources in rank order of preference by kind of 
business. Those engaged in Trade €Uid Financial activities reemed 
to use fewer different sources than those involved in Service and 
Manufacturing. Whether the responding firm was located in Pomona 
or Pasadena seemed to make little difference. 

From this response it seems that Meinufacturers appear more 
dependent upon the public library as a source of business informa- 
tion than other types of firms. In each group, the public library. 
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FIGURE miI-5 



A COMPARISON OF THE EXTERNAL INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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the Chamber of Conunerce, suppliers of equipment and materials, 
and government agencies rank in the top four. It would seem 
that, equipped with such knowledge as this, the public library 
should be in a better position to help coordinate information 
services within the community, helping it to achieve its ob- 
jective of becoming the first point of contact for the busi- 
nessman looking for facts. 

TABLE XVIII-16 

SOURCES OP INFORMATION USED BY BUSINESS RANKED BY TYPE OP FIRM IN ORDER 

OF PREFERENCE 



FINANCE SERVICES MANUFACTURING TRADE 



Chamber of Commerce 


Suppliers 


Public Libraries 


Suppliers 


Public Libraries 


Chamber of Commerce 


Suppliers 


Chamber of Commerce 


Suppliers 


Government Agenc es 


Government Agencies 


Government Agencies 


Government Agencies 


Public Libraries 


Academic Libraries 


Public Libraries 


Small Bus. Admin. 


Special Libraries 


Chainber of Commerce 


Coll. Prof. & Labs. 


Coll. Prof. & Labs. 


Academic Libraries 


Coll. Prof. & Labs. 


Small Bus. Admin. 


Academic Libraries 


Coll. Prof. & Labs. 


Small Bus. Admin. 




Special Libraries 


Small Bus. Admin. 


Special Libraries 




Other 


Other 


Other 





A further cUi€Llysis of these responses in terms of the size 
of the firms shows still another facet of the information seeking 
processes. For this analysis the firms were divided intc three 
groups; (1) Large firms with 100 or more employees, (2) Medivim 
sized firms with 11-99 employees, and (3) Small firms with 10 
onployees or less. The preference expressed for the various 
sources of information are shown in rank order in Table XVIII— 16. 
While the small and leurge firms seemed to give first preference 
to suppliers , the medium sized firms gave the public library top 
billing. Small firms gave the public libreu^^ the number two spot 
while the lar^e firms agreed on placing the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and government agencies third and fourth, respectively. 
Large firms gave academic libraries fourth place. 

Special libraries were given greater recognition by large 
firms where they ranked fifth rather than eighth as in the case 
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of the medium sized and small companies. It is interesting that 
the Chamber of Commerce seems to play a more important role as a 
source of information for the medium and small firms than for 
those of a larger size/ dropping from third position to •’ixth. 
Apparently college professors and laboratories are used More by 
firms of a medium size than by either the large or small compan- 
ies. As might be expected, the Small Business Administration is 
a more important source of information for the small firms than 
for those of a larger size -• though still ranking only fifth. 

TABLE mil -17 

SOURCES OP INFORMATION USED BY BUSINESS RANKED BY SIZE OP FIRM 

IN ORDER OP PREFERENCE 



LARGE FIRMS 
(100 or more employees) 


MEDIUM SIZED FIRMS 
(11 to 99 employees) 


SMALL FIRMS 

(10 employees or less) 


1. 


Suppliers 


1. Public Libraries 


1. 


Suppliers 


2. 


Government Agencies 


2. Supplier 


2. 


Public Libraries 


3. 


Public Libraries 


3, Chamber of Commerce 


3. 


Chamber of Commerce 


4. 


Academic Libraries 


4. Government Agencies 


4. 


Government Agencies 


5. 


Special Libraries 


3. College Prof. & Labs. 


5. 


Small Bus. Admin. 


6. 


Chamber of Commerce 


6. Academic Libraries 


6. 


Academic Libraries 


7. 


Small Bus. Admin. 


7. Small Bus. Admin. 


7. 


College Prof. & Labs. 


8. 


College Prof. & Labs. 


8. Special Libraries 


8. 


Special Libraries 


9. 


Other 


9 . Other 


9. 


Other 



Whereas the location of the responding fixnn seemed to madce 
little difference in the choice of information sources so fax as 
the type of business was concerned, location seems to be more of 
a determinant in terms of the size of the firm. Tad>le XVIII-17 
attempts to show these contracts. 

Suppliers ranked first or second in all size categories. 
However, the public library ranged from first for medium sized 
firms in Pasadena to fourth place for large companies in the same 
city! An even greater difference is seen in the role of the 
Chamber of Commerce as an information source. Medium sized firms 
in Pomona gave the Chamber of Comnerce first place, whereas it 
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was accorded fourth place by the large firms and fifth place by 
small firms in that city. Small firms, by contrast, gave the 
Chamber second place, while the medium sized firms ranked it 
fourth, and large firms sixth in Pasadena. While these survey 
figures provide no particular reasons to explain these differ- 
ences, one might assume that they are derived from local situ- 
ations and conditions. 



TABLE mil -18 

SOURCES OP INFORMATION USED BY BUSINESSMEN IN PASADENA AND POMONA 



SOURCES 


LARGE FIRMS 
(100 Employees 
or more) 
Pas. Pom. 


MEDIUM SIZED FIRMS 
(11 to 99) 
Employees 
Pas. Pom. 


SMALL FIRMS 
(10 Employees 
or less) 
Pas. Pom. 


Suppliers 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Public Libraries 


4 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


Chamber of Commerce 


6 


4 


4 


1 


2 


5 


Qovemmenb Agencies 


2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 


Special Libraries 


5 


6 


7 


8 


- 


- 


Academic Libraries 


3 


5 


6 


7 


- 


4 


Small Business Admin. 


8 


7 


9 


6 


4 


6 


College Profs. & Labs* 


7 


8 


5 


5 


6 


- 


Other 


9 


9 


8 


9 


- 


7 



4. AWARENESS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A SOURCE FOR 

BUSINESS INFORMATION. 

Since one of the primeury concerns of the Demonstration Pro- 
ject was to improve the aweureness of businessmen to the public 
library as a source for business information, it seems that the 
data on this subject in the initial study should be compared 
with the results of the 1970 survey. While it would be erron- 
eous to consider that such a thing as "awareness" is a static 
situation, by making this comparison it should be possible to 
determine whether or not some progress toward the goal of in- 
creased awareness has been made. To this end, businessmen were 
asked to judge their own degree of awareness using the scale 
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employed by Meyer and Rostvold. The results of the two sur- 
veys are illustrated in Figure XVIII-6 

FIGURE XVTII-6 

THE EFFECT OP THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT ON THE BUSINESSMAN'S 
AWARENESS OP THE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
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It seems clear that those who responded to the 1970 ques- 
tionnaire were significemtly more aware of the public library's 
services and facilities than those who had been contacted in 
the original study. Since the overlap of respondents between 
the two sujTveys is around twelve per cent^ this cannot be inter' 
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preted as proof that a particuleir group of people became more 
aware of the public library in this period. However, there can 
be little doubt that the Demonstration Project must, indeed, 
have had some positive effect, assuming that each of the groups 
of businessmen responding to the surveys were fairly representa' 
tive of the business community. 

Table XVIII-17 shows a comparison of the data gathered in 
the two studies, emalyzed by community. The scores are fairly 
close, the largest differential being in the "Very much aware" 
category so far as the Meyer-Rostvold survey is concerned, and 
in the "Slightly aware" class in the more recent study. 



TABLE XVUI-19 

A COMPARISON OP THE PASADENA AND POMONA RESPONSES 
TO THE QUESTION OP AWARENESS IN TWO SURVEYS 



DEGREE OP AWARENESS 

Very Much Aware: 

Meyer-Rostvold Stu>vey 
1970 Survey 

Moderately Aware: 

Meyer-Rostvold Eorvey 
1970 Survey 

Slightly Aware: 

Meyer-Rostvold Survey 
1970 Survey 

Unaware: 

Meyer-Rostvold Survey 
1970 Survey 

Did Not Answer: 

Meyer-Rostvold Survey 
1970 Survey 



PASADENA POMONA 



z\% 


10f( 




3 U^ 




455 ^ 




505 ^ 


23 ^ 


27^ 


12 % 


195 ^ 


Vi% 


18^ 


^% 


0% 


1% 


0 % 


0% 


0 % 



The 1970 survey shows that the number calling themselves "Very 
much aware" was three times greater for businessmen in Pomona 
than in the previous survey. Those who considered themselves 
"Unaware" fell from fifteen per cent to four per cent in Pasa- 
dena and from eighteen per cent to zero in Pomona! Bie number 
who were "Moderately aware" increased in both communities just 
as the percentage of the "Slightly aware" declined. These 
figures point definitely to the existence of a group of business- 
men in each comminity considerable more aware of the library 
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than was the case before the Demonstration Program began. 

Meyer and Rostvold also analyzed the responses to this 
question by type of firm. A comparison of the data from 
the two surveys is provided in Tcible XVI 1 1-18. 

TABLE XVIII-20 

A COMPARISON OP THE DEGREE OP AWARENESS OP LIBRARY SERVICES 
AND PACILITIES BASED UPON THE TYPE OP PIRM 
RESPONDING TO THE TWO SURVEYS 

TYPE OP PIRM 



DEGREE OP AWARENESS PINANCE SERVICE TRADE MANUPACTURINQ 



Veiry Much Aware 


Meyer-Rostvold 


1 % 


1 B% 


6 % 


20 % 


1970 Survey 


20 % 


30% 


67% 


30% 


Moderately Aware 


Meyer-Rostvold 


H 0 % 


47^ 


35 % 


37 % 


1970 Survey 


H 0 % 


54^ 


17 % 


59 % 


Slightly Aware 


Meyer-Rostvold 


20 % 


21^ 


35 % 


29% 


1970 Survey 


30% 


17^ 


16% 


11 % 


Unaware 


Meyer-Rostvold 


33 % 


12^ 


24jg 


15% 


1970 Survey 


10 % 


0 % 


0 % 


0 % 


No Answer 


0 % 


1 % 


0 % 


0% 



Since the "degree of awareness" was chosen by each re- 
spondent as a personal judgment, there is no external or ob- 
jective criteria by which the differences registered in Table 
XVIII-18 Com be judged. However, there is certainly a defin- 
ite shift tow 2 u?d a greater degree of awareness in every type 
of firm. Some of the changes are almost dramatic as in the 
case of those engaged in Treuie: sixty-seven per cent now 

claim to be "Very much aware" of the public library compared 
to only six per cent of those replying to the Meyer-Rostvold 
Survey. The bulk of the respondents in cd.1 but the Trade 
category still consider themselves "Moderately aware." More- 
over, there has been an impressive reduction - almost elimin- 
ation - of respondents who consider themselves as "Unawcure." 
Interestingly, the ten per cent who checked the "Unaware" re- 
sponse, were all in the field of Fin 2 mce - the same type of 
business in which the largest percentage gave a similar cuiswer 
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to Meyer and Rostvold! Finance likewise had the lowest per- 
centage of respondents in the "Very much aweure" classifica- 
tion. 

I. SOME VOLUNTARY REACTIONS TO THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. 

In addition to their other responses , the businessmen were offer- 
ed the opportunity to volunteer their comments aJoout any "outstanding 
service your public libraury has provided your firm during 1970." It 
was further suggested that they might indicate what effect such ser- 
vices might have had on the firm's "operations r products r marketing, 
sales, production, etc." 

Almost one-third of the businessmen took this opportunity to make 
some comment, whether in direct response or not. The iiumber was di- 
vided equed.ly between Pasadena and Pomona respondents. These comments 
ranged from apologetic notes for not having used the library more to 
generalized statements. For instance, after expressing appreciation 
to certain staff members by name, one businessmem who identified him- 
self as an "Employee-Elriployer Consul tsuit" stated, "With this service I 
am much more successful." Among the more specific examples of appre- 
ciated services were these: 

"B & I representatives very helpful in setting up a small 
technical library in the compcUiy laboratory." 

"The specifications service has been very useful to us in 
obtaining government specifications enabling us to bid on 
projects. 

"A request for information on Smog Control resulted in com- 
plete information vdiich we have used for designing equipment 
for controlling industrial smog." 

"The copies of Military Specifications furnished us has aided 
our con^ny in speeding up its reply to requests for quota- 
tions and the actual mauiufacturing of items." 

"We found the bibliography on Industrial Lasers compiled by 
the library to be most useful." 

"Information and recreational films have been very useful to 
our conpany." 

"The ability to borrow reference materials without the use of 
a personal card hats . • • enabled us to scan materials without 
having our engineers waste time in traveling out of the office." 
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Library reference services have been "beneficial to our mar- 
keting and sales efforts." 

"Telephone directories have been very helpful. 

"Appreciated statistical information supplied on firms and 
population. ” 

"Excellent response to question referred to the library on 
consumer regulations; library supplied me with bibliography 
which was tmexpected . " 

"Business and Industry librarians are most helpful; gave rapid 
service and go beyond what is expected.” 

"Provided technical information for product development and 
patents . ” 

"Your aid in research on topics of special interest on Housing 
Codes and Mousing Organizations has been very helpful." 

"Used microfilm viewer on two occasions. It was convenient and 
expedited project %diich involved data reduction by two individ- 
uals for a period of about foiir hoiurs each.” 

"Resecurch has been very helpful.” 

These notes of appreciation seemed to come from every type and 
size of firm in fairly proportionate amoionts. While they may not be 
considered statistically, they serve to add a special note of perti- 
nence to the information gathered by the survey. It is noteworthy 
that no businessmaui recorded any adverse comment; the nearest being 
the single word, "Negligible,” presumably in answer to the effect the 
library had had on that particular firm. 

J. CONCLUSIONS. 

Most of the cx>nclusions to be drawn in this chapter have been in- 
cluded as a part of the specific discussion of particular response.^. 
These comments concern the questionnaire and responses as a whole. 

1. THE QUESTIONNAIRE: 

Hie 1970 Survey Questionnaire was designed to provide a 
variety of kinds of information. Like all such omnibus types 
of efforts, some of the questions called for responses which 
proved difficult to analyze or evaluate. As always, the results 
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are open to different interpretations depending upon defini- 
tions of terms, etc. A few of the questions appear now to have 
called for overly precise reactions on the part of the business- 
man. As sometimes happens, several of the questions produced 
responses which in turn give rise to other questions %#hich re- 
main unasked and unanswered. These must await some future op- 
portunity, tantalizing though they may be. In any case, the 
q[uestionnaire appears to have again proven its usefulness as 
an information gathering tool. 

2. THE RESULTS. 

On the whole , this questionnaire siirvey must be considered 
a success, both in helping to evaluate the progress of this 
particular Project, and as adding sosie interesting dimensxons 
to the existing knowledge of library service to Business and 
Industry in these two communities. It is supposed that at least 
a part of this knowledge can be considered meaningful beyond the 
boundaries of Pasadena, Pomona, the Metropolitan Cooperative Li- 
brary System, and even the State of California. Because of the 
clear similarities between the results of the two surveys, a 
niuidber of facts seem to be emerging as somewhat stable charac- 
teristics, though this needs to be tested further. 

There can be no doubt but what the questionnaire’s results 
point to businessmen who are more aware of public library ser- 
vices and facilities. There is evidence of increased usage and 
projections of even greater use in the immediate future. 

Businessmen identified some of the aspects of the Demon- 
stration Project in which they and their firms participated. 
There seems to be a positive relationship between so« of these 
programs and the responses, particularly Business Briefs and 
the Visitation Program. 

Businessmen seesied sore favorably inclined toward the li- 
braries' services than their siaterials or physical facilities. 
Reference services , both telephone and "in the library , " seem 
to be the most used aspect of the Business and Industry Program. 
Businessmen indicate that the two libraries are still somewhat 
short of consistently providing full and accurate information 
in response to their queries. On the other hand, there was 
little criticism of the amount of time involved in getting in- 
formation - a sign, perhaps, that the additional effort the 
staff mesJaers have made to improve in this aspect of service 
has paid off. Of singular isqwrtance is the satisfaction the 
bwo libraries can take in the high standing given "staff atti- 
tude," contrary to the frequently-heard criticism of personnel. 
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The material resources of the tvro libraries r although sig- 
nificantly augmented during the Demonstration Project r still 
lag behind the depth and scope businessmen apparently feel they 
must have available. Emphasis must be continued in securing 
larger collections of up-to-date materials r with sufficient 
copies to give the businessmam reasonable assurance that the 
book he wants will be available as needed - thisr parentheti- 
cally, regardless of how technical the subject or how expen- 
sive the item! 

The one question concerning the caid catalog does little 
more than open the door for many more. In any case, and for 
whatever reasons, the usefulness of the library's chief find- 
ing tool falls far short of excellence in terms of its perform- 
ance level in the eyes of businessmen. This fact, coupled with 
the finding that businessmen are less apt to ask a librarian 
for assistance in selecting materials, provides some possible 
grounds ac to why patrons, including businessmen, sometimes be- 
rate a library for not having titles which are actually on the 
shelves. Further studies are needed to determine what remedial 
action can or should be taken so far as making improvements on 
the card catalog is concerned. 

By cooq>aring the findings of the Meyer-Ros tvold Survey 
with those of the 1970 Survey, an additional mass of interest- 
ing and inqx>rtant data emerges. Perhaps most significant is 
the consistently improved pattern of awareness reflected in 
every aspect of these co 85 >arisons . There seems to be no room 
for doubting that the Demonstration Project has, indeed, had a 
positive affect on the library habits of tne businessmen who 
responded to the 1970 Siuvey! 

K. RECOWIENDATIONS. 

Like the conclusions in this chapter, some of the reccmanendations 
have been noted earlier in the text. There remains only a few general 
recoimnendations : 

1. The results of the questionnaire evaluation appear worthy 
of study by both libraries surveyed and others interested 
in service to Business and Industry. 

2. From time to time, other questionnaires should be used to 
up-date the findings of this survey and further develop 
the body of data concerned with library service to the 
Economic Conaminity. 
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3. When the opportunity presents itself » similar information 
should be sought from other libraries and other comnuni* 
ties, thereby providing evidence which can be used to de- 
termine the degree to which the findings of this survey 
can be considered generally representative of conditions 
elsewhere. 



poonroTES 
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CHAPTER XIX 

IN RETROSPECT: A PERSONAL EVALUATION 



To this point, the evaluation of the Demonstration Project has 
been based upon interpretation of available evidence. Every attempt 
has been made to keep the reporting and analysis objective. Ho»#ever, 
one cannot be involved in a project of this type over such an extended 
period and in such an intense manner without collecting some stabjec- 
tive opinions which may or may not be entirely supported by ^e evi- 
dence. In today's parlance, I suppose this woaild be called "gut re- 
actions . " 



In any case, this chapter is devoted to the personal views, im- 
pressions and judgments of one who had the unique qpportunity of 
participating in the origins of the Demonstration Project and admin- 
istering one of the project libraries during most of the Project per- 
iod, followed by the responsibility for evaluating the effects of the 
Program; those who are interested only in objective, factual reporting 
may wish to skip this chapter. The contents of this diapter are or- 
ganized around these basic themes: (1) Aspects of the Demonstration 

Project considered most successful, (2) Things which might have been 
done better, (3) Major Meyer-Rostvold reconmiendations whidi remain un- 
tried, and (4) PrcAlem areas: lessons learned - some the hard way. 

A. ASPECTS OF THE OEMCiNSTRATION PROJECT CONSIDERED MOST SUCCESSFUL. 

Examination of the evidence as submitted in this study provides 
aitipio basis for declaring the Demonstration Project eminently success- 
ful. However, some aspects were blessed with greater accomplishment 
than were others. 

1. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUSINESS INDOSTlOf DIVISION OF THE 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

There can be little doubt that the consolidation of appropri' 
ate materials and services into a separate Business Industry Divi* 
Sion within the Pasadena Ihiblic Library has been one of the major 
accoaplishments of the Demonstration Project. Even though this 
was not one of the original objectives, its importance had bean 
inqplied by Meyer and Rostvold: 

Neither of the two libraries has a special room set aside for 
business and Industry at present, but It Is recommended that they try 
to do so. A maber of respwidents also made that suggestion When 
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asked hov the library oould be of greater service to then. Each 
of the library directors is anxious to have such a roots (one did 
have it before aoving to new qiiarters), but it will require soae 
shifting of collections, partitions, and staff aeabers to bring 
about. 

The purpose of such a roots would be to create an environaent 
that would be especially conducive to serving the businessaan. 
The staff, collection, and equipawnt that he requires would be 
present and readily available. The staff would be able to con- 
centrate and specialise on seinring the businessaan alone, and 
would not be distracted by other desands. The user hiaself will 
welcoae relatively uncrowded reader facilities that arc designed 
with hla in aind, and which are not occupied by other kinds of 
users who distract his attention or prevent hia froa using the 
facilities effectively. 

Attention should also be given to the intangible itea of 
"ataosphere. " The facilities should reflect the kind of en- 
vironaent the businessaan wants: quiet, efficient, business- 

like, speedy, and coapetent, yet pleasant and attractive. Part 
of the unfavorable laage we are trying to eradicate has to do 
with the inefficient and unattractive kinds of library ftimish- 
ings and facilities that are still found In too cany libraries. 

All of this should not be thought of as "paapering" the 
businessaan beyond what he is entitled to as a library user. 

It is Just that his tiae is so precicnis that he can't afford 
to waste it on unproductive efforts.^ 



The ability of the Business Industry Division to concen- 
trate its efforts on serving businessnen has undoubtedly en- 
hanced the iaage of the library to Business and Industry in 
Pasadena. While the general public nay use the collections and 
call upon the librarians for assistance, the thrust of the ser- 
vice has a singular direction vhicdi creates the conditions most 
conducive to tneeting the specialised needs of businessmen. 

2. THE PRDGRA.M OF VISITATICW. 

Of all of the innovative programs attesqpted during the 
Demonstration Project, that visitation to Business and Industry 
must be considered the most successful. The evidence accumu- 
lated in the reports of the Library Representatives and in the 
questionnaires returned by businessmen substantiate visitation 
as a most effective way to eliminate the "awareness barrier" 
which so frequently exists between the public library and the 
businessman. .Is the Library Representatives gained confidence 
in their approach and polished their techniques, the effective- 
ness of the visits improved. These visits provided opportunity 
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for the library to make its resources and services known to 
businessmen; at the same timer the library was able to gather 
important facts sbout the information needs of each firm and 
to establish liaison with company personnel. The warm recep- 
tion accorded the Library Representatives was attested to by 
telephone calls and letters of appreciation as well as docu- 
mented by increased usage of the library by those visited. 

The fact that visitation was successful, not only in Pomona 
where it received major emphasis, but also in other cities in 
Los Angeles County, both large and small, underscored the value 
of this technique. 

3. BUSINESS BBIEFS. 

The need for the public library to maintain some kind of 
regular communications with Business and Industry, and the re- 
ceptivity of businessmen to direct mailings, was proven by the 
success of Bueineee Briefs. The favorable response accorded 
this publication has been fully documented in this report. 

Suffice it to say that Business Briefs represents one of the 
most important products of the Demonstration Project. It stands 
as an example worthy of emulation by public libraries elsewhere. 
This publication must be given credit for bringing a new aware- 
ness of the public libraury’s interest in and ability to serve, 
the information needs of Business and Industry . 

4. "MINI-BIBS." 

The brief booklists, or "Mini-bibs," were well received and 
proved to fill a need. Success of these short bibliographies 
was due in part to the use of attractive designs and format. 

They were also popular because each dealt with a subject of par- 
ticular interest to businessmen and contained reference to var- 
ious types of library materials. These lists should serve as 
prototypes for the development of countless others created 
atround topics of special interest to local businessmen. The ad- 
vantages of cooperation were demonstrated in the preparation of 
booklists for libraries outside Pomona: the designs of the orig- 

inal "mini-bibs" were retained while the contents were adjusted 
to reflect the collections of the local library whose name appear- 
ed on the published list. Thus, the effort involved in producing 
an effective publication was shared among a number of libraries 
and coTtanunities. 

5. ROVING COLLECTIONS. 

Roving collections are simple things: yet they appear to have 
a tremendous potential for improving public library service to 
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business and industry. They represent physical evidence of the 
library's interest in the information needs of businessmen and, 
at the same time, illustrate the kinds of up~to-date resources 
available in the public library. In fact, the expanded use of 
such roving collections will do much to improve the image of 
the library while providing a valuable on-the-spot service. 
There is every reason to believe that this could be one of the 
more important contributions of the Demonstration Project. 



B. THINGS WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN DONE BETTER. 

Inevitably, it seems, in a project of this scope and duration, 
some things appear to have been less successful than might be hoped. 
This is not to be equated with "failure;" perhaps "partial success" 
is a more accurate, and certainly a more positive term. There is 
a temptation to rationalize why these particular elements somehow 
missed the mark. Such rationalization centers on lack of time, en- 
ergy, and funds, as «rell as insufficient foresight and incon^lete 
evaluation of progress. Such excuses do not, however, change the fact 
that scxne elements of the program were less successful than others. 

1. USE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS THE FIRST POINT OF CONTACT 

FOR BUSINESSMAN. 

Throughout their report, Meyer and Rostvold emphasized that 
the Public Library should become the first point of contact for 
the businessman seeking information; in fact this was given pri- 
ority as the first of the "Key Recommendations" made by these 
authors.^ It was used as the basic objective of the Demonstra- 
tion Program proposed by Meyer and Rostvold: 

nie project Is to demonstrate how the public library can operate 
as the primary point of contact between the econoade eomoamlty and 
the Inforaatlon x>esources held by all types of libraries and re- 
lated agencies in the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System.^ 

While all those working on the Demonstration Project had an under- 
steuiding of this concept, somehow or other it failed to become 
the foccUL point of the Program. This is not to say that it was 
not discussed or that other elements of the Prograun were not close-* 
ly allied to this theme. Perhaps because it was a concept rather 
than a substantive activity, staff and public were not isiade aware 
of this overriding purpose. For instance, this theme was not 
mentioned in the publicity releases or in the publications issued 
as part of the Demonstration Project. 
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2. THE PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM. 

The inportance of a comprehensive Public Information Pro- 
gram was eiq>hasised by Meyer and Rostvold and provision was 
made in their recommended Demonstration Program for a full time 
Public Information Specialist. 

One Public Information Speclallit, working under the Project 
Director in a staff capacity, responsible for the whole range of 
public infonsation activities on a SysteaK*wide basis, including 
the publication and distribution of bulletins and other saili^ 
to the econoaic coomunity, and the utilisation of mass aedia. 

In the reordering of priorities which occurred when the Deron- 
stration period was cut to one year, this position was elimin- 
ated since it appeared that there %#ould be insufficient time 
for such a person to develop a successful program. In view of 
the fact that the Program eventually spanned two years, this 
proved to be an unfortunate decision, regardless of its orig- 
inal justification. 

Public Information, of course, did receive consider^le at- 
tention as documented in the foregoing chapters. However, it 
lacked the unifying force and consistency %»hich would have been 
possible had a properly qualified person been responsible for 
this aspect on a full time basis. The Project needed, and 
nerited - a much sore extensive public information program than 
it received. For instance, newspaper accounts were infrequent, 
use of radio was negligible , special brochures and other publi- 
city itesus were few in number and lisiited in distribution, 
posters were not developed until very late in the Project period 
and then were never distributed beyond Poaxma. Equally dasaging 
is the fact that usable contacts were not made with the swdia 
upon which the continuing Program sust depend for publicity. 

Most unfortunate was the lack of personnel needed to follow up 
the Buuiy opportunities volunteered by businessmen such as the 
use of house organs, cosq>any newsletters, "shopping news" papers, 
etc. 



Nothing in this coamentary should be construed as criticism 
of the public information efforts which did occur as a result of 
hard work by library staff and Project staff. Criticism, rather, 
is reserved for the failure to foresee and provide for the exten- 
sive requirements of an effective public information program. 
Hopefully, it is a lesson that has been learned. Dependence on 
occaisional news releases and "word of mouth" publicity to gain 
new customers will not suffice. The investment in materials and 
staff made by the participating libraries should receive maximum 
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use to be justified. This specialized service deserves the 
sane unqualified coomitnent of talent and resources business 
and industry would devote to marketing a desirable new pro- 
duct. While this Demonstration Project certainly gave more 
than "lip service" to Public Information, the efforts still 
fell short of even the most obvious opportunities. 

3. CXWKDINATION OF THE PROJECT. 

In the original Project plans, provision had been made 
for a Project Director as recomstended by Meyer and Rostvold: 

Project Director, working under the Metropolitan Cooperatlrc 
Library Systea Connell and headquartered at Systes Readquarters 
In Pasadena, who would be responsible for setting the policies. 

Initiating the new senrlees, prorldlng general direction and 
superelslon to other amtf>ers of the Project, establishing work- 
ing eooperatlre arrangeo^nts between public, aeadeade, and spec- 
ial libraries, exploring aeans for continuing financial support, 
and furnishing adalnlstratlve and user-generated reports and re- 
cotanendatlons to the Systea's Council.^ 

However, this position was eliminated when the Program was re- 
stricted to one year on the theory that the funds could be bet- 
ter used. The two library administrators agreed to share the 
responsibilities 2issigned to this position as well as supervise 
the Project Staff in their respective libraries. This seemed 
reasonable in view of the brevity of the Project, the apparent 
lack of any readily available and qualified applicant, the 
need to expend a larger portion of the funds for collection 
development, etc. , and the limited way in which other MCLS li- 
braries might be involved in the abbreviated program. 

Speaking from the vantage point of ejqwrience, the wisdom 
of this decision can be questionned. Admittedly, the Project- 
did continue for two years rather than being restricted to the 
single year originally provided in the grant. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that more might have been accouplished 
even in this short period had there been someone operating at 
the Project Director level. ! 

a. Prograus Coordination. 

While the administrators and Project Staff of the two 
libraries held occasional meetings to discuss the progress 
of the Project, there was little time for more than in- 
formal reports and the solving of problems needing immed- 
iate attention. In other words, regular lines of communl- 
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cations were not established for the continuous sharing 
of ideas and Program results. Each' administrator was de- 
pendent upon his own staff for information and recommenda- 
tions. Neither the administrator nor the Project Staff 
could turn for advice or help to a person committed to the 
Project but not attached to one or the other libraries; 
similarly they did not have recourse to a person who could 
implement decisions, gather, analyze, and evaluate data 
regarding the progress of the Project or make independent 
recomnendations. By the same token. Project Staff found 
themselves somewhat isolated from supervision and having 
to share the already limited time and energies of ^eir 
respective administrators. Many of the matters which the 
Project Staff wanted reviewed - particularly new ideas and 
procedural problems - could have readily been cleared by 
a Project Director. 

Had a Project Director been retained, there would un- 
doubtedly have been more "cross-fertilization" of ideas 
between the two libraries. Clear evidence that such ideas 
receiving appropriate and timely consideration would 
have encouraged fiirther creativity. A Project Director 
might also have facilitated Program implementation and 
achieved a more organized approach in both libraries. 
Through such efforts more might have been ac complished 
with greater effectiveness. Some of the ideas generated 
in one library might have been more acceptable in the o^er 
had a "neutral" person been available to evaluate and, if 
necessary, modify such suggestions. Each library would 
have been far more aware of the progress being made in the 
other had a Project Director been available to provide co- 
ordination and communication. 

b. Collection Coordination. 

The Project Director might also have been charged with 
the responsibility for coordinating the development of the 
specialized collections in l*oth libraries. Considering 
this, the administrators determined that their respective 
libreiry's collection needs were so basic that such mater- 
ials as could be acquired as a result of funds provided by 
the grant would merely establish core collections. Such 
duplication as might occur would be unavoidable. The Pasa- 
dena Public Library, due to its role as the headquarters 
library for MCLS had a special obligation to build its per- 
iodical files. Since the MCLS Union List of Periodicals 
provided full information as to the holdings of all member 
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libraries, unnecessary duplication of the Pomona collection 
could easily be avoided without the help of a Project Di- 
rector . 

However, as time progressed, and particularly as the 
Pasadena collection grew in size and complexity, there was 
need for coordination between the Project libraries and 
other libraries in MCLS. This was illustrated by the int- 
erest taken by such libraries as the Torrance Public Li- 
brary in developing special subject fields pertaining to 
their own economic community, but having implications 
throughout MCLS. Except for such time as might be given 
by the administrators, there was no person to provide in- 
formation essential to coordination in collection develop- 
ment. The Project Director could have evaluated collection 
use by businessmen. The coordination of collections with 
academic and special libraries, and the construction of the 
special tools needed to open these resources to the users 
of all libraries might also have been promoted. 

c. Work with Academic and Special Libraries. 

Without a Project Director there was no one person a!vail- 
able to coordinate the Project with academic and special li- 
braries. While the Project Librarians attempted to do this 
within their own regions, these contacts did not produce the 
kind of formalized pattern of service Meyer and Rostvold had 
predicted. A Project Director could have pursued this im- 
portant objective in a thorough and consistent manner de- 
signed to get the desired results. Progress would most cer- 
tainly have been made in establishing contacts, refining 
regulations concerning access, and possibly in forging a work- 
able link in the future statewide Technical Information Net- 
work. As noted in the preceding paragraph, some initial steps 
might also have been made in the coordination of collection 
development and preparation of bibliographic tools. 

4. EXTENSION OF THE PROJECT INTO MCLS. 

Only tentative planning had been made to make the Demonstra- 
tion Project System-wide at the time the proposal was sent to the 
California State Library in 1969. The one-year limit stipulated 
in the original grant seemed to preclude any such extension. 
Therefore, when the opportunity arose with the receipt of addi- 
tional, though limited, funds in the fall of 1970, it is little 
wonder that anything other than an extemporaneous plan could be 
formulated. While the experience of the following months seened 
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to be exceptionally successful, more could have been done had 
there been additional time for planning. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about this aspect of 
the Project was the limited interest expressed by other MCLS 
library administrators. Only one quarter of the libraries 
indicated a desire to participate - most of the others were 
not sufficiently interested to reply to the invitation or to 
investigate the proposed program of extension. (Is it possible 
that this was a further illustration of the relative lack of 
concern public librarians have ha.d for meeting the special 
needs of businessmen or their blind confidence that their li- 
braries are already performing satisfactorily in this service 
category?) 

5. GROUP WORK. 

As discussed elsewhere in this report, the Library Re- 
presentatives found their work with groups to be very produc- 
tive. In retrospect, it seems that the two library adminis- 
trators might well have foreseen this possibility and, as a 
matter of course, made arrangements for presentations to ser- 
vice clubs, professional groups, etc., within their communities. 

Certainly this kind of programming is not unknown in either 
city. This shortcoming was partially the result of lack of 
time as well as the tendency to allow Project personnel a great 
deal of independence in developing the Program. By the time it 
became obvious that such meetings would be rewarding, it was 
too late. Perhaps this, again, is an instance in which a Pro- 
ject Director might have been able to move quickly enough to 
achieve successful implementation. 

6. TELEFACSIMILE. 

The details of the experiment with telefacsimile are con- 
tained in the body of this report. Suffice it to say here 
that a Vciriety of conditions prevailed which make the conclu- 
sions derived from this e:q>eriment questionable . While the 
objections of staff to the time and effort involved in trans- 
mitting and receiving material by this instrument seem entire- j 

ly justified, there remains the fact that these shortcomings 

prejudiced staff against using the equipment except in the most ; 

extraordinary cases. The potential of telefacsimile remains. 

It deserves a better test than was provided in this experiment. i 

However, admittedly, such a trial should await the availability i 

of improved equipment. | 

j 

I 

I 
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7. 



EFFECTIVE PROJECT TITLE. 



Although many hours were spent in the effort, no Project 
title was formulated which gained acceptance in both libraries. 

It would seem that, this would be an elementary matter and one 
basic to the Project's operations. While Pomona finally called 
its part of the Program "B & 1 Info" for lack of a more inspired 
title, Pasadena used no particular designation. This failure 
complicated the preparation of publications for the Project and 
handicapped the entire Pxjblic Information Program. As any busi- 
nessman familiar with marketing knows , an attractive product 
name is absolutely essential to a successful, sales campaign. 
While the term, B & I Info, was used in Pomona, it seemed to lack 
the characteristics required for easy recognition and popularity. 
It I is strongly recommended that libraries continuing this Pro- 
gr^ or developing similar programs elsewhere, give this matter 
very serious consideration. The proper phrase might well become 
a much needed unifying tie. Perhaps the services of profession- 
als in the field of marketing should be employed to devise term- 
inology which is self-defining and with which Business and In- 
dus txy can readily identify. 

C. MAJOR MEYER AND ROSTVOLD RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH REMAIN UNTRIED. 

While the Demonstration Project afforded opportunity to implement 
many of the recommendations of the Meyer-Rostvold study, several major 
suggestions remain untried through lack of time, funds, or for other 
reasons. On the whole, these remain as valid recommendations and 
should be considered in future efforts of this kind. 

1. LIAISON ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

One of the most pertinent recommendations was for the es- 
tablishment of a Liaison Advisory Committee in each of the two 
cities. 

To assist not only with book selection but with many other mat- 
ters of policy and practice, It Is recommended that a Liaison Ad- 
visory Committee be established In each of the two cities. It 
would be composed of local businessmen and would have the function 
of representing the economic community to the library and vice 
versa. It would thus help the public library to frame Its program 
and actions In accordance with the real needs of the Intended 
users, and In turn could assist In explaining library programs and 
policies to area businessmen. Many usefiil suggestions on such 
topics as the public information program, special services that 
are desired, techniques for handling small service charges, etc., 
were obtained from Interviewees Just In the course of this sur- 
vey. ° 



Again, due to the need for concentrating on essentials at 
the beginning of the Project and the abbreviated period of time 
in which the Project was to be conducted, both administrators 
agreed that while such a committee might well be helpful, it 
was not essential at the outset. In retrospect, it is possible 
to see that some of the problems encountered might have been 
alleviated had such a working committee been available. Be- 
sides, the perpetuation of the Program might have been favor- 
ably affecv.ed by such a group. Certainly, it would have offer- . 
ed another source for evaluation. 

2. A COMMITTEE OF COOPERATING LIBRARIANS. 

/ / 

Meyer and Ros tvold a? so recommended the formation of a 
Committee of Cooperating Librarians and gave this group a long 
list of possible duties , headed by the overall responsibility 
for "developing policies and procedures for increased coopera- 
tion and coordination among the various types of libraries.""^ 

Although such comraittees were discussed, they were not es- 
tciblished. Shortness of time again played a role. So also did 
the changing conditions in the academic and special library 
field which placed these libraries and their administrators un- 
der unusual pressures complicated by the reduction of budgets. 
The idea remains a good one and should be tried. 

3. USE OF ACADEMIC AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES BY PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 

IN BEHALF OF BUSINESSMEN. 

As part of the key recommendation that the public library 
become the first point of contact for the businessmeui in search 
of information, Meyer and Rostvold proposed that public librar- 
ians use other types of libraries on behalf of such individuals. 
It was acknowledged that the effective use of other libraries 
would require training and possibly some formalized regulations 
regarding access, use of certain materials and resources, etc. 
During the course of this Project, no formal steps were taken to 
arrive at the kind of extensive used envisioned by Meyer and 
Rostvold. Presumably, this might have been the outgrowth, in 
part at least, of the activities of the non-existent Committee 
of Cooperating Librarians and/or the Project Director. This is 
not to say that other libraries were not used; on the contrary, 
staff members frequently resorted to both special cUid academic 
libraries in their search for information. However, they pre- 
ferred to do this through personnel attached to those libraries. 
Again, it would seem that this is a valid recommendation which 
merits implementation. 
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4. ASSISTANCE TO FIRMS IN PURCPiASING MATERIALS. 

One of the services Meyer and Rostvold found to be desired 
by some businessmen was the assistance of the public library in 
purchasing materials. While librarians have traditionally sup- 
plied publication information as a routine part of information 
services, the idea of actually ordering books and other items 
for individuals is hardly customary. Discussion of this matter 
with order librarians and with city finance officers showed 
that numerous hurdles would have to be cleared - too many for 
implementation within the Project period. As an alternative, 
it would seem that libraries should strive to maintain contacts 
with appropriate sources such as jobbers in the technical field 
and with di'stributoi 3 of government publications. Referral of 
businessmen to these sources would relieve the library of con- 
siderable paperwork and eliminate the problems which might other- 
wise occur in handling funds from companies and individuals in 
the private sector. 

D. PROBLEM AREAS: LESSONS LEARNED - SOME THE HARD WAY. 

A project of this kind provides a unique opportunity as a learning 
experience for all who participate. Some of these lessons seem worthy 
of notice for those who might find themselves in a similar situation. 

1. NEED FOR BETTER INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Adding something as comprehensive as this Demonstration Pro- 
ject to a library already carrying a full program of activity 
means that many adjustments must take place. New objectives, 
services, and personnel, along with the additional work load, must 
be absorbed. This placed a premium on effective internal communi- 
cations which fully inform - and consistently kept informed - ALL 
staff members, whether directly concerned with the project or not. 
In spite of the hours spent in planning each new activity, it was 
surprising how difficult it was to keep everyone advised. As a 
result, staff members were occasionally taken by surprise by some 
new development, a new and more permissive regulation, or a change 
in procedure. An administrator contemplating such a Project 
should make every attempt to keep the internal communications 
lines clear and operative at all times. 

2. PROJECTS ARE NOT NECESSARILY "SELF STARTING" OR 

"SELF SUSTAINING. " 

Having secured the necessary funding, and having established 
a general plan of operations, one might think that the Project 
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would require only intermittent administrative attention. But 
such is not the case. Projects are not necessarily "self start- 
ing" nor are they "self sustaining." They require continuous 
attention including supervision of personnel, evaluation of re- 
sults and redirection of energies when necessary. The admin- 
istrator must either delegate this task to someone else with 
authority commensurate with the responsibility, or be prepared 
to take the time required from his own schedule. Special effort 
is necessary to overcome the inertia which tends to hamper 
launching Projects such as this. Much time and energy can be 
spent in attempting to correct the fallout of problems which ac- 
company false starts. Again, effective planning and continual 
participation is essential to assure the Project's success. 

3. INVOLVEMENT OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Since public libraries are normally a part of a larger unit 
of government, it is necessary for the Library Admini^rtrator to 
become familiar with whatever regulations may have been estab- 
lished for administering federal grant programs at the local 
level. Such measures may apply to everything from the handling 
of funds to the employment of staff. Depending upon the nature 
of the regulations, these may tend to limit the flexibility re- 
quired for effective program implementation. Since such regula- 
tions will differ from one community to the next, suffice it to 
say that the Library Administrator should have a thorough under- 
standing of such rules before undertaking a project funded from 
outside sources. 

4. ADEQUATE TIME FOR PLANNING AND PREPARATION. 

Having had the Meyer-Rostvold report in hand, and having 
written a Descripcion of the Proposed Project, one might wonder 
what more could be required in planning. In spite of these 
assets, events proved that the Project would have benefited from 
a longer period of gestation. In addition, more time was needed 
for basic preparations such as the acquisition of materials and 
the recruitment and training of staff. A PERT chart would have 
proven extremely valucible had there been time to develop this 
management device. 

5. CONTINGENCY PLANNING. 

Through no fault of its own, the California State Library 
was unable to fund the program initially except for one year. 
This forced a complete overhaul of the Project, as recorded else' 
where in this study. While, in fact, the Project was eventually 



extended to cover two years, this was done piecemeal and with 
reduced funds. The a.ccomplishments of the Project, significant 
though they may be, are undoubtedly less than would have been 
possible had the Program evolved as originally planned. Since 
this is not an uncommon hazard, library administrators contem- 
plating such projects might do well to make advanced contingency 
plans based on possible reductions of both time and funds. Such 
preparation might reduce the problems which may occur when such 
changes are necessary. 

6. LIAISON WITH THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY. 

Throughout the Project, the two Library Administrators found 
the California State Library most cooperative. However, in re- 
trospect, it seems that all concerned might have benefited had 
formal liaison been established, perhaps through one of the State 
Library Consultants. Project staff members could have worked 
closely with such a person in developing resources and services 
along the lines recommended by Bonn in his plan for a "Technical 
Information Network." In return, the State Library Representa- 
tive could have brought a new awareness of state-wide resources 
to those engaged in this Project. The desire of the California 
State Library to permit local agencies complete freedom in carry- 
ing out the objectives of approved projects is thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated. Nonetheless, the fact remains that parti- 
cipation in the form of staff liaison and counsel would have been 
valuable.. 

7. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION. 

When a project such as this is completed, how can you deter- 
mine whether or not the objectives have been achieved? Judging 
from the fact that many projects never receive a comprehensive 
final evaluation, one must assume that participants either equate 
the completion of the project with the full attainment of objec- 
tives or consider evaluation to be of no importance. 

t 

In the case of this Demonstration Project, "it was decided 
that the implementation of the Meyer-Rostvold recommendations de- 
served to be evaluated and the results made available for others 
to study. However, questions as to what such an evaluation might 
be based upon arose immediately. While some data had been accu- 
mulated, it was found that much of it was unuscible for a variety 
of the usual reasons - incomplete, insufficiently detailed, aF.i- 
biguous, etc. Fortunately some time remained and various devices 
were inserted to accumulate appropriate data. However, it was 
too late to recover some of the statistical information which 
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would have been helpful in determining the changes which the 
Program may have made in user habits. 

This experience documents the need for making reliable 
data-gathering devices an integral part of any program which 
is to underdo evaluation. Forms for recording statistical in- 
formation, carefully designed questionnaires, and other approp- 
riate measures, should be structured into the project - prefer- 
ably by the person assigned to make the final evaluation. Where 
possible , provision should be made for control groups or situ- 
ations against which progress can be measured. The possibility 
of correlating the findings or the evaluation with those of 
other studies should not be overlooked. In many cases there are 
definite advantages to establishing the conditions existing be- 
fore a project begins so that they can be compared with those 
found at the end of the program. Like other elements, evalua- 
tion techniques must be flexible and modification must be pos- 
sible during the course of the Project to take advantage of 
special opportunities or circumvent unforeseen obstacles. 

Finally, ample time must be allowed for data reduction, 
analysis and interpretation. The thoroughness and reliability 
of the evaluation will depend upon both the validity of avail- 
able information and the competency of the individual responsible 
for the appraisal and its exposition. When completed, the Pro-' 
ject evaluation should be published in suitable form both as a 
record of achievement and as a vehicle for recommendations to 
those interested in similar programs. 



E. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, an individual closely 
involved in the planning, execution, and evaluation of a Project of 
this kind must inevitably arrive at personal judgments which may not 
be entirely supported by hard data. Nevertheless, these seem worthy 
of expression - particularly where they may shed additional light on 
the Project's achievements - or lack thereof. Hopefully, some of 
these personal findings will be of interest and help to others who may 
become involved in extended programs exploring new areas of library 
service. 
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CHAPTER XX 



FROM DEMONSTRATION TO APPLICATION - A PROPOSAL FOR CREATING A 
PERMANENT BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PROGRAM AS AN INTEGRAL 
FUNCTION OF THE METROPOLITAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEM 



The completion of the Demonstration Project marked its arrival at 
a crossroad. Depending upon svibsequent action, the pilot project can 
either (1) result in a new level of pviblic library service to the Econ- 
omic Community, or (2) lapse into library history as just one more 
promising experiment doomed to perish still-born. A variety of reasons 
argue for the continuance of the Program on a new and expanded basis. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present at least one approach to 
this objective, neimely the conversion pf the Demonstration Project's 
most successful elements into a permanent and integral function of the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. 

In broad outline, the proposal envisions the use of funds from the 
Federal Library Services and Construction Act to create and maintain a 
separate office within the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System to 
carry on the functions of the Progreim. System staff would be used both 
for progrcim coordination and for direct assistance to participating 
member libraries. In addition, a strong pviblic information and publi- 
cations program would be created and administered from the System office. 
The System's Business and Industry Office would also continue the ex- 
perimental progrcim begun during the Demonstration phase, coordinate the 
System program with that of the California State Library's "Technical 
Information Network" and be responsible for meaningful evaluation of 
progress made toward the stated objectives. 

A. RATIONALE FOR THE PROPOSAL. 

The validity of the proposal to convert the former Demonstration 
Project into a full scale and integral function of the Metropolitan Co- 
operative Library System is based on a nvimber of facts and conclusions; 

1. The evidence gathered and evaluated in this study indicates 
that the original premise, namely that the public library 
should be the first point of contact for businessmen in 
search of information, is valid. 

2. The economic community of the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
is one of the largest, most technically advanced and sophis- 
ticated in the nation, and its information needs are exten- 
sive and largely unserved. 



Results of the Demonstration Project show that public li- 
braries can break the existing "awareness barrier" of 
businessmen providing that they use a variety of techni- 
ques and approaches that go beyond those traditionally 
employed. 

Library service to business and industry requires skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge characteristic of specialists who 
can multiply their effectiveness through programs which 
provide opportunity for coordination, consultation, and 
direct service. 

While the highly specialized staff required for cin effec- 
tive program of library service to the economic community 
is beyond the resources of most public libraries, a small 
team of experts working from a centralized location can 
render valuable assistance in the improvement of such pro- 
grams through coordination, in-service training, and di- 
rect service. 

The Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, with its pre- 
sent communications and delivery facilities, offers the 
structure needed for developing a continuing progreun of 
improved service to the businessmen in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan area. 

The creation of an office within the Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Library System as a permanent base for extending the 
program of improved services to the economic community is 
in keeping with the recommendations of both the Meyer- 
Rostvold study and the George S. Bonn concept of a Techni- 
cal Information Network. 

Because the nature of the economic community to be served 
may vary radically from one library to the next, and may 
require resources of staff and materials beyond the capa- 
bility of the local library, it is essential that spec- 
ialized personnel and collections be available at the 
System level. 

The considerable momentum gained during the demonstration 
period should be put to use; many doors have been opened 
which will close soon unless a continuing effort is made. 

Having recognized the businessmein as a legitimate customer 
of library services, public libraries might jeopardize fu- 
ture support by failing to indulge in a systematic effort 
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to provide materials and services commensurate with the 
information needs of business and industry. 

B. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. 

A number of objectives appear to be basic to the concept of this 
program. These must be modified as new opportunities arise and as ex- 
perience dictates. 

1. Creation of an office within the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Library System which is properly staffed and equipped to 
provide the range of services necessary for the achievement 
of program objectives. 

2. System-wide introduction of the elements proven during the 
Demonstration Program to be most effective in creating a 
greater awareness of the public library as the businessman' s 
first point of contact for needed information. 

3. A major public information program utilizing a wide range of 
media and techniques to create a greater awareness of the 
library and to increase its use by those engaged in business 
and industry. 

4. Centralized production of a large variety of publications, 
displays, and other items required by the public information 
program. 

5. In-service training of staff in mem)’)er libraries to teach 
techniques fc'jj handling businessmen and their information 
requirements, including visitation, interviewing, materials 
selection in technical fields, specialized reference work, 
library programs for businessmen, etc. 

6. Continued development of the material resources needed for 
an improved level of service to the economic community 
through collection evaluation and coordinated materials 
selection. 

7. Assistance to individual libraries to help determine the 
nature of their particular economic community and its in- 
formation needs. 

8. Direct reference assistance, utilizing the total resources 
of the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System as well as 
SCAN, BARC, the California State Library, and special and 
academic libraries. 
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9. Continue the original program of demonstration by imple- 
menting the pertinent recommendati.ons of the Meyer -Rostvold 
study which remain untried and to experiment with other in- 
novations as opportunity provides. 

10. Extension of the evaluation of library service to business 
and industry by structuring evaluation capability into 
every facet of the program, and by maintaining a program of 
both analysis and reporting to provide meaningful data to 
enhance further planning and implementation. 

C. ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE. 

It is proposed that a separate "office" be created within the Met- 
ropolitan Cooperative Library System for the development and management 
of this program to business and industry. While the Director of the 
office would be under the general supervision of the System Administra- 
tor, the office would require considerable autonomy. For instance, ap- 
propriate full-time staff would be supervised by the office Director, 
and a sepairate budget would be provided for the office and the program. 
Probably a special committee of MCLS members representing the libraries 
most directly concerned and affected by this program would serve as an 
advisory giroup. In recognition of the importance of this activity, the 
chairman of this group might become a regular member of the System's 
Administrative Committee. 

The specialized nature of the program goals as well as the range 
of skills involved separates the activities of this office from other 
aspects of System operation. For that matter, so long as nominal con- 
tact can be maintained between the System Administrator and the Direc- 
tor of this office, it would not be absolutely necessary for the office 
to be housed as a physical part of the present MCLS Headquarters. This 
office could reasonably be housed in any member library which had ade- 
quate space and was well located in terms of the program requirements. 

The office would be divided into two closely related functions: 

(1) library services, and (2) public information. The activities of 
the librarians in the office would be directed toward in-service train- 
ing, program coordination, collection development, and other facets re- 
quiring professional training and experience. The public information 
personnel would work closely with the professional staff in using media 
to increase the awareness of businessmen to the public library and would 
prepare a wide range of supporting publications, exhibits, and aids, 
including those needed for in-service traiiiing. 

D. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF THE SYSTEM B § I OFFICE. 

The first step in the execution of the program would appear to be 
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the assemblage of a highly competent staff. Attention should be paid 
in each case to recruiting those whose experience and attitude, as 
well as skills, seem compatible with the program objectives. While 
modification in staff requirements will occur as the program progress- 
es, the initial positions might include at least the following: 

1. A Business and Industry Office Director. A librarian of 
appropriate experience working under the System Administra- 
tor to direct the program of improved services to the Econ- 
omic Community. In addition to the internal management of 
the program, the Office Director would coordinate the 
various facets of the program throughout MCLS, including 
studies of the business information needs of the economic 
community in each library area, assist in the coordination 
of collection development, conduct in-service training pro- 
grams, supervise the visitation of business and industry, 
oversee the public information program, including all pub- 
lications, coordinate reference and inter library loan work 
with special and academic libraries, and provide liaison 
with the California State Library and the Technical In- 
formation Network. 

2. A Business and Industry Specialist. A person at the Senior 
Librcirian level to assist the Business and Industry Director 
in the fulfillment of program objectives with particular re- 
sponsibilities for visitation and serving as a skilled ref- 
erence librarian, including service as a "roving reference 
librcirian" available as needed to make use of collections in 
special and academic libraries on behalf of public library' 
members of MCLS. 

3. A Public Information Specialist. A key member of the pro- 
gram team, fully trained and experienced in the utilization 
of all media, to be responsible for a public information 
program geared to increase the awareness of businessmen of 
the public library as the first point of contact for needed 
information. Work would include the use of all media and 
the publication and distribution of a Vciriety of special 
materials like those found useful diuring the Demonstration 
Progreim such as Business Briefs, the "mini-bibs," posters, 
general brochures, etc. The Public Information Specialist 
would supervise the duplications staff and direct the de- 
sign, preparation, and production of all publications, bro- 
chures, bibliographies, posters » audio-visual materials, 
displays, etc., used in the program. 

4. A Stenographer-Clerk. A highly skilled person capable of 
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serving in a number of capacities simultaneously, includ- 
ing secretary to the division personnel, keeping of neces- 
sary records, preparation of copy for duplication, and 
various other claricaJ. duties involving business machines 
and duplication equipment. 

5. A Graphics Artist. A competent artist experienced in a 
variety of skills used to design and create the kind of 
publications, posters, displays, etc., employed in this pro- 
grcim. This person must understand the techniques involved 
in preparing copy for a wide range of duplication processes 
from photography and silk screen to offset and letter press. 

6. A Duplications Technician. An experienced individual, cap- 
able of operating a variety of equipment to prepare copy and 
reproduce it 5.n the form of publications, displays, posters, 
etc . 

E. THE PROGRAM IN ACTION. 

Although the program must remain flexioie and subject to modifica- 
tion as implementation proceeds throughout the MCLS, certain activities 
seem to emerge as- regular functions. These are described belov/ without 
attempting to distinguish between them in terms of priority. Hopefully, 
progress v;ill be made simultaneously along many fronts as the campaign 
proceeds. Through the built-in mechanism of continuous evaluation, it 
should be possible to shift emphasis as well as drop old activities and 
add new ones with limited stress. 

1. CREATING PROFILES OF THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 

One of the essential activities will be to assist staff in 
the local libraries to understand the nature of the economic com- 
munity to which they are responsible. By utilizing the skills and 
techniques described in the Meyer-Rostvold report and in the Demon- 
stration Program, it should be possible to create simple but ac- 
curate profiles of local business and industry. Through the study 
of such profiles, augmented and up-dated by data gathered through 
visitation, the information requirements for business and industry 
in each community should be fairly evident. 

2. STAFF IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

A necessary part of the Business and Industry Office activity 
will be the responsibility for in-service training programs at both 
the local library and System levels. These might well begin with 
a session for the administrators of participating libraries to ac- 
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quaint them with details of the program, the facilities and assist- 
ance available through the Business and Industry Office, the plans 
for in-service training of staff, importance of collection evalu- 
ation and coordinated materials selection, and a review of the ob- 
jectives of service to business and industry. A second System work- 
shop might be held to introduce the program to the staff repre- 
sentative delegated by each librciry to head this service in their 
respective institutions. 

Topics for other in-service training programs are almost too 
numerous to mention. For instance: 

a. Nature of the local Economic Community and the informa- 
tion needs of its personnel. 

b. Special problems in registration and circulation control, 
including the concept of the "company card." 

c. Information resources of the System which are of special 
interest to businessmen, including the collections of 
journals, documents, services, directories, etc., al- 
ready existing in System libraries. 

d. Techniques for handling the businessman's request for in- 
formation, including analysis, interpretation, search and 
use of both the System collections and extra-library re- 
sources such as government offices and agencies, profes- 
sional societies, business associations, etc. 

e. Collection evaluation in the areas of interest to busi- 
ness and industry, including books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, films, recordings, etc. 

f. Techniques of visitation and interviewing. 

g. Evaluation criteria and procedures to determine effec- 
tiveness of service. 

h. Programming special events in the library for the busi- 
nessman such as for'ums, tours, exhibits, etc. 

i. Conducting public information programs, including use of 
mass media and material prepared by the library. 

j. Developing the special information resources existing in 
the area, including special libraries, academic libraries, 
institutional libraries, and other centers of information 
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such as government offices. Chambers of Commerce, trade 
associations, etc. 

k. Methods of using local businessmen to assist in collec- 
tion and service developnent, program coordination and 
expansion, etc. 

l. Review of traditional library rules and regulations to 
determine how these affect businessmen and hov» they can 
be modified. 



3. COLLECTION EVALUATION AND COORDINATED SELECTION OF 

MATERIALS. 

There should be continuing concern over the system-wide de- 
velopment of collections to serve business and industry. The 
System Business Office can be helpful in establishing some of the 
guidelines which will be helpful to individual libraries. Based 
on the proposition that each library should be able to meet the 
most frequent needs of the businessman in the same way it does 
other segments of the population, the staff of the Business and 
Industry Office can assist librarians in each library to evaluate 
their existing collections. They can advise on titles which 
should be considered, as well as indicate the nature of the hold- 
ings of other librauries in various subject fields. By analyzing 
dernamd, this staff should assist the System Council in determin- 
ing which libraries should develop greater depth in particular 
subjects and types of materials. This activity should play an in- 
dispensible role in the total development of the resources avail- 
able to meet the challenging information needs of business and 
industry within MCLS. 

4. PROGRAM OF VISITATION TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

The staff of the System Business and Industry Office would 
be expected to continue the program of visitation to business and 
industry begun during the Demonstration Project. Wherever pos- 
sible , menbers of the local library staff should also be trained 
in the techniques of visitation and interviewing so as to permit 
a much broader application of this primary method of providing 
direct contact between members of the Economic Community and the 
public libreury. Tliose chosen to represent the local library 
shoul.d undergo intensive in-service training and should accompeiny 
the System staff on rounds of visitation to gain a certain depth 
of experience before setting off on their own. 
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5. 



REFERENCE ASSISTANCE. 



Besides the in-service training of staff to handle, the in- 
formation needs of businessmen, the Business and Industry Office 
librarians may render direct assistance by serving as roving 
reference librarians, using the collections of special and aca- 
demic libraries as necessary. This function may be particulcir ly 
apropos in those situations where a private firm or institution 
is willing to have it resources used but is unable to provide 
staff time for research. Experience accumulated as "roving li- 
brarians" should add a significant new dimension to both of the 
staffs' ability to meet the needs of businessmen. Such know- 
ledge should also contribute to the further development of re- 
sources by uncovering collections which might remain unknown and 
unused under normal circumstances. 

6. EVALUATION AND REPORTING. 

It would be incumbent \.pon the System Business and Industry 
Office librarians to structure a meaningful method of evaluation 
into each of the various progreuns and experiments. Consistency 
in identifying and defining data, as well as in the collection 
of such information, is essential to worthwhile evaluation. Sy;',- 
tematic evaluation and reporting of program results should con- 
tribute tangibly to the success of the program. Using this data, 
those charged with the responsibility of adminstering the pro- 
gram can make better decisions. The System Council can use the 
same information when judging the effectiveness of the program 
as related to fincUicial needs, suggestions for changes, compar- 
ison with other System projects, etc. In addition, such proce- 
dures of evaluation and reporting will continue to supply other 
libraries and systems with a quantity of pertinent findings 
which should find practical application wherever programs of this 
type are active or under consideration. 

7. EXPERIMENTATION AND INNOVATION. 

A substantial number of tlie recommendations in the Meyer- 
Rostvold study were not attempted, for various reasons, during 
the Demonstration Project; further suggestions have been made in 
this report and by other writers such as Bonn, etc. Therefore, 
the System Business and Industry Office should be responsible 
for a continuing program of experimentation and innovations en- 
listing the assistance of individual libraries as necessary. A 
method of evaluation should be built into each of these experi- 
ments and the results made a part of the regular activity re- 
ports. Through such activities the entire program can be kept 



frcish and imaginative, continually adapting to the changing 
nature of the businessman's information needs. 

8. THE PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM. 

The librarian members of the System Business and Industry 
office will assist the Public Information Assistant in the con- 
duct of an extensive public information program by supplying 
necessary information, frequent briefings on various aspects of 
the program, and assistance in obtaining interviews or other 
sources of information, etc. 

a. The Public Information Assistant will create a direc- 
tory of media through which businessmen can be kept 
informed of the program, including newspapers, radio 
and TV stations, periodicals, company newsletters, 
house organs, etc. By establishing and maintaining 
contact with the proper representative of each of 
these, the Public Information Assistant will, in ef- 
fect, create a complex network through which news 
stories, feature articles, etc., can be channeled to 
businessmen on either a broad or selective basis. 

b. The Public Information Assistant will coordinate the 
design and production of a variety of publications in 
support of the System Business and Industry Office pro- 
gram, including Business Briefs, "mini-bibs," general 
descriptive brochures, posters, audio-visual aids, dis- 
plays and exhibits, etc. 

c. The Public Information Assistant will be responsible 
for the supervision of the duplications staff, advise 
on Uie procurement of equipment and supplies required 
for the public information program in general and the 
duplications activity in particular. 

d. The Public Information Assistant will explore new ave- 
nues of approach to determine the most effective ways 
of breaking the "Awareness Barrier" and maximizing the 
use of public libraries in the System as the first 
point of contact for businessmen in need of informa- 
tion . 



9. GROUP PRESENTATIONS. 

In addition to visiting individuals in various businesses 
and industries, the System Business and Industry Office staff will 



make presentations to groups in the various library communities. 
These may include but not be limited to groups of employees 
within a particular firm, organizations of businessmen such as 
Chambers of Commerce, professional and trade societies, labor 
organizations, service clubs, and civic organizations. The 
office staff will also train library staff of participating 
libraries in the special techniques involved in such group pre- 
sentations , including the use of visual aids. With the help of 
the Public Information Assistant, appropriate collections of 
transparencies, flip charts, and similar aids will be prepared 
for use. 

10. COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT. 

As mentioned earlier, the development of resources will be 
a part of the total program. Each library will be encouraged 
and assisted in evaluating its respective collections in terms 
of the actual information needs of the particular business com- 
munity. The goal will be to provide resources at the local 
level equal to meeting the more frequent and usual requests, 
even though in some instances this may require the purchase and 
use of a small number of highly specialized tools. Collections 
of greater depth arid scope will be developed in strategically 
located libraries in conformity with the more advanced needs of 
their particular economic communities. Use of the MCLS tele- 
type and delivery systems will continue to provide quick access 
to such materials for every System library. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to those resource needs which have limited 
availability now, such as 16mm films. If the California State 
Library continues to maintain it's collection of Mil Specs and 
standards in Sacramento, the MCLS libraries located in areas 
where industry makes heavy use of these may need to acquire, on 
a coordinated basis , those standards and specifications needed 
most frequently. By compiling union lists of such special re- 
sources as standards and specifications, directories, services, 
indexes, dictionaries, and handbooks on a System-wide basis, 
these resources can be made availcible to all System libraries. 

11. COMMUNICATIONS AND DELIVERY. 

It is presumed that initially the present MCLS communica- 
tions and delivery system will be adequate for the program ex- 
cept that it will be essential to add a telefacsimile machine as 
part of the System Business and Industry Office equipment. While 
the Demonstration Program indicated that the telefacsimile mach- 
ine was much less useful than had been expected, it remains an 
essential mechanism for the relatively quick transmission of hard 
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copy betwsen distant points. Hopefully ^ anticipated improve" 
ments in the equipment will speed up the process , deliver better 
copy, and require less staff time - all at lower per paqe cost. 

In addition to the present delivery service between librar- 
ies, the System Business and Industry Office may wish to subsi- 
dize messenger service where speed in meeting the businessman's 
information needs is most critical. Whether this service is 
provided by System employees, by staff of individual libraries, 
or through a commercial company would have to be determined by 
experimentation . 

12. ROVING COLLECTIONS. 

The success of the roving collections in the Demonstration 
Project indicates the desirability of continuing this aspect of 
the program - perhaps on some sort of shared basis. The staff 
of the System Business and Industry Office can provide assist- 
ance in selection of titles, and help in locating the revolving 
collections. The cost of purchasing the books might be divided 
between the individual library and MCLS, with MCLS purchasing 
the display shelving and the library taking care of whatever pro- 
cessing might be decided upon. By virtue of System coordination, 
the roving collections could have an extended life rotating among 
similar types of business or industry in several communities. In 
such cases, identification with a particular library could be es- 
tablished through use of bookmarks, brochures, or other items 
giving the name, address, etc., of the local library. These 
roving collections provide both a special service to business and 
a particular point of contact which should be fully exploited. 

F. FINANCING THE SYSTEM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY OFFICE. 

The establishment and operation of the System Business and Indus- 
try Office will require substantial funding. While there may be a 
temptation to reduce the program so as to achieve a lower cost, any 
such move would seriously jeopardize the results which are presently 
anticipated. This is not the kind of program which can be easily con- 
tracted beyond certain limits and still be successful. The level of 
activity projected in this chapter appears to be close to what might 
best be considered as an irreducible minimiim so far as the achievement 
of the stated goals is concerned. While other programs could be form- 
ulated at lower costs, to attain lesser goals, there is doubt as to 
whether such proposals would, in fact, be worth the effort involved. 

In the following subsections, each of the major portions of the 
budget is described briefly. The sample budget covering the first 
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three years of the program is presented as Table XX— 1, after which 
there is a brief discussion of the total budget and how it might be 
financed. 



1. PERSONNEL. 

The personnel budget covers a staff consisting of six full- 
time positions, two of which are librarians cind four concerned 
with public information and the duplications processes. Based on 
previous experience, it appears that a "team" composed of these 
positions would be well balanced and productive . It has been 
assumed that the senior stenographer-clerk will serve both as 
secretary bo the staff euid assist in the preparation of copy euid 
other phases of duplications. The specifications for these posi- 
tions must be carefully written and fully qualified people selec- 
ted whose peist experience is indicative of their ability to work 
harmoniously and creatively under pressure with a minimum of 
supervision. The salaries shown in the budget have been selected 
from comparable levels of positions in the Pasadena Public Library 
salary schedule for 1971-72. The first year's salary is predi- 
cated on entrcUice at the first step eind achievement of the second 
step for the second half of the year. A five per cent increase 
has been written into the second year seilaries , plus the customary 
increase to the next step in the salary scale. The third year 
assumes achievement of the fourth step of the salary scale for cill 
personnel, but no cidditional increases. 

2. OPERATIONS. 

The operations portion of the budget contains those items 
which are necessary for the various activities. A sum of $2,000 
has been included as "rent" should it be necessciry for the System 
to provide at least token compensation to the host library for 
housing and utilities. Based on a thousand square foot area, this 
amounts to only $2.00 per foot per year. 

Since the two librarians, «uid to a somewhat lesser estent, 
the Public Information Specialist, will be traveling a great deal, 
a substantial amount has been inserted for car allowance and 
travel as well as for meetings, workshops, and conferences. The 
supply budget must be large to provide necessary materials for the 
duplications program - peirticularly for paper. By submitting the 
year's projected paper needs to several wholesale suppliers for 
quotation, a substantial savings can be attained, however. The 
other sums are fairly nominal. The postage item covers postage, 
express, etc., for the office only; individual libreuries would be 
expected to fincince the Veurious medlings of Businesa Briefs, bro- 
chures, etc., from their own budgets. 
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Experience may require the addition of other items in the 
operations budget and the modification of those presented here. 
However, these appear to cover the most essential requirements. 

3. EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE. 

Equipment and furniture must be provided for both the gen- 
eral office operations and for the duplications program. These 
are grouped separately in the Sample Budget. 

Since the thrust of the proposed System Business & Industry 
Office program involves a concentrated public information effort, 
it is necessary to build a capacity for duplications equal to the 
projected need. A sizable investment in equipment seems justi- 
fied in view of the need for flexibility in scheduling publica- 
tions and in the spiraling costs of commercial printing. Many of 
the contemplated publications must be produced in small quanti- 
ties and should bear the name of the individual library. Such 
"tailor made" short-run items become almost prohibitively expen- 
sive if done by commercial printers, and long delays result be- 
cause of the need to wait for more extensive jobs. 

The importance of producing "professional" appearing copy 
seems manifest in the reception businessmen accorded materials . 
distributed during the Demonstration Program. These p\ablications 
must compete with the myriad of other printed items which cross 
the businessman's desk. Good equipment with maximum production 
latitude is requisite to the preparation of items which will pro- 
ject the desired"new library image" and successfully compete for 
the businessman's limited time. Mimeographs, spirit duplicators, 
and similar equipment, common to libraries, are unacceptable since 
they are incapable of producing the sophisticated publications 
which have proven vital to the program. 

The Sample Budget includes money for the purchase of the 
eqiiipment essential to establishing and operating a small dupli- 
cations shop which has the capability to produce the desired range 
of materials. Before purchasing this equipment, sm individual ex- 
perienced in duplications work cuid familiar with the various ma- 
chines on the market should be asked to evaluate each of the items 
2 md establish the particular models best suited for the job. Ju- 
dicious use of leased equipment and purchase of properly recondi- 
tioned used machines would reduce the initial costs. However, 
such economies might be more than offset by increased outlays for 
repairs and lost production time through breakdowns. 

The equipment projected includes : 
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a. An offset duplications machine capable of handling 
sheets of paper 11" x 17" with large capacity chain 
feed. The size is predicated both on the publica- 
tion of Business Bx*iefs in its present convenient for- 
mat and maximizing the cost differential found in 
larger paper sizes. 

b. A type compositor such as the IBM Compositor which 
permits the use of a variety of type styles, pro- 
duces professional copy, while increasing the number 
of characters per line for further economy. 

c. A photo plate maker essential to the offset produc- 
tion process. If this equipment is not purchased or 
leased, the offset plates will have to be made by a 
commercial firm, reducing the efficiency and flexi- 
bility of the duplications program and increasing 
operational cos ts . 

d. A folding machine capable of handling the 11" x 17" 
sheets used in Business Briefs, as well as making 
folds in smaller products such as the "mini bibs , " 
general brochures, etc. The quantities involved make 
hand folding impossibly expensive. 

e. An electric motor driven paper cutter which can handle 
sheets measuring at least 17" x 22", thus permitting 
further savings in paper; must be able to cut quanti- 
ties of a ream or more with precision. 

f . A sign-making machine for poster work such as the 
"Showcard" machine, complete with a wide variety of 
type fonts, type racks, etc. Not only will this ec[uip- 
ment be useful in creating the posters needed in the 
program, but will also be helpful for producing signs, 
"headlines" for production pieces, etc. 

g. The machine tables needed for each piece of equipment, 
and work tables, including drawing boards, drafting 
arm, "light table" for the artist, etc. 

h. Storage cabinets and shelving for supplies, etc. 

Once the duplications equipment has become operational and the 
initial System Business and Industry Office demcUid for publica- 
tions has been met, some consideration might be given to using 
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this facility for all MCLS publications on an established prior- 
ity basis. If necessary, an additional equijanent operator, and 
perhaps other part-time staff, could be added to use the equip- 
ment beyond the period of a single work shift, thereby permit- 
ting the System of receive the meiximum from its investment. This 
would unquestionably permit an expanded System publications pro- 
gram, including catalogs, brochures, booklists, meuiuals, reports, 
and monographs, as well as posters, signs for workshops, etc. 
Multiple use of the duplications facility would, of course, re- 
quire careful scheduling to assure that all priorities are prop- 
erly met. 

4. RESOURCES. 

Unlike most programs which place heavy emphasis upon re- 
sources, this proposal assumes that once a particular level has 
been established, both the individual libraries emd the System 
will accept the responsibility for maintaining and expanding the 
material resources. The Sample Budget, then, is primarily con- 
cerned with the attainment of a given level of resovirces within 
a two-year period, followed by nominal maintenance of certain 
aspects of the collections such as services and directories . 

a. The Sample Budget provides for: (1) improving the core 
collections of business and industry materials in each 
library , bringing it to a certain level in regard to 
the needs of its public; (2) s\ibstantial expansion of 
pertinent materials in a selected group of three to 
five libreuries which must bear the weight of System 
requests . Careful coordination and selection are nec- 
esscury here. 

b. The periodical resources of the System will be ea^anded 
through a coordinated pleui so that at least one copy of 
every periodical indexed in Bu8%yi& 88 F&v%odi^QQ.“L8 and 
most of the titles in the Applied Science and Technol- 
ogy Index will be available in at least one of the System 
libraries . Holdings of titles in the Eng%n&eT%Yi^ Index 
and in the Biological and Agricultural Index would also 
be increased. 

c. Money would be provided to maintain and ej^and the col- 
lection of directories eind services established d\iring 
the Demonstration Project. 

d. An addition of pertinent films to the System film collec- 
tion would be made in such subjects as industrial safety. 
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plant and store security, sales and marketing, per- 
sonnel work, etc. 

e. About fifty "roving collections" would be funded 

with half the cost borne by the libraries which will 
place the collections in loceil business or industry. 

Once established, it is proposed that each library 
continue the addition of new titles to keep the col- 
lections fresh. Assuming the success of the "roving 
collections" in the initial year, small amounts 
would be appropriated for establishing more such 
collections on a fifty-fifty basis in the following 
years of the program. 

Fitting within the parameters of the foregoing description, 
a Sample Budget has been prepared as Table XX-1. Note that the 
total expenditures are somewhat less the second year and a fur- 
ther drop is shown for the third year. Depending on prices and 
program choices, it is assumed that the third year's budget 
would be indicative of the annual cost for succeeding years. 

5. THE TOTAL BUDGET. 

The budget for the first year of the program is about 1.7% 
of the total amount of money budgeted by the library members of 
MCLS during 1970-71 according to UeW8 Notes of CaLifom'ta Li- 
bvoopies. The third year total drops to slightly more than one 
per cent, or about 8.3 cents per capita. 

6. FUNDING SOURCES. 

Due to the current retrenchment of library budgets in view 
of the public reaction against higher taxes for loceil services, 
it seems that the most likely source of fincincial support needed 
to launch the System Business and Industry Office would be a 
grant from the Federail Library Services and Construction Act. 
However, since this program should be sustained as a regular and 
continuing part of System activity, a pleui should be agreed upon 
which would gradually transfer at least a part of the costs to 
the local level. This cibsorption might be accomplished through 
a formula providing for contributions from three sources : (1) 

individual libraries, (2) MCLS, eind (3) business eind industry. 

A three-way split would make it necessary for each librcusy to 
contribute something like one- third of one per cent of its current 
budget which would range in amounts from about $300.00 to more 
than $4,000.00. Those who feel that the lack of large commercictl 
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TABLE XX- 1 



SAMPLE BUDGET FOR ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING THE PROPOSED SYSTEM B & I OFFICE 



ITEM 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 


PERSONNEL: 










Coordinating Librarian 


$13,128 


$14,880 


$15,588 




Program Librarian 


10,482 


11,880 


12,444 




Public Information Specialist 


11,874 


13,464 


14,100 




Senior Steno Clerk 


7,584 


8,592 


9,000 




Graphics Artist 


7,434 


8,436 


8,832 




Duplications Technician 


6,810 


7,728 


8,088 




Fringe Benefits (est, 17^) 


9,743 


11,047 


11,569 




Personnel Subtotals 


$67,055 


$76,027 




$79,621 


OPERATIONS; 










Rent 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 




Postage 


300 


300 


300 




Telephone 


600 


600 


600 




Equipment Maintenance 


500 


500 


500 




Meetings, workshops, conferences 900 


900 


900 




Travel and Car Allowances 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 




Supplies 


4,750 


4,750 


4,750 




Operations Subtotals 


12,650 


12,650 




12,650 


EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE; 










Office: (Desks, filing cabi- 










nets, chairs, typewriters. 










adding machine, etc.] 


3,290 


— 






Duplications: (Compositor, 










Offset Duplicator, photo 










plate maker, folding ma- 










chine, sign making machine. 










paper cutter, work tables. 










machine tables, storage 










cabinets, etc.) 


22,125 


— — — 


“ “ “ 




Furniture & Equipment 










Subtotals 


25,415 


0 




0 


RESOURCES; 










Services and Directories 


7,000 


6,300 


5,670 




Periodicals 


3,500 


3.150 


2,835 




Books 


30,000 


15,000 


5,000 




Books for Roving Collections 










(Matched on 50-50 basis by 










local funds) 


5,000 


2,500 


2,500 




Films 


10,000 


5,000 


2,500 




Resources Subtotals 


55,500 


31,950 




18,505 


TOTALS 


$160,620 


$121,027 


$110,776 
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areas or numerous industries within their service areas would 
mean that they have little to gain from such participation should 
be reminded of the mobile characteristics of the population. Al- 
though a given community may indeed have few industries or large 
businesses, it still serves as a residential center housing num- 
bers of people engaged in business and industry elsewhere. These 
individuals have a right to expect service of this kind from the 
local library if it is given System-wide. 

Evidence gathered during the Demonstration Program suggests 
that some financial support can be sought from the Economic Com- 
munity providing this is considered consistent with the desired 
concept of the free public library. Subscriptions to Bus'iness 
Bxn-efs is one possibility, along with transaction charges for ex- 
tensive literature searching, difficult reference questions, di- 
rect door-to-door delivery, etc. - in other words, those services 
which are clearly over and cibove those normally provided to all 
customers by the library. Some grants might also be sought from 
large firms which have funds for honoring such requests. However 
it would seem that any attempt to obtain funding from such pri- 
vate sources should await the completion of at least two full 
years of work by the System Business and Industry Office, and, 
hopefully, the attainment of a more prosperous economy. 

The diversion of System funds to the System Business and In- 
dustry Office would, of course, be accomplished through action of 
the System Council and would depend upon larger allocations of 
funds under the State Pxiblic Library Services Act "per capita" 
prevision,. If the continuing budget amounted to something in the 
neighbornood of $100,000.00, the System's contribution, based on 
a three-way split of costs, would be equivalent to about three 
cents per capita. To avoid curtailment of the present System 
programs, a substantial increase in per capita grants from the 
State would have to be achieved. 

Admittedly, financing beyond the initial period will require 
careful planning, and perhaps some sacrifices by member librairies 
On the other hand, this program should make achievements possible 
which would otherwise remain beyond the reach of individual li- 
braries. Libraries stand to gain recognition and appreciation 
from the very segment of the community which is in the most stra- 
tegic position to provide meaningful support of the local library 
For these reasons , financial planning should be an integral part 
of the planning, management, and evaluation of the System Busi- 
ness and Industry Office. 



G. 



PROJECT CALENDAR. 



The scope and complexity of establishing and operating the System 
Business and Industry Office merits the careful budgeting of time. 
Without becoming rigid, it would seem that a schedule should be de- 
vised to allocate blocks of time needed for various phases of the pro- 
gram. Many projects appear to have suffered from lack of preparation 
cuid objectives have not been reached because time was omitted as a 
factor in planning and execution. Those responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the System Business and Industry Office and its sxibsequent 
activities should consider time as important an ingredient as money, 
staff, and resources. In the following paragraphs a general scheme 
has been outlined which could form the basis for a much more detailed 
schedule. Obviously, any such "time-line" must be frequently reviewed 
cUid revised since execution is conditioned by a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances and factors. 

Generally speedcing, the first three years can be divided into 
three major periods; 

1. The first year should be one of organization cind prepara- 
tion . 

2. The second year would be devoted to initiating and develop- 
ing the Vcirious progrcuns. 

3. The third year would be the first year in which all of the 
facets of the program would be fully operative throughout 
the System 

Using this basic outline for guidance, a schedule such ais that shown in 
Figure XX-1 can be drawn for each of the three years. The following 
paragraphs suggest the logical progression of implementation; most ac- 
tivities, once begun, will continue concurrently as others are added. 

i. THE FIRST YEAR. 

The first yeeir, which would begin after funds became avail- 
cdsle for expenditure, must be devoted to creating a sound founda- 
tion on which the long term progreun can be built. While some of 
the specific activities can be inaugurated during this period, 
emphasis should be placed on the planning and structuring of the 
project. 'This twelve-month period should be subdivided into sev- 
ered segments, each with its own areas of concentrated effort. 

The following schedule for this first year suggests itself. 
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FIGURE XX-2 



SCHEDULE FOR IMPLEMENTING THE SYSTEM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY OFFICE PROGRAM 

DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS 



FIRST 



YEAR 





* ‘IW.VAVAV.V. 

<V>'. 




Create System Business and Industry Office including 
staffing, equipping, training, and organization for 
initial operations. 



Begin work in system libraries: profile of economic communi- 
ties; collection evaluation; coordinate selection; estab- 
lish criteria for program evaluation and reporting. 

In-service training, building of resources, initiation of 
visitation and "roving libraries," accelerated public in- 
formation and publications program. 



Pull Implementation of all program activities. Including 
intensified public information program, extended list of 
publications, and experimentation with previously un- 
tried ideas. 



First full year of operations with opportunity for making 
adjustments to program; analyzing the resource levels of 
each library; mobilizing support of businessmen for further 
strengthening of collections and services; evaluating pro- 
gress made in three years; determination of objectives and 
planning for the continuation of the program in succeeding 
years. 




Periods of evaluation and reporting. 
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a. The First Six Months. 



P 
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ERIC 



The first six months should be devoted to the creation, 
staffing, organization and initial operations of the System 
Business and Industry Office. This would include: 

i. Determination of System office location. 

ii. Recruitment of staff. 

iii. Basic training of staff, including visits to member 
libraries, indoctrination into other System opera- 
tions and goals. 

iv. Analysis of equipment needs and purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment. 

V. Determination of criteria and techniques for eval- 
uating and reporting program activities. 

vi. Writing and publication of Business Briefs. 

vii. Design and production of basic literature. 

viii. Assembling information on media to be used in public 
information campaign. 

b. The Third Quarter. 

During the third quarter, emphasis would shift to work 
with member libraries, including: 

i. Structuring a profile of each economic community. 

ii. Assistance in evaluation of collections. 

iii« Planning for development of collections through co- 
ordinated selection. 

iv. Determination of the structure of the B and I Infor- 
mation Network, including the selection of those li- 
braries which will maintain subject specialties. 

V. Production of the first in an expanded series of 
"mini bibs" based on the resources of each library 
as well as some which reflect the total collections 
of the System. 
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vi. Preparation of initial publicity to appear in a 
variety of media^ coinciding with the launching 
of various phases of activity. 

vii. Selection of films in business and industry sub- 
jects for System film collection. 

b. The Fourth Quarter. 

The fourth quarter of the year should continue the ef- 
fort at the local libreiry level while shifting attention 
from resources to staff and program activities, including: 

i. In-service training programs for both administrators 
and staff. 

ii. Initiation of the visitation program to selected key 
businesses and industries. 

iii. Formation of "roving collections" and selection of 
■the first group to receive these in each conmunity. 

iv. Intensification of the public information program. 

V. Evaluation of progress made toward objectives. 

vi. Reporting, with evaluations and recommendations, to 
MCLS Council. 

2. THE SECOND YEAR. 

The thrust of the second year should be toward the full im- 
plementation of all program facets. The exact order in which this 
will occur must be determined by e^erience tempered by existing 
conditions and opportunities. However, during the year, at least 
the following should occur: 

a. A full sccd.e public information program should be in oper- 
ation using all media including compcuiy newsletters , house 
organs, radio, television, newspapers, etc. 

b. The range of publications issued by the System B and I 
Office should be expanded and the list of recipients ex- 
tended. 

c. The visitation program should move forward in each commun- 
ity with System B cUid I Office staff providing tradning 



and support to local library staff members who assvime 
the responsibility for the continuing effort. 

d. In-service training programs should continue as needed 
to refine techniques and provide means of coordinating 
the development of various program activities. 

e. Collection evaluation and development must be continued 
and the techniques for- coordinated selection perfected. 

f. Toward the end of the second year, the progress made 
toward progreim goals should be evaluated and recommenda- 
tions based on the first two years prepcured for MCLS 
Council review and action. 

3. the third year. 

The full momentum of the project should be evident during the 
third year of operation which would be marked by further e:qperi- 
mentation and evaluation. 

a. Opportunity should be provided for testing new ideas and 
for modification of on-going activities based upon ex- 
perience of the previous period. 

b. The comprehensive public information program should be 
yielding positive results in the form of increased use 
of library resources by businessmen. 

c. Methods for evaluating usage and procedures for keeping 
resources in line with the needs of Business and Indus- 
try must be practiced. 

d. System staff should be used by administrators to assist 
in evaluation, trouble shooting, resoiirce development, 
staff training, etc. 

e. The publications program should be evaluated, up-dated 
and e;q>anded to meet current demand emd opportunity. 

f. During the final quarter of the year, the entire program 
should be carefully analyzed and evaluated for the pur- 
pose of prep6u:ing objectives and plans for succeeding 
years . 

g. Before the end of the third year the System Council 
should review the recommendations for a continued program 
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and adopt a plan conforming to the needs of the econ- 
omic community supporting MCLS. 

h. Methods for mobilizing businessmen to support the 
budgets required for funding a continued program of 
improved service must be devised, tested and imple- 
mented. 

This outline of the major steps to be taken during the first 
three years should be used only as the basis for a much more ex- 
tensive schedule which can be used as a guide to the achievement 
of particular objectives. Without such a schedule, the program 
would probably fail to fully utilize the projected staff and re- 
sources in the achievement of program goals. 

H. STATEWIDE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYSTEM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
OFFICE AND PROGRAM. 

The establishment and operation of the proposed MCLS System B 
and I Office, and the achievement of the program objectives has clear- 
cut significcince for libreuries throughout the state. It provides an 
actual demonstration of the first phase in the creation of the "Tech- 
nical Information Network" recommended by George S. Bonn and carries 
forward the recommendations of the Meyer-Rostvold study. For the first 
time, businessmen throughout an area served by a cooperative library 
system will be provided the opportunity to use a vastly improved level 
of resources and services . The comprehensive public information program 
aimed at eliminating the present "awareness barrier" and encouraging 
businessmen to use the public library as the first point of contact in 
their search for information will also be the first of its kind. The 
experiments conducted as part of the program, as well as the patterns 
established in achieving the project goals, will serve as guidelines 
to other systems, minimizing costly guesswork, inefficiency, cmd dis- 
illusionment which might occur if the desired Technical Information Net- 
work was left to piecemeal experimentation and construction. The les- 
sons learned in collection development, coordinated selection, in- 
service training, and other activities requiring interlibrary coopera- 
tion should have application in every cooperative library system. The 
priority placed on building evaluation and reporting into the essential 
structure of the program should prove the value of such techniques. A 
study of these techniques will, in turn, provide guideli/nis for meUcing 
such procedures a standeurd part of other progrcuns. Finally, the im- 
proved relations between the piiblic library and the Economic Community 
is expected to result in greater support for public libreuries euid for 
cooperative library systems in Cedifornia. 
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APPENDIX I 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



OBJECTIVES 



The major objective of this project is to initiate total library service to 
the economic conmunlty embraced by the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System 
through the implementation of the recommendation contained in the study; "THE 
LIBRARY AND THE ECONOMIC COMMUNITY," prepared by Mr. Robert S. Meyer and Dr. 

Gerhard Rostvold under Title I funds during I968-1969. 

The project is to demonstrate how the public library can operate as the pri- 
mary point of contact between the economic community and the information resources 
held by all types of libraries and related agencies in the Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Library System. The particular needs of the economic community are defined 
by market analysis In the base study and attention has been called to the singular 
Information needs and behavioral patterns of Individuals In the economic community. 
The lack of such service at present and the general inadequacy of Informational 
resources used by the economic community Is documented In the Meyer-Rostvold study 
as well as In the earlier report, Technical Information for California Business 
and Industry; A Report to the California State Library , by George S. Bonn, 1966. 

Fundamental to this project is the requirement for close cooperation and 
active support of all Information sources In the service area. The Los Angeles' 
area Is rich In academic and special library resources but members of the econ- 
omic community frequently are \maware of such sources of Information or may have 
difficulty in gaining access* Therefore, a primary objective will be to gain 
necessary access through various means such as voluntary cooperation between types 
of libraries, exchanges of services or areas of responsibility and, where neces- 
sary, through agreements or contracts. The new Southern California Answering Net- 
work emanating from the Los Angeles Public Library should prove to be an addition- 
al factor in the potential success of the project because, as noted In the Meyer- 
Rostvold study, members of the economic community seem quite conscious of that 
library's resources and make use of them when possible. 

A special objective will be to develop and enrich the existing services and 
collections, particularly in the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries, to serve 
as strong subject specialty libraries for the Metropolitan Cooperative Library 
System. These libraries have previously recognized the need for Improved ser- 
vice to the economic community and have devoted substantial sums of funds to the 
purchase of basic materials. 

Still another objective is based upon the fact that the Meyer-Rostvold study 
confirmed the theory expressed in the Bonn study, among others, that a major ob- 
stacle to public library use by businessmen Is their lack of awareness of the 
public library's desire or ability to be of service to them. The Meyer-Rostvold 
study also revealed a clear relationship between a person's degree of awareness 
of such services and the amount of use he makes of them. Therefore, an Inten- 
sified public information program designed to Increase the community's awareness 
of the services will be conducted to test various media and methods to determine 
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the most effective way, or ways, of encouraging the economic community to use 
specialized collections and services. 

An attempt will also be made to Identify specific subjects which merit further 
research and analysis. It Is further anticipated that the project will Initiate 
nvunerous Innovations, some of which are described below. Periodic evaluation of 
the project Is planned to provide a basis for continuing reinforcement and Im- 
provement of the Initial service. It should be recognized that this user-orlent- 
ed demonstration project provides a significant departure from the more conven- 
tional single library programs. 

Because of Its scope and potential, there Is every reason to believe that 
the Initial project will be but a first step In the evolution of a unique and 
much needed service which can be adopted by other library systems In the State. 

In a number of Instances, leaders In the economic community Indicated to the 
Meyer-Rostvold study team that there was a possibility of private sector provid- 
ing financial support for a continuing program. 

The direct result of this project should be the broadening of the visible 
role of the public library and the direct Identification of the public library 
as an Integral part of the support service required by the economic community. 

The specialized collections of the two libraries will be measurably Improved 
and more experienced staff will be available for continuing service to the eco- 
nomic community. Numerous Innovations will have been tested and. In all proba- 
bility, new patterns of services will have evolved, Including a greater cooper- 
ation between various types of libraries. In this manner, the public library 
will become recognized as a viable and motivating force In the growth and ex- 
pansion of the area's economic base. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 



To carry out these objectives, the proposed project will utilize the Metro- 
politan Cooperative Library System's headquarters as a focal point of operations. 
The System's teletype network and delivery system will be fully utilized. Be- 
cause of the nature of the communities It has been decided that the Pasadena 
Public Library will concentrate on the development of materials and services 
needed primarily by the financial, retail trade, and service sectors of the eco- 
nomic communities. The Pomona Public Library will focus Its attention on the 
development of collections and services devoted to the Industrial and manufac- 
turing sector. This division of labor corresponds with the respective economic 
communities described In the Meyer-Rostvold study. {Because of this specializa- 
tion the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries will continue to serve as strong 
subject resource libraries for the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System fol- 
lowing the demonstration phase.) 

In building the collections In the two libraries, primary attention will be 
given the addition of specialized services, serials and periodicals related to 
the economic community. Appropriate monographic material will also be added to 
keep the collections current In respect to the areas of concentration. Every 
effort will be made to avoid unnecessary duplication between the two libraries, 
and wherever possible, existing collections In other libraries or related agen- 
cies will be utilized as, for Instance, In the case of military specifications, 
patents and standards. This will eliminate the cost not only of materials, but 



also of the shelving and staff required for upkeep. Where relevant, material In 
microfilm will be preferred to bulky collections. To utilize the microfilm mater- 
ials, appropriate reader-printer equipment will be purchased by the Pasadena and 
Pomona Public Libraries. 

The operation of the special service anticipates that at the outset the bulk 
of the reference questions, subject requests, and materials requests will come 
from the economic communities of Pasadena and Pomona where initial publicity and 
programming will be concentrated. However, all members of the Metropolitan Co- 
operative Library System will benefit since they may refer appropriate requests 
to these two libraries also. Regardless of point of origin, those requests which 
cannot be answered within the enlarged resources of the System will be forwarded 
in a structured manner to the subject network composed of the Southern California 
Answering Network at the Los Angeles Public Library and the other cooperating 
academic and special libraries in the metropolitan area. Emphasis will be placed 
upon quick and thorough response regardless of source. 

A unique aspect of the project will be to test various methods of quick re- 
sponse between the library and Individual businesses. This will utilize the 
existing teletype services and delivery system and will be further enhanced by 
a trial program using leased facsimile transmission equipment. Two such instru- 
ments will be installed - one in the Pomona PubDlc Library and one in the Pasa- 
dena Public Library - so that hard copy can be quickly and accurately transmitted, 
thereby strengthening the development of collections which do not duplicate one 
another. At least one other facsimile machine will be located on the premises of 
a firm where there is indication of intensive use of library materials. Depend- 
ing upon the success of this initial venture, this piece of equipment may be moved 
from one firm to another so as to provide a limited profile of need and accepta- 
bility. This should help answer the frequently raised question as to how rapid 
service must be if it is to meet the needs of the businessman. 

Local messenger delivery service will also be instituted in the two commiin- 
itles to provide for pickup and delivery of library materials used by the econo- 
mic community. This is in response to the expression of interest in such service 
revealed by the Meyer -Rostvo Id study. 

The Pasadena Public Library and the Pomona Public Library will each be pro- 
vided with a specialist in the field of service to the economic community to do 
field work in the business community as well as assist present library staff 
members in the selection of appropriate materials and in the answering of requests. 
The efforts of these two librarians will be coordinated by a Project Director head- 
quartered at Metropolitan Cooperative Library System headquarters in Pasadena, The 
Project Director will also make periodic analysis of the program and submit to the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Library System Council appropriate recommendations. 

Because of the added load of reference work anticipated, a reference librarian 
will be supplied both the Pasadena and Pomona Public Libraries. While other ap- 
propriate members of these library staffs will assist, the primary burden will 
rest upon these two particular reference librarians. 

The Implementation of the proposed project will obviously create new patterns 
of service which should have value and be adaptable throughout the State as part 
of the development of public library service. The success of the project will In 
part rely upon Interllbrary cooperation. The Meyer-Rostvold report Indicates an 
awareness and desire for this cooperation In all types of libraries. While the 
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mechanics need to be worked out In each Instance, there have been preliminary 
pledges of support and willingness to find solutions to the problems relating 
to access. In essence, the project will create a type of service network which 
should have Implications for the entire State and Nation. 



PUBLIC INTEREST AND FUTURE SUPPCHT 



The Meyer-Rostvold study team has noted the great Interest expressed on behalf 
of the economic community. There was close cooperation In both cities between the 
survey team and the respective Chambers of Commerce. Newspaper publicity and stor- 
ies In the Chamber publications further demonstrated Interest. Realizing that the 
Initiation of a program so broad In scope was but the first step, the survey team 
asked a series of questions relative to methods by which an on-golng program might 
be funded or at least partially funded by the economic community. Even though the 
Interviewees could have little more than a very general Idea of the pilot project 
and Its meaning for them, many expressed willingness to give support In one way or 
anottier. For Instance, It was foi-md that about 2/3 of the firms would be willing to 
donate their surplus magazines and to receive reference calls; 1/2 would be willing 
to pay transaction charges, about 1/3 would be willing to subscribe to library bul- 
letlng and to pay annual membership fees, and slightly more than 1/10 would be will- 
ing to make outright grants or gifts to support the service. Based upon this evi- 
dence the Meyer-Rostvold report recommends a continuing financial program which 
will Include: 

a. The donation of surplus publications from firms to help maintain 
periodical collections; 

b. Subscription to a specially prepared Information news bulletin; 

c. Possible transaction charges for Individual services such as photo- 
copies, delivery fees, postage, etc.; 

d. Annual membership fees; 

e. Qran'cs and gifts; 

f. Cooperative service and reference assistance from highly special- 
ized firms. 



CONCLUSION 



At the end of the proposed demonstration program there should be considerable 
evidence as to the effect access to total library resources and services may have 
on the economic community. After the program has proven successful, effort will 
then be made to Intensify the services provided the economic community through the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. Given sufficient proof of Its value 
there Is reason to believe, supported by Information In the Meyer-Rostvold study, 
that adequate financial support can be secured from the private sector to con- 
tinue this Improved level of service. Further, Improved and specialized collec- 
tions and services will have evolved In two of the Metropolitan Cooperative Library 
System libraries. The channels for total library service In a specialized area 
will have been opened and tested, adding immeasurable strmgth to the System's 
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service capabilities. In effect, a new subject network will have been formed 
which can be utilized by all members of the Metropolitan Cooperative Library 
System in giving service to their respective economic communities. 
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APPENDIX II 



A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A MILITARY SPECIFICATION AND 
STANDARD COLLECTION IN A LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY* 

By 



Joan L. Winegar 



WHY THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN 

Serviced by the Metropolitan Cooperative Library System libraries are many 
aerospace firms and government contractors. Although all of these firms are de- 
pendent upon military specifications and standards (hereafter referred to as mil 
specs) to produce equipment required in their contracts, and these specifications 
and standards are either two months late coming from the Naval Depot, or must be 
purchased at $5 to $30, the only complete collection of mil specs is at the Cal- 
ifornia State Library in Sacramento. 

The Pomona Public Library has for the past six months provided free mil 
specs, or loan copies, to local companies. Often the service (from receipt of 
the local businessman's call to receipt of the mil spec from the State Library) 
often took as long as three weeks. Rush service was available and items were 
sometimes received within four days. The mil specs were hand delivered by the 
Business and Industry consultants. 

Although the State Library Government Publications Services Department is 
quite willing to continue to service Pomona with the materials, and is eager to 
receive requests for these materials from other MCLS libraries. It is my opin- 
ion that the MCLS ought to adopt the establishment of a military specification 
and standard collection as a special service to the large aerospace Industry In 
Los Angeles. These documents are extremely Important to the aerospace firms 
and an MCLS collection would be of real service to these companies, I have no 
doubt that we would eventually find heavy dependence upon our collection of mil 
specs, growing to heavy business use of the entire library collection and sup- 
port of the library by the local businessman. 

This study was vindertaken to determine the costs and necessities of begin- 
ning a complete collection of mil specs In a local public library. 



*A special report submitted on February 25, 1971 » Raymond M. Holt, for 
consideration by those In charge of the Demonstration Project, 
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MIL SPEC COLLECTION SYSTEMS IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 



GENERAL DYNAMICS, POMONA 

Although the library at General Dynamics purchases and controls the mil 
spec collection, the materials are In a technical department. General Dynamics 
subscribes to one of the microfilm cartridge services, and has two reader print- 
ers. The subscription service from Information Handling Services costs $3350 
for a one-year l6mm file of all mil specs. One must add to this the cost of the 
reader printer -equipment, so that the total comes to: 

l6mm Mil Specs $ 3350,00 

3M Pllmac 400 0 Reader/Printer 

(Commercial Annual Price) 930,00 

$ 4280,00 

The expense Is great and, although the savings In space by having a microfilm 
collection are great, there are several disadvantages. The service Is not up-to- 
date as might be required by our patrons. Up-date cartridges arrive every few 
weeks (the Navy Issues up-dates dally), but not all new specs are Immediately In- 
cluded, The major problem with the microfilm service Is that every participating 
library would have to have a microfilm cartridge reader printer, and certainly 
ought to have a portable microfilm cartridge reader that could be checked out by 
the patron so that he could take the mil spec to his place of business. As there 
are many mil specs on one cartridge, when one mil spec Is checked out so are 
the other twenty, limiting their circulation. 

General Dynamics, besides using the microfilm service, also finds It neces- 
sary to keep on hand up to ten copies of popular mil specs. 

The system works well for General Dynamics as It contains nearly all the 
material they require and the collection needs little physical upkeep. 



HONEYWELL INC., MARINE SYSTEMS CENTER, WEST COVINA 

The Honeywell library and facility Is very much smaller than General Dynamics. 
Yet, the mil spec requirements and services are nearly duplicates of General Dy- 
namic's. The Components and Materials Department has a VSMF mil spec microfilm 
service with satellite and reader printer. Their staff feels that the up-dating 
service Is not fast enough, and that the cartridge service does not contain 
every spec they need. For these reasons Honeywell also col‘'ects tliree hard 
copJes of selected mil specs they expect to use. These are kept current by 
checking all of their mil spec numbers against the Mil-Fed Specification Li- 
brary and Revision Service (published weekly and quarterly by Johnson Research 
Corp.), which lists all new supplements. This lengthy task produces a list of 
needed up-date sheets, which then must be ordered, and when received, filed 
'with the original mil spec. 

This selective collection of mil specs Is perhaps 60J^ of the total number 
of mil specs, requires 42 file drawers and four man hours per week for basic 
maintenance (no reference or retrieval time Included), 
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Both the General Dynamics and Honeywell libraries are extremely enthusiastic 
about the possibility of a free local mil spec library. Although both would con- 
tinue to maintain their own collections, they feel that they would often call 
upon the library for assistance with specs they do not have. They agree that 
this collection would be a fSintastlc service to other local companies. 



CALIPCRNIA STATE LIBRARY, GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS SERVICE, SACRAMENTO. 

In 1967# at the suggestion of an administrator of the local Small Business 
Administration office, the Government Publications Departm€;nt began to look into 
providing mil specs to the public. The gentleman wanted to be able to refer 
clients to the library, rather than to local military posts, where military 
security clearances are necessary. Because the department has not kept a tally 
of their clients or tl.s collections use, we cannot positively define the users, 
but Miss Schell, Department Head, notes that the collection is also heavily 
used by state and federal agencies. She admits that although the collection 
is already used fifty times a week, it would be more heavily used following 
more publicity. 

Miss Schell was not aware of the monetary value of specs to companies, or 
the fact that several companies exist solely by supplying these documents to 
local companies at costs of from $5 to $30 each. Such companies in the Los 
Angeles area are Global Engineering and Air World Publishing. Each provides 
twenty-four hour service. The local D.C.A.S. (Defense Contract Administration 
Services) office in Pasadena has all the mil specs on file, and allows them to 
be used in the office, but will not loan copies. 

The California State Library has chosen to receive all mil specs in hard 
copy only. Two years ago, at the cost of $5200, they purchased from the Naval 
Supply Depot the complete set of standards and specifications, including: 

Military Specification 
Military Standards 
Military Standards MS no. 

Qualified Products List 

Army - Navy Aero Standards 

Army - Navy Aero Design Standards 

Air Force - Navy Aero Standards 

Air Force - Navy Aero Design Standards 

ANA Bulletin. Air Force - Navy Aero Bulletin 

Army - Air Forces Bulletin 

Army - Air Forces Standards 

Navy Aircraft Factory Standards 

Type Specification. Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
U.S. Bureau of Yards & Docks Type Specifications 
U.S. Naval Facilities Engineering Command Naval Facilities 
Specifications 
Weapons Requirements 
U.S. Air Force Standards 
U.S. Air Force Specification Bulletin 
U.S. Bureau of Yards and Docks. NavDocs Specifications 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics. Avionics Installation Instructions 



Daily the State Library receives up-date sheets (25 - 300 pages per day) for 
which they pay the annual fee of $4,50 per class (approximately 610 classes). 

These sheets are filed immediately following the original document. Up-dated 
batch shelved once a week. 

The specs are shelved on regular book shelving, separated occasionally by 
numerical guides. The mil specs and standards require 40 book shelves (8 stacks) , 
while all the additional materials require only an additional 13 shelves. Neither 
growth rate figures nor projections for future shelving requirements are avail- 
able. 

Upon starting the collection, the library received 58 boxes of documents 
(one copy of every active mil specification and standard). Each box was num- 
bered and the documents were in numerical order. The set-up work required 160 hours 
(4 man weeks) to stamp "property of..." and Dewey number, and 160 man hours to 
sort and shelve. 

No figures are available for the time or cost of retrieval, nor the cost per 

use. 



Mil specs are often cancelled. The State Library will always keep the can- 
celled specs. The State Library also receives Interim Specifications and Stand- 
ards (those adopted by only one or two departments). Federal specifications 
may be ordered by any government document depository library. 

The procedure used by the California State Library mil spec collection is 
extremely streamlined, practical and simple, I have followed their system in 
designing a proposal for a local mil spec collection. 



PROPOSED STRUCTURE FOR A MILITARY SPECIFICATION AND STANDARD COLLECTION. 
ACQUISITION AND SET UP. 

The complete collection of specifications and standards (perhaps Just the 
first three listed earlier) would be purchased from the Naval Supply Depot for 
a maximum of $5200. A subscription to the up-dating service on all classes 
would be instituted at once for a cost of $4,50 per class (Maximum $2790*00) • 
The collection would house one hard copy of all materials. Up-dates would be 
shelved twice weekly by clerics and placed immediately after the original docu- 
ment. Each document, complete with up-dates, would be placed in a closed man- 
ila file folder and filed numerically by mil spec number on regular book shelv- 
ing. 

FINANCE 

The collection project need not only be sponsored by the MCLS, but might 
include the following participants: 

Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles County Library 
Orange County Public Library 

Companies to use these materials are found in any of these Jurisdictions, With 
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the cooperation of all these libraries, the cost per system for the collection 
operation would be considerably less. It Is hoped that many of these library 
systems would help to finance this necessary, unique and valuable service. 



HOUSING, LOAN AND DELIVERY 

The collection might be housed In any of the MCLS libraries which has room 
to accommodate the collection and Its growth. Hard copies requested by libraries 
or directly by the requestor company could be easily delivered to the nearest 
participating library by the MCLS truck within 24 hours. Patrons could take the 
material with them to work, or merely photocopy the required pages at the library. 
Specs should be loaned for three weeks, and might be renewed by phone call to the 
local library for two weeks. The local library must, of course, notify the hous- 
ing library by teletype. Lost mil specs will bear a charge comparable to the pur- 
chase price charged by Global Engineering. 



EQUIPMENT 

The collection will require eleven book stacks, six hundred closed manlla 
file folders, work and reference space and desks, as well as minor supplies. 



INITIAL SET UP 

Each mil spec shall be stamped with an Identification mark giving the name 
of the library and. If possible, the date received. 

The set up time will be great. The State Library, as noted, required a total 
of two man months of clerical time. If care Is taken to open boxes numerically 
and systematically, this work should be accomplished In much less time. It would 
be preferable to have the collection operable within one month. This estimate 
does not Include professional supervision time allowance. After the system Is 
Implemented, a minimum of five hours per week clerical time will be required for 
minimal maintenance (filing up-date sheets, stamping Incoming materials). 

Time to be spent on retrieval of documents for patrons and reference work 
cannot be estimated, but the collection probably will not require full time pro- 
fessional coverage. Work with mil specs might be delegated to either the govern- 
ment documents or business and Industry librarian until use requires full time 
professional help. 



PUBLICITY 

To make a truly successful service of this collection would require a lot of 
publicity. The program should Incorporate press releases to all local and Los 
Angeles newspapers, perhaps some free radio spots, flyers to companies, the De- 
fense Contract Administration Services, engineering, science and management asso- 
ciations, special and public libraries, and small posters for company bulletin 
boards. 
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FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

Federal specifications could be received by any one of the three knovm govern- 
ment publications depository collections In MCLS; Pasadena, Pomona and Torrance. 

CONCLUSION 

Military specifications and standards are vital to the operation of all aero- 
space companies and groups working on government contracts. As Los Angeles Is 
one of the largest aerospace centers In the United States, and Is currently In 
an economic slump, and as the service of providing free (as opposed to $5 to $30 
fees per spec) Military Specifications and Standards would be an Impressive, vital 
and money saving service to local companies. It seems practical to establish such 
a collection and service In the local public libraries. What could be of more 
service? 

There follows a cost estimate for establishing and continuing a Military Sped 
flcatlons and Standards library collection. 

COST ESTIMATES FOR ESTABLISHINO A MIL SPEC LIBRARY 

BOOK MATERIALS 

Initial purchase of all current documents In mil spec Index $ 5»200.00 

Yearly up-date service § $4.50 per class 2,790.00 

20 sets of Mil Spec Index (DOD Index) 

INITIAL BOOK SET-UP $ 8,390.00 

EQUIPMENT 

Shelving: 11 stacks 

Work table, desk, chairs, circulation system? 

Miscellaneous supplies: Manila folders, etc. 



STAFF TIME 



Clerical cost for Initial set up - 8 work weeks 0 $400.00 per 
Minimum upkeep - 5 hours per week @ $2.00, one year 



month 800.00 

480.00 

^^^280^ 



TOTAL COST ESTIMATE FOR SETTING UP COLLECTION AND FIRST 
YEAR SERVICE 



$ 9.670.00 



TOTAL COST ESTIMATE PER YEAR PCSl FUTURE OPERATION: $3,320.00 

(Includes up-date service and minimum upkeep) 
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APPENDIX III 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE 



Those most closely associated with the Project from its incep- 
tion to completion are listed below in alphabetical order: 

(Mrs. ) Marjorie S. Boche, Project Librariein, Pomona Public Library. 

(Mrs. ) Lucille Bucher, Supervisor, Business and Industry Division, 
Pomona Public Library. 

Marjorie C. Donaldson, City Librariaii, Pasadena Public Library. 

(Mrs.)Dianne Hardisty, Public Information Assistant, Pomona 
Public Librciry. 

Raymond M. Holt, Library Consultant, (formerly City Librarian, 
Pomona Public Librcury) . 

Robert S. Meyer, Library Consultant and co-author of The Library 
and the Eoonontio Community. 

Gerhcurd N. Rostvold, Urbeuiomics Research Associates, co-author 
of The Library and the Economio Community. 

(Mrs.) Sophia P. White, Project Librariem and Coordinator, Busi- 
and Industry Division, Peisac .na Public Librciry. 

(Mrs.) Jocui L. winegar. Project Llbreuricm, Pomona Public Library. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



A LIST OF BOOKS USED IN THE ROVING COLLECTIONS 
SETS I AND II. 

Roving Collection Sets I and II contained the following titles: 

*The Peter Prtno'Lpte by L. J. Peter / Morrow 
*Up the Organization by R. C. Townsend, Knopf 
*H^e Wall Street Jungle by R. Ney, Grove 
*dartnell Personnel Director's Handbook, Dartnell 
*The Evaluation Interview by R. A. Fear, McGraw 
*Negroea & Jobs by l. a. Ferman, University of Michigan Press 
*How to Build a Dynomio Sales Organization by R. McMurray, McGraw 
^Handbook of Business Administration by H. B. Mayneurd, McGraw 
*Computer8t Office Madhinea and the Hew Information Technology 
by C. Heyel, Macmillan 

Progeot Management and Control by R. Martino, American Manage- 
ment Association 

*Dartnell Public Relations Handbook, Dartnell 
*Co8t Accounting by A. Matz, Southwestern 
Industrial Marketing by R. S. Alexander, Irwin 
Production Management by H. M. Broom, Irwin 
The Technical Elite by J. M. Gould, Kelley 
^Managers Must Lead by R. A. Killian, Macmillan 
Manufacturing Management by f. G. Moore, Irwin 
Damage Control by F. e. Bird, Americem M^magement Association 
Dealing with a Union, American M 2 magement Association 
^Standard Handbook for Secretaries by l. i. Hutchinson, McGraw 
* Labor Relations by A. A. Sloane, Prentice-Hall 
*Bu8ine88 Letter Deakbook by L. L. Lewis, Dartnell 
*20th Century Typewriting by D. D. Lessenberry, Southwestern 
^Office Operations Improvement by B. Payne, Macmillan 

SET III. 

Roving Collection Set III contained the * titles from the Sets 
I and II list, augmented by the books in 1, 2, or 3, depending 
upon the kind of firm in which it was to be located. 

1. For Financial Institutions 



Bank Management by W. Kennedy, Bankers Publishers 
The Banker's Handbook by W. H. Baughn, Dow Jones-Irwin 
Credit Unions: Theory Practice by J. Dublin, Wayne 
State University Press. 
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2. For Those Running Their Own Businesses 

Managing the Smalt Busineae by L. L. steinmetz, Irwin 
How to Run a Small Buainess by J. K. Lasser, McGraw 
Starting and Succeeding in your Om Small Business by 
L. L. Allen, Grosset 

How to Organize and Operate a Small Business by P. c. 

Kelley, Prentice-Hall 

3. Running Retail Stores 

Can a Smaller Store Succeed? by J. Cahill Fairchild 
The Booster and the Snitch: department Store Shoplifters 

by M. 0. Ccuneron, Free Press 

Techniques of "Practical Selling by T. F. stroh, Dow Jones-Irwin 
Strategy of Succeaeful Retail Saleemanehip by A. Zimmer, McGraw 
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APPENDIX VI 



LSCA DEMONSTRATION PROJECT GRANT EXPENDITURES 





PASADENA 


POMONA 


TOTAL 


PERSONNEL 


$ 83,843.17 


$64,388.22 


$148,231.39 


EQUIPMENT 


4,551.41 


2,495.09 


7,046.50 


OPERATION 


3,841.92 


5,850.23 


9,692.15 


RESOURCES 


37,146.43 


13,183.53 


50,329.96 


TOTALS . . . 


. . $129,382.93 


$85,917.07 


$215,300.00 
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